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Art.  I.— the  GOVERNMENT  OF  SUBJECT  RACES. 

Italy  and  Her  Invaders.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.  Oxford: 

Clarendon  Press,  1892. 

^HE  ‘  courtly  Claudian,’  as  Mr.  Hodgkin,  in  his  admirable 
and  instructive  work,  calls  the  poet  of  the  Roman 
decadence,  concluded  some  lines  which  have  often  been 
quoted  as  applicable  to  the  British  Empire,  with  the  dog¬ 
matic  assertion  that  no  limit  could  be  a.'-  signed  to  the  duration 
of  Roman  sway.  Nec  terminus  unquam  Romance  ditionis  erit. 
At  the  time  this  hazardous  prophecy  was  made,  the  huge  over¬ 
grown  Roman  Empire  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Does  a  similar 
fate  await  the  British  Empire  ?  Are  we  so  far  self-deceived, 
and  are  we  so  incapable  of  peering  into  the  future  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  that  many  of  the  steps  which  now  appear  calculated  to 
enhance  and  to  stereotype  Anglo-Saxon  domination,  are  but 
the  precursors  of  a  period  of  national  decay  and  senility  ? 

A  thorough  examination  of  this  vital  question  would  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The 
heart  of  the  British  Empire  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  this  place  to  deal  either  with  the  working  of 
British  political  institutions,  or  with  the  various  important  social 
and  economic  problems  which  the  actual  condition  of  England 
presents,  but  only  with  the  extremities  of  the  body  politic,  and 
more  especially  with  those  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
under  British  rule  are  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

What  should  be  the  profession  of  faith  of  a  sound  but  reason¬ 
able  Imperialist  ?  He  will  not  be  possessed  with  any  secret 
desire  to  see  the  whole  of  Africa  or  of  Asia  painted  red  on  the 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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maps.  He  will  entertain  not  only  a  moral  dislike,  but  also  a 
political  mistrust  of  that  excessive  earth-hunger,  which  views 
with  jealous  eyes  the  extension  of  other  and  neighbouring 
European  nations.  He  will  have  no  fear  of  competition.  He 
will  believe  that,  in  the  treatment  of  subject  races,  the 
methods  of  government  practised  by  England,  though  some¬ 
times  open  to  legitimate  criticism,  are  superior,  morally 
and  economically,  to  those  of  any  other  foreign  nation ;  and 
that,  strong  in  the  possession  and  maintenance  of  those  methods, 
we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  own  against  all  competitors. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who, 
as  Lord  Cromer  said  in  a  recent  speech,  ‘  are  so  fearful  of  Imperial 
‘  greatness  that  they  are  unwilling  that  we  should  accomplish 
‘  our  manifest  destiny,  and  who  would  thus  have  us  sink  into 
‘  political  insignificance  by  refusing  the  main  title  which  makes 
‘  us  great.’ 

An  Imperial  policy  must,  of  course,  be  carried  out  with 
reasonable  prudence,  and  the  principles  of  government  which 
guide  our  relations  with  whatsoever  races  are  brought  under 
our  control  must  be  politically  and  economically  sound 
and  morally  defensible.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  keystone  of  the 
Imperial  arch.  The  main  justification  of  Imperialism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  Imperial  power.  If  we 
make  a  good  use  of  our  power,  we  may  face  the  future  without 
fear  that  we  shall  be  overtaken  by  the  Nemesis  which  attended 
Roman  misrule.  If  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  British  Empire 
will  deserve  to  fall,  and  of  a  surety  it  will  ultimately  fall.  There 
is  truth  in  the  sapng,  of  which  perhaps  we  sometimes  hear 
rather  too  much,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  depends 
on  the  sword ;  but  so  little  does  it  depend  on  the  sword  alone 
that  if  once  we  have  to  draw  the  sword,  not  merely  to  suppress 
some  local  effervescence,  but  to  overcome  a  general  upheaval  of 
subject  races  goaded  to  action  either  by  deliberate  oppression, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  or  by  unintentional  misgovernment, 
which  is  far  more  conceivable,  the  sword  will  assuredly  be 
powerless  to  defend  us  for  long,  and  the  days  of  our  Imperial 
rule  will  be  numbered. 

To  those  who  believe  that  when  they  rest  from  their  earthly 
labours  their  works  will  follow  them,  and  that  they  must  account 
to  a  Higher  Tribunal  for  the  use  or  misuse  of  any  powers  which 
may  have  been  entrusted  to  them  in  this  world,  no  further 
defence  of  the  plea  that  Imperialism  should  rest  on  a  moral 
basis  is  required.  Those  who  entertain  no  such  belief  may 
perhaps  be  convinced  by  the  argument  that,  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  a  policy  based  on  principles  of  sound  morality 
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is  wiser,  inasmuch  as  it  is  likely  to  be  more  successful,  than  one 
which  excludes  all  considerations  save  those  of  cynical  self- 
interest.  There  was  truth  in  the  commonplace  remark  made 
by  a  subject  of  ancient  Rome,  himself  a  slave  and  presumably 
of  Oriental  extraction,  that  bad  government  will  bring  the 
mightiest  empire  to  ruin.* 

Some  advantage  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  inquiring, 
however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  into  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  ruin  of  that  political  edifice,  which  in  point  of  grandeiu:  and 
extent,  is  alone  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  British  Empire. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  by  many  of  the  most  able  writers 
and  thinkers  whom  the  world  has  produced — Gibbon,  Guizot, 
Mommsen,  Milman,  Seeley,  and  others.  For  present  purposes 
the  classification  given  by  Mr.  Hodgkin  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  has  been  adopted. 
They  were  six  in  number,  viz.  : 

1.  The  foundation  of  Constantinople. 

2.  Christianity. 

3.  Slavery. 

4.  The  pauperisation  of  the  Roman  proletariat. 

5.  The  destruction  of  the  middle-class  by  the  fiscal  oppression 

of  the  Curiales. 

6.  Barbarous  finance. 

1.  The  foundation  of  Constantinople. — It  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
unnecessary  to  discuss  this  cause.  It  was  one  of  special  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  notably  to  the  threatening 
attitude  towards  Rome  assumed  by  the  now  decadent  State  of 
Persia. 

2.  Christianity. — That  the  foundation  of  Christianity  exercised 
a  profoundly  disintegrating  effect  on  the  Roman  Empire  is 
unquestionable.  Gibbon,  although  he  possibly  confounds  the 
tenets  of  the  new  creed  with  the  defects  of  its  hierarchy,  dwells 
with  characteristic  emphasis  on  this  congenial  subject,  f  Mr. 
Hodgkin,  speaking  of  the  analogy  between  the  British  present 
and  the  Roman  past,  says  : 

The  Christian  religion  is  with  us  no  explosive  force  threatening 
the  disruption  of  our  most  cherished  institutions.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  said,  not  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  that  ‘  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England.’  And  even  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  our  religion  will  scarcely  deny  that,  upon  the  whole, 
a  nation  imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  more 

*  Male  imperando  summum  imperium  amittitur.  Publius 
Syrus. 

t  Decline  and  Fall.  Chap.  xx. 
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easy  to  govern  than  one  which  derived  its  notions  of  divine  morality 
from  the  stories  of  the  dwellers  on  Olympus. 

From  the  special  point  of  view  now  under  consideration,  the 
case  for  Christianity  admits  of  being  even  more  strongly  stated 
than  this,  for  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  government  of  a  people  imbued  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  but  rather  with  the  subordinate, 
but  still  highly  important  question  of  the  treatment  which  a 
people,  presumed  to  be  already  imbued  with  that  teaching, 
should  accord  to  subject  races  who  are  ignorant  or  irreceptive 
of  its  precepts.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that 
Christianity,  far  from  being  an  explosive  force,  is  not  merely 
a  powerful  ally.  It  is  an  ally  without  whose  assistance  continued 
success  is  unattainable.  Although  dictates  of  worldly  prudence 
and  opportunism  are  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  the  rejection  of  a 
policy  of  official  proselytism,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
code  of  Christian  morality  is  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which 
the  whole  of  our  vast  Imperial  fabric  can  be  built  if  it  is  to  be 
durable.  The  stability  of  our  rule  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  whether  the  forces  acting  in  favour  of  applying  the  Christian 
code  of  morality  to  subject  races  are  capable  of  overcoming  those 
moving  in  a  somewhat  opposite  direction.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  our  Teutonic  veracity  and  gravity,  our  national 
conscientiousness,  our  British  spirit  of  fair  play,  to  use  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  our  free  institutions,  and  our  press — which, 
although  it  occasionally  shows  unpleasant  symptoms  of  sinking 
beneath  the  yoke  of  special  and  not  highly  reputable  interests, 
is  still  greatly  superior  in  tone  to  that  of  any  other  nation — are 
sufficient  guarantees  against  relapse  into  the  morass  of  political 
immorality  which  characterised  the  relations  between  nation 
and  nation,  and  notably  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  even 
so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
believed  that,  for  the  time  being,  this  contention  is  well 
founded,  but  what  assurance  is  there — if  the  Book  which 
embodies  the  code  of  Christian  morality  may  without  irreverence 
be  quoted — that  ‘  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be 
done  ’  ?  f  That  is  the  crucial  question. 

There  appear  to  be  at  present  existent  in  England  two  different 
Imperial  schools  of  thought,  which,  without  being  absolutely 

*  Anyone  who  wishes  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  fundamental 
principles  which  governed  those  relations  cannot  do  better  than 
read  the  opening  chapters  of  Sorel’s  ‘  L’Europe  et  la  Revolution 
Fran9ai8e.’ 

t  Ecclesiastes,  i.  9. 
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antagonistic,  represent  very  opposite  principles.  One  school, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  styled  that  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  is  occasionally  tainted  with  the  zeal  which  outruns 
discretion,  and  with  the  want  of  accuracy  which  often  charac¬ 
terises  those  whose  emotions  predominate  over  their  reason. 
The  violence  and  want  of  mental  equilibrium  at  times  displayed 
by  the  partisans  of  this  school  of  thought  not  unfrequently 
give  rise  to  misgivings  lest  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  have 
prophesied  truly  when  he  said,  ‘  If  you  lose  India,  the  House 
‘  of  Commons  will  lose  it  for  you.’  *  These  manifest  defects 
should  not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  philanthropists 
and  sentimentalists  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  grave  national 
responsibilities  which  devolve  on  England,  and  with  the  lofty 
aspirations  which  attach  themselves  to  her  civilising  and  mora¬ 
lising  mission. 

The  other  is  the  commercial  school.  Pitt  once  said  that 
‘  British  policy  is  British  trade.’  The  general  correctness  of  this 
aphorism  cannot  be  challenged,  but,  like  most  aphorisms, 
it  only  conveys  a  portion  of  the  truth ;  for  the  commercial 
spirit,  though  eminently  beneficent  when  under  some  degree  of 
moral  control,  may  become  not  merely  hurtful  but  even  sub¬ 
versive  of  Imperial  dominion,  when  it  is  allowed  to  run  riot. 
Livingstone  said  that  in  five  hundred  years  the  only  thing  the 
natives  of  Africa  had  learnt  from  the  Portuguese  was  to  distil 
bad  spirits  with  the  help  of  an  old  gim  barrel.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  an  extreme  case — so  extreme,  indeed,  that  even  the 
hardened  conscience  of  diplomatic  Europe  was  eventually 
shamed  into  taking  some  half-hearted  action  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  a  whole  continent  from  being  demoralised  in  order 
that  the  distillers  and  vendors  of  cheap  spirits  might  realise 
large  profits.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  other  analogous, 
though  less  striking,  instances.  Occasions  are,  indeed,  not 
unfrequent  when  the  interests  of  commerce  apparently  clash  with 
those  of  good  government.  The  word  ‘  apparently  ’  is  used 
with  intent ;  for  though  some  few  individuals  may  acquire  a 
temporary  benefit  by  sacrificing  moral  principle  on  the  altar  of 
pecuniary  gain,  it  may  confidently  be  stated  that,  in  respect  to 
the  wider  and  more  lasting  benefits  of  trade,  no  real  antagonism 
exists  between  commercial  self-interest  and  public  morality,  t 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

I  Lord  Farrer  says  ;  ‘  It  is  the  privilege  of  honourable  trade  that, 
like  mercy,  it  is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes ;  each  of  its  dealings  is  of  necessity  a  benefit  to  both 
parties.  But  traders  and  speculators  are  not  always  the  most 
scrupulous  of  mankind.  Their  dealings  with  savage  and  half- 
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To  be  more  explicit,  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the 
commercial  spirit  should  be  under  some  control  is  this — that 
in  dealing  with  Indians  or  Egyptians,  or  Shilluks,  or  Zulus,  the 
first  question  is  to  consider  what  course  is  most  conducive  to 
Indian,  Egyptian,  Shilluk  or  Zulu  interests.  We  need  not 
always  inquire  too  closely  what  these  people,  who  are  all, 
nationally  speaking,  more  or  less  in  statu  pupillari,  themselves 
think  is  best  in  their  own  interests,  although  this  is  a  point 
which  deserves  serious  consideration.  But  it  is  essential 
that  each  special  issue  should  be  decided  mainly  with  reference 
to  what,  by  the  light  of  western  knowledge  and  experience 
tempered  by  local  considerations,  we  conscientiously  think  is 
best  for  the  subject  race,  without  reference  to  any  real  or  supposed 
advantage  which  may  accrue  to  England  as  a  nation,  or — as  is 
more  frequently  the  case — to  the  special  interests  represented  by 
some  one  or  more  influential  classes  of  Englishmen.  If  the 
British  nation  as  a  whole  persistently  bears  this  principle  in  mind, 
and  insists  sternly  on  its  application,  though  we  can  never  create 
a  patriotism  akin  to  that  based  on  afiinity  of  race  or  community 
of  language,  we  may  perhaps  foster  some  sort  of  cosmopolitan 
allegiance  grounded  on  the  respect  always  accorded  to  superior 
talents  and  unselfish  conduct,  and  on  the  gratitude  derived 
both  from  favours  conferred  and  from  those  to  come.*  There 
may  then  at  all  events  be  some  hope  that  the  Egyptian  will 
hesitate  before  he  throws  in  his  lot  with  any  future  Arabi. 
The  Berberine  dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  may,  perhaps, 

civilised  nations  too  often  betray  sharp  practice,  sometimes  violence 
and  wrong.  The  persons  who  carry  on  our  trade  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilisation  are  not  distinguished  by  a  special  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  others,  nor  are  the  speculators  who  are  attracted  by 
the  enormous  profits  to  be  made  by  precarious  investments  in 
half  civilised  countries,  people  in  whose  hands  we  should  desire  to 
place  the  fortunes  or  reputation  of  our  country.  When  a  difficulty 
arises  between  ourselves  and  one  of  the  weaker  nations,  these  are 
the  persons  whose  voice  is  most  loudly  raised  for  acts  of  violence, 
of  aggression,  or  of  revenge.’  ‘  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade,* 
p.  177. 

*  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  Oriental  countries,  what¬ 
ever  good  is  done  to  the  masses  is  necessarily  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  ruling  classes,  who 
abused  the  power  they  formerly  possessed.  Seeley  (‘  Expansion  of 
England,’  p.  320)  says  with  great  truth  ;  ‘  It  would  be  very  rash 
to  assume  that  any  gratitude,  which  may  have  been  aroused  here 
and  there  by  our  administration,  can  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  discontent  which  we  have  excited  among  those 
whom  we  have  ousted  from  authority  and  influence.’ 
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cast  no  wistful  glances  back  to  the  time  when,  albeit  he  or  his 
progenitors  were  oppressed,  the  oppression  came  from  the  hand 
of  a  co-religionist.  Even  the  Central  African  savage  may 
eventually  learn  to  chant  a  hymn  in  honour  of  ‘  Astraea  Redux,’ 
as  represented  by  the  British  official  who  denies  him  gin  but 
gives  him  justice.  More  than  this,  commerce  will  gain.  It 
must  necessarily  follow  in  the  train  of  civilisation,  and,  whilst 
it  will  speedily  droop  if  that  civilisation  is  spurious,  it  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  increase  in  volume  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  true  principles  of  western  progress  are 
assimilated  by  the  subjects  of  the  British  king  and  the  customers 
of  the  British  trader.  This  latter  must  be  taught  patience  at 
the  hands  of  the  statesman  and  the  moralist.  It  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  lesson  to  learn.  The  trader  not  only  wishes  to  acquire 
wealth  ;  he  not  unfrequently  wishes  that  its  acquisition  should 
be  rapid,  even  at  the  expense  of  morality  and  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  his  country. 

Nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

Et  cito  vult  fieri.  Sed  quae  reverentia  legum, 

Quis  metua  aut  pudor  est  unquam  properantis  avari  ?  * 

This  question  demands  consideration  from  another  point  of 
view.  A  clever  Frenchman,  keenly  alive  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  decadence  of  his  own  nation,  published  a  remarkable 
book  in  1897.  He  practically  admitted  that  the  Anglophobia 
so  common  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  the  outcome  of 
jealousy. f  He  acknowledged  the  proved  superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  over  the  Latin  races,  and  Le  set  himself  to  examine 
the  causes  of  that  superiority.  The  general  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  was  that  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  lay 
in  the  fact  that  its  society,  its  government,  and  its  habits  of 
thought  were  eminently  ‘  particularist,’  as  opposed  to  the 
‘  communitarian  ’  principles  prevalent  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  He  was  probably  quite  right.  It  has,  indeed, 

*  Juvenal,  xiv.  176. 

t  ‘  La  superiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons  !  Si  on  ne  la  proclame  pas, 
on  la  subit  et  on  la  redoute ;  les  craintes,  les  mefiances  et  parfois 
les  haines  que  soul^ve  I’Anglais  I’attestent  assez  haut.  .  .  . 

‘  Nous  ne  pouvons  faire  un  pas  &  travers  le  monde,  sans  rencontrer 
I’Anglais.  Nous  ne  pouvons  jeter  les  yeux  sur  nos  anciennes 
possessions,  sans  y  voir  Hotter  le  pavilion  anglais.’  ‘  A  Quoi  tient 
la  Superiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons  ?  ’  Demolins.  This  work,  as  well 
as  another  on  much  the  same  subject  (‘  L’Europa  Giovane,’  by 
Guglielmo  Ferrero),  were  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
January,  1898. 
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become  a  commonplace  of  English  political  thought  that  for 
centuries  past,  from  the  days  of  Raleigh  to  those  of  Rhodes, 
the  position  of  England  in  the  world  has  been  due  more  to  the 
exertions,  to  the  resources,  and  occasionally  perhaps  to  the 
absence  of  scruple  foimd  in  the  individual  Anglo-Saxon,  than  to 
any  encouragement  or  help  derived  from  British  Governments, 
whether  of  the  Elizabethan,  Georgian,  or  Victorian  type.  The 
principle  of  rel5dng  largely  on  individual  effort  has,  in  truth, 
produced  marvellous  results.  It  is  singularly  suited  to  develop 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  vigorous,  self-assertive  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  self-help  may  long  continue 
to  be  our  national  watchword. 

It  is  now  somewhat  the  fashion  to  regard  as  benighted  the 
school  of  thought  which  was  founded  two  hundred  years  ago 
by  Du  Quesnay  and  the  French  Physiocrates,  which  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  person  of  Adam  Smith,  and  whose  influence 
rapidly  declined  in  England  after  the  great  battle  of  Free  Trade 
had  been  fought  and  won.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  that  school,  and  however  little  its  philosophy  is  capable 
of  affording  an  answer  to  many  of  the  complex  questions  which 
modern  government  and  society  present,  it  laid  fast  hold  of  one 
unquestionably  sound  principle.  It  entertained  a  deep  mis¬ 
trust  of  Government  interference  in  the  social  and  economic 
relations  of  life.  Moreover,  it  saw,  long  before  the  fact  became 
apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that,  in  spite  not  only  of  some 
outward  dissimilarities  of  methods  but  even  of  an  instinctive 
mutual  repulsion,  despotic  bureaucracy  was  the  natural  u  Jy  of 
those  communistic  principles  which  the  economists  deemed  it 
their  main  business  in  life  to  combat  and  condemn.  Many 
regard  with  some  disquietude  the  frequent  concessions  which 
have  of  late  years  been  made  in  England  to  demands  for  State 
interference.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  main 
principle  advocated  by  the  economists  still  holds  the  field, 
that  individualism  is  not  being  crushed  out  of  existence,  and 
that  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  still  believe  that  State 
interference — being  an  evil,  although  sometimes  admittedly  a 
necessary  evil — should  be  jealously  watched  and  restricted  to 
the  minimum  amount  absolutely  necessary  in  each  special  case. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  this  point  in  order  to  show  that  the 
observations  which  follow  are  in  no  degree  based  on  any  general 
desire  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual. 

Our  habits  of  thought,  our  past  history,  and  our  national 
character  all,  therefore,  point  in  the  direction  of  allowing  in¬ 
dividualism  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible  in  the  work  of  national 
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expansion.  Hence  the  career  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  tendency  displayed  more  recently  in  Africa  to  govern  tlurough 
the  agency  of  private  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  the  principles,  which  a  wise 
policy  would  dictate  in  the  treatment  of  subject  races,  will 
receive  their  application  to  so  full  an  extent  at  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  as  would  be  the  case  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 
The  guarantee  for  good  government  is  even  less  solid  where 
power  is  entrusted  to  a  corporate  body,  for,  as  Turgot  once  said, 

‘  La  morale  des  corps  les  plus  scrupuleux  ne  vaut  jamais  celle 
‘  des  particuliers  honnetes.’  *  In  both  cases,  public  opinion  is 
relatively  impotent.  In  the  case  of  direct  Government  action, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  uphold  a  high 
standard  of  public  morality  can  find  expression  in  Parliament, 
and  the  latter  can,  if  it  chooses,  oblige  the  Government  to  control 
its  agents  and  call  them  to  account  for  unjust,  unwise,  or  over¬ 
bearing  conduct.  More  than  this.  State  officials,  having  no 
interests  to  serve  but  those  of  good  Government,  are  more 
likely  to  pay  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject  race  than  com¬ 
mercial  agents,  who  must  necessarily  be  hampered  in  their 
action  by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  employers. 

Our  national  policy  must,  of  course,  be  what  woxild  be  called 
in  statics  the  resultant  of  the  various  currents  of  opinion  re¬ 
presented  in  our  national  society.  Whether  Imperialism  will 
continue  to  rest  on  a  sound  basis  depends,  therefore,  to  no  small 
extent,  on  the  degree  to  which  the  moralising  elements  in  the 
nation  can,  without  injury  to  all  that  is  sound  and  healthy  in 
individualist  action,  control  those  defects  which  may  not  im¬ 
probably  spring  out  of  the  egotism  of  the  commercial  spirit, 
if  it  be  subject  to  no  effective  check.f 

*  Vie  de  Turgot,  i.  47.  In  the  debate  on  the  India  Act  in  1858, 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  whose  views  were  generally  distinguished 
for  their  moderation,  said  :  ‘  I  do  most  confidently  maintain  that 
no  civilised  Government  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  this  earth  which 
was  more  corrupt,  more  perfidious,  and  more  capricious  than  the 
East  India  Company  was  from  1758  to  1784,  when  it  was  placed  under 
Parliamentary  control.’ 

t  ‘It  still  remains  true  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  in 
England  which  carries  into  all  politics  a  sound  moral  sense,  and  which 
places  a  just  and  righteous  policy  higher  than  any  mere  party 
interest.  It  is  on  the  power  and  pressure  of  this  opinion  that  the 
high  character  of  English  government  must  ultimately  depend.’ 
‘  Map  of  Life.’  Lecky,  p.  184.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  surprise  if 
the  ultra-bureaucratic  spirit,  coupled  with  a  somewhat  pronounced 
degree  of  commercial  egotism,  do  not  prove  the  two  rocks  on  which 
German  colonial  enterprise  will  be  eventually  shipwrecked. 
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If  this  problem  can  be  satisfactorily  solved,  then  Christianity, 
far  from  being  a  disruptive  force,  as  was  the  case  with  Rome, 
will  prove  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  Imperial  cohesion. 

3.  Slavery. — It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  question,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  so  far  as  his  connexion  with 
subject  races  is  concerned,  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  modern  times 
comes,  not  to  enslave,  but  to  liberate  from  slavery.  The  fact 
that  he  does  so  is,  indeed,  one  of  his  best  title-deeds  to  Imperial 
dominion. 

4.  The  pauperisation  of  the  Roman  proletariat. — This  is  the 
Panem  et  Circenses  policy.  Mr.  Hodgkin  appears  to  think  that 
in  this  direction  lies  the  main  danger  which  threatens  the  British 
Empire. 

‘  Of  all  the  forces,’  he  says,  ‘  which  were  at  work  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  world,  none  is  more  deserving 
of  the  careful  study  of  an  English  statesman  than  the  grain-largesses 
to  the  populace  of  Rome.  .  .  .  Will  the  great  Democracies  of  the 
twentieth  century  resist  the  temptation  to  use  political  power  as  a 
means  of  material  self-enrichment  ?  ’ 

Possibly  Mr.  Hodgkin  is  right.  The  manner  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Paris  Commune  dealt  with  the  rights  of  property 
during  their  disastrous,  but  fortunately  very  brief,  period  of 
office  in  1871,  serves  as  a  warning  of  what,  in  an  extreme  case, 
may  be  expected  of  despotic  democracy  in  its  most  aggravated 
form.  Moreover,  misgovernment,  and  the  fiscal  oppression 
which  is  the  almost  necessary  accompaniment  of  militarism 
dominant  over  a  poverty-stricken  population,  have  latterly 
developed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
Italy,  a  school  of  action — for  anarchism  can  scarcely  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  school  of  thought — which  regards  human  life 
as  scarcely  more  sacred  than  property.  It  may  be  that  some 
lower  depth  has  yet  to  be  reached,  although  it  is  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Anarchy  takes  us  past 
the  stage  of  any  defined  political  or  social  programme.  It  would 
appear,  so  far  as  can  at  present  be  judged,  to  embody  the  last 
despairing  cry  of  ultra-democracy  ‘  Furens.’ 

It  is  permissible  to  hope  that  our  national  sobriety,  coupled 
with  the  inherited  traditions  derived  from  centuries  of  free 
government,  will  save  us  from  such  extreme  manifestations  of 
democratic  tyranny  as  those  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
above.  The  special  danger  in  England  would  appear  rather 
to  arise  from  the  probability  of  gradual  dry  rot,  due  to  prolonged 
offence  against  the  infallible  and  relentless  laws  of  economic 
science.  Both  British  employers  of  labour  and  British  workmen 
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are  insular  in  their  habits  of  thought,  and  insular  in  the  range 
of  their  acquired  knowledge.  They  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  new  position  created  for  British  trade  by 
foreign  competition.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
awake  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  before  any  permanent 
harm  is  done  to  British  trade,  for  the  loss  of  trade  involves  as  its 
ultimate  result  the  pauperisation  of  the  proletariat,  the  adoption 
of  reckless  expedients  based  on  the  Panem  et  Circenses  policy 
to  fill  the  mouths  and  quell  the  voices  of  the  multitude,  and 
finally  the  suicide  of  that  Empire  which  is  the  offspring  of  trade, 
and  which  can  only  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  its  parent  con¬ 
tinues  to  thrive  and  to  flourish. 

5.  The  destruction  of  the  middle  class  by  the  fiscal  oppression 
of  the  Curiales. — Leaving  aside  points  of  detail,  which  were  only 
of  special  application  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  this  cause 
of  Roman  decay  may,  for  all  purposes  of  comparison  and  in¬ 
struction,  be  stated  in  the  following  terms  :  funds,  which  should 
have  been  spent  by  the  municipalities  on  local  objects,  were, 
from  about  the  close  of  the  third  century,  diverted  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  by  which  they  were  not  unfrequently 
squandered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confer  no  benefit  of  any  kind 
on  the  tax-payers,  whether  local  or  Imperial.  Thus,  the  system 
of  local  self-government,  which,  Mr.  Hodgkin  says,  was,  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Empire,  ‘  both  in  name  and  fact 
‘  Republican,’  was  shattered. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  an  attempt  will  ever  be 
made  to  divert  the  public  revenues  of  the  outlying  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  lesson  taught 
hy  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies  has  sunk  deeply  into  the 
public  mind.  Moreover,  the  example  of  Spain  stands  as  a 
warning  to  all  the  world.  The  principle  that  local  revenues 
should  be  expended  locally  has  become  part  of  the  political 
creed  of  Englishmen ;  neither  is  it  at  all  likely  to  be  infringed, 
even  in  respect  to  those  dependencies  whose  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  are  not  safeguarded  by  self-governing  institutions. 

There  may,  however,  be  some  little  danger  ahead  in  a 
sense  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  was  incurred  by  Rome — 
the  danger,  that  is  to  say,  that,  under  the  pressure  of  Imperialism, 
backed  by  influential  class  and  personal  interests,  too  large  an 
amount  of  the  Imperial  revenue  may  be  diverted  to  the  outlying 
dependencies.  If  this  were  done,  two  evils  might  not  improbably 
ensue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  democracy  might  become  restive 
under  taxation  imposed  for  objects  the  utility  of  which  would 
not  perhaps  be  fully  appreciated,  and  might  therefore  be  dis- 
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posed  to  cast  off  too  hastily  the  mantle  of  Imperialism.  It  is 
but  a  short  time  ago  that  an  influential  school  of  politicians 
persistently  dwelt  on  the  theme  that  the  colonies  were  a  burthen 
to  the  Mother  Country.  Although,  for  the  time  being,  views 
of  this  sort  are  out  of  fashion,  no  assurance  can  be  felt  that  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  may  not  bring  round  another  anti¬ 
imperialist  phase  of  public  opinion. 

In  the  second  place,  if  financial  aid  to  any  considerable 
extent  were  afforded  by  the  British  Treasury  to  the  outlying 
dependencies,  a  serious  risk  would  be  run  that  this  concession 
would  be  followed  at  no  distant  period  by  a  plea  in  favour  of 
financial  control  from  England.  The  establishment  of  this 
latter  principle  would  strike  a  blow  at  one  of  the  main  props  on 
which  our  Imperial  fabric  is  based.  It  would  tend  to  substitute 
a  centralised,  in  the  place  of  our  present  decentralised  system. 
Those  who  are  immediately  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  our  outlying  dependencies  will,  therefore,  act  wisely  if  they 
abstain  from  asking  too  readily  for  Imperial  pecuniary  aid  in 
order  to  solve  local  difficulties. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  to  some  reflexions  on  the 
principles  of  government  adopted  in  those  dependencies  of  the 
Empire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Colonies  whose  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  British  origin 
stand,  of  course,  on  a  wholly  different  footing.  They  carry 
their  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  with  them 
to  their  distant  homes. 

Englishmen  are  less  imitative  than  most  Europeans  in  this 
sense — that  they  are  less  disposed  to  apply  the  administrative 
and  political  systems  of  their  own  country  to  the  government 
of  backward  populations ;  but  in  spite  of  their  relatively  high 
degree  of  political  elasticity,  they  cannot  shake  themselves 
altogether  free  from  political  conventionalities.  Moreover,  the 
experienced  minority  is  constantly  being  pressed  by  the  in¬ 
experienced  majority  in  the  direction  of  imitation.  Knowing 
the  somewhat  excessive  degree  of  adulation  which  some  sections 
of  the  British  public  are  disposed  to  pay  to  their  special  idol. 
Lord  Dufferin,  in  1883,  was  almost  apologetic  to  his  countrymen 
for  abstaining  from  an  act  of  political  folly.  He  pleaded  strenu¬ 
ously  for  delay  in  the  introduction  of  parliamentary  institutions 
into  Egypt,  on  the  ground  that  our  attempts  ‘  to  mitigate 
‘  predominant  absolutism  ’  in  India  had  been  slow,  hesitating, 
and  tentative.  He  brought  poetic  metaphor  to  his  aid.  He 
deprecated  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  ‘  murmuring 
leaves,’  in  other  words,  imagining  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Chamber  of  Notables  implied  constitutional  freedom,  and  he 
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exhorted  his  countrymen  ‘  to  seek  for  the  roots,’  that  is  to  say, 
to  allow  each  Egyptian  village  to  elect  its  own  mayor  (Sheikh). 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  whether  we  deal  with 
the  roots,  or  the  trunk,  or  the  branches,  or  the  leaves,  free  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  must  for  generations  to 
come  be  wholly  unsuitable  to  countries  such  as  India  and  Egypt. 

If  the  use  of  a  metaphor,  though  of  a  less  polished  type,  be 
allowed,  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  probably  never  be  possible  » 
to  make  a  Western  silk  purse  out  of  an  Eastern  sow’s 
ear ;  at  all  events,  if  the  impossibility  of  the  task  be  called  in 
question,  it  should  be  recognised  that  the  process  of  manufacture 
will  be  extremely  lengthy  and  tedious. 

But  it  is  often  urged  that,  although  no  rational  person  would 
wish  to  advocate  the  premature  creation  of  ultra-liberal  institu¬ 
tions  in  backward  countries,  at  the  same  time  that  for  several 
reasons  it  is  desirable  to  move  gradually  in  this  direction.  The 
adoption  of  this  method  is,  it  is  said,  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
evils  attendant  on  a  system  of  personal  government  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  form ;  it  enables  us  to  learn  the  views  of  the  natives  of 
the  country,  even  although  we  may  not  accord  to  the  latter  full 
power  of  deciding  whether  or  not  those  views  should  be  put  in 
practice  ;  lastly,  it  constitutes  a  means  of  political  education, 
through  the  agency  of  which  the  subject  race  will  gradually 
acquire  the  qualities  necessary  to  autonomy. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  cannot  be  denied,  but  there 
should  be  no  delusion  as  to  the  weight  which  should  be 
attached  to  them.  It  has  been  very  truly  remarked  by  a 
writer,  who  has  dealt  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  singularly 
versatile  nation,  whose  genius  presented  in  every  respect  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Eastern  races,  that  from  the  dawn 
of  history  Eastern  politics  have  been  ‘  stricken  with  a  fatal 
‘  simplicity.’  *  Do  not  let  us  for  one  moment  imagine  that 
the  fatally  simple  idea  of  despotic  rule  will  readily  give  way 
to  the  far  more  complex  conception  of  ordered  liberty.  The 
transformation,  if  it  ever  takes  place  at  all,  will  probably  be  the 
work,  not  of  generations,  but  of  centuries. 

So  limited  is  the  stock  of  political  ideas  in  the  world  that  some 
modified  copy  of  Parliamentary  institutions  is,  without  doubt, 
the  only  method  which  has  yet  been  invented  for  mitigating 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  personal  system  of  government. 
But  it  is  a  method  which  is  thoroughly  uncongenial  to  Oriental 
habits  of  thought.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  by  the  adoption 
of  this  exotic  system,  we  gain  any  real  insight  into  native  aspira- 


*  ‘  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius,’  Butcher,  p.  27. 
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tions  and  opinions.  As  to  the  educational  process,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  India  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  most  Indian  towns  depends  to  this  day  mainly,  not  on 
the  Municipal  Commissioners,  who  are  generally  natives,  but  on 
the  influence  of  the  President,  who  is  usually  an  Englishman. 

A  further  consideration  in  connexion  with  this  point  is  also 
of  some  importance.  It  is  that  British  ofiicials  in  Eastern 
countries  should  be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means  to  learn 
the  views  and  the  requirements  of  the  native  population.  The 
establishment  of  mock  parliaments  tends  rather  in  the  opposite 
direction,  for  the  official  on  the  spot  sees  through  the  mockery 
and  is  not  unfrequently  disposed  to  abandon  any  attempt  to 
ascertain  real  native  opinion,  through  disgust  at  the  unreality, 
crudity,  or  folly  of  the  views  set  forth  by  the  putative  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  native  society. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  important  that,  in  our  well-intentioned 
endeavours  to  impregnate  the  Oriental  mind  with  our  insular 
habits  of  thought,  we  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  that  we  should  remember  that  our  primary  duty  is,  not  to 
introduce  a  system  which,  under  the  specious  cloak  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  will  enable  a  small  minority  of  natives  to  misgovern 
their  countrymen,  but  to  establish  one  which  will  enable  the 
mass  of  the  population  to  be  governed  according  to  the  code  of 
Christian  morality.  A  freely  elected  Egyptian  Parliament, 
supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible,  would  not  improbably 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  the  slave  owner,  if  not  the  slave 
dealer,  and  no  assurance  can  be  felt  that  the  electors  of  Raj- 
putana,  if  they  had  their  own  way,  would  not  re-establish  Suttee. 
Good  government  has  the  merit  of  presenting  a  more  or  less 
attainable  ideal.  Before  Orientals  can  attain  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  British  ideal  of  self-government  they  will  have 
to  undergo  very  numerous  transmigrations  of  political  thought. 

The  question  of  local  self-government  may  be  considered 
from  another,  and  almost  equally  important  point  of  view. 

When  writers  such  as  M.  Demolins  speak  of  the  ‘  particularist  ’ 
system  of  England  and  of  the  ‘  communitarian  ’  system 
prevalent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  they  generally  mean  to 
contrast  the  British  plan  of  acting  through  the  agency  of 
private  individuals  with  the  Continental  practice  of  relying 
almost  entirely  on  the  action  of  the  State.  This  is  the  primary 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  signification  of  the  two  phrases, 
but  the  principles  which  these  phrases  are  intended  to  represent 
admit  of  another  application. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  Englishmen  who  have  not  been  brought 
into  business  relations  with  Continental  officials  to  realise  the 
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extreme  centralisation  of  their  administrative  and  diplomatic 
procedures.  The  tendency  of  every  French  central  authority 
is  to  allow  no  discretionary  power  whatever  to  his  subordinate. 
He  wishes,  often  from  a  distance,  to  control  every  detail  of  the 
administration.  The  tendency  of  the  subordinate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  lean  in  everything  on  superior  authority.  He  does 
not  dare  to  take  any  personal  responsibility ;  indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  go  further  and  say  that  the  corroding  action  of  bureaucracy 
renders  those  who  live  under  its  baneful  shadow  almost  incapable 
of  assuming  responsibility.  By  force  of  habit  and  training  it 
has  become  irksome  to  them.  They  fly  for  refuge  to  a  superior 
official,  who,  in  his  turn,  if  the  case  at  all  admits  of  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course,  hastens  to  merge  his  individuality  in  the  volu¬ 
minous  pages  of  a  code  or  a  Government  circular. 

The  British  official,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  in  England 
or  abroad,  is  an  Englishman  first  and  an  official  afterwards. 
He  possesses  his  full  share  of  national  characteristics.  He  is  by 
inheritance  an  individualist.  He  lives  in  a  society  which,  so 
far  from  being,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Continent,  saturated  with 
respect  for  officialism,  is  somewhat  prone  to  regard  officialism 
and  incompetency  as  s5monymous  terms.  By  such  association, 
any  bureaucratic  tendency  which  may  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
British  official  is  kept  in  check,  whilst  his  individualism  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  sustained  and  healthy  course  of  tonic  treatment. 

Thus,  the  British  system  breeds  a  race  of  officials  who,  rela¬ 
tively  to  those  holding  analogous  posts  on  the  Continent,  are 
disposed  to  exercise  their  central  authority  in  a  manner  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  individualism  ;  who,  if  they  are  inclined  to  err  in  the 
sense  of  over-centralisation  are  often  held  in  check  by  statesmen 
imbued  with  the  decentralising  spirit ;  and  who,  under  these 
influences,  are  inclined  to  accord  to  local  agents  a  far  wider 
latitude  than  those  trained  in  the  Continental  school  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  would  consider  either  safe  or  desirable. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  to  the  position  and  attributes  of 
the  local  agents  themselves,  it  is  sin^ar  to  observe  how  the 
habit  of  assuming  responsibility,  coupled  with  national  pre¬ 
dispositions  acting  in  the  same  direction,  generates  and  fosters 
a  capacity  for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  power.  This  feature  is 
not  merely  noticeable  in  comparing  British  with  Continental 
officials,  but  also  in  contrasting  various  classes  of  Englishmen 
inter  se.  The  most  highly  centralised  of  all  our  English  offices 
is  the  War  Office.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  a  military 
life  necessarily  and  rightly  engenders  a  habit  of  implicit  obedience 
to  orders,  soldiers  are  generally  less  disposed  than  civilians  to 
assume  personal  responsibility  and  to  act  on  their  own  initiative. 
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Nevertheless,  whether  in  military  or  civil  life,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  spirit  of  decentralisation  pervades  the  whole  British 
administrative  system,  and  that  it  has  given  birth  to  a  class  of 
officials  who  have  both  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  govern, 
who  constitute  what  Bacon  called  *  the  Participes  curarum, 
namely,  ‘  those  upon  whom  Princes  doe  discharge  the  greatest 
‘  weight  of  their  affaires,’  and  who  are  instruments  of  incom¬ 
parable  value  in  the  execution  of  a  policy  of  Imperialism. 

The  method  of  exercising  the  central  control  under  the  British 
system  calls  for  some  further  remarks.  It  varies  greatly  in 
different  localities. 

Under  the  Indian  system  a  coimcil  of  experts  is  attached  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  England.  A  good  authority  on  this 
subject  says  f  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  of 
this  system. 

No  man,  however  experienced  and  laborious,  could  properly  direct 
and  control  the  various  interests  of  so  vast  an  Empire,  unless  he  were 
aided  by  men  with  knowledge  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  different  and  compli¬ 
cated  subjects  involved  in  the  government  and  welfare  of  so  many 
incongruous  races. 

On  the  assumption  that  India  is  to  be  governed  from  London, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  this  argument.  But,  as 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out,J  this  system  tends  inevitably 
towards  over-centralisation,  and  if  the  British  Government 
is  to  continue  to  exercise  a  sort  of  ’iravTOKparopla,  to  use  an 
expressive  Greek  phrase,  over  a  number  of  outlying  dependencies 
of  very  various  types,  over-centralisation  is  a  danger  which  should 
be  carefully  shunned.  It  is  wiser  to  obtain  local  knowledge 
from  those  on  the  spot,  rather  than  from  those  whose  local 
experience  must  necessarily  diminish  in  value  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  they  have  been  absent 
from  the  special  locality,  and  who,  moreover,  are  under  a  strong 
temptation,  after  they  leave  the  dependency,  to  exercise  a  de¬ 
tailed  control  over  their  successors.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted, 
therefore,  whether,  should  the  occasion  arise,  this  portion  of  the 
Indian  system  is  deserving  of  reproduction. 

*  Essays.  ‘  Of  Honour  and  Reputation.’ 

t  ‘  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs,  1859-66.’ 
West.  1867.  Sir  Algernon  West  was  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  who  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  appointed  after  the  passing  of  the  India  Act  of 
1858,  and,  therefore,  inaugurated  the  new  system. 

J  See,  inter  alia,  Chesney’s  ‘  Indian  Polity,’  p.  136. 
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There  is,  however,  another  portion  of  that  system  which  is  in 
every  respect  admirable,  and  the  creation  of  which  bears  the 
impress  of  that  keen  political  insight  which,  according  to  many 
Continental  authorities,  is  the  birthright  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  India  is  governed  locally  by  a  council  composed  mainly 
of  officials  who  have  passed  their  adult  lives  in  the  country ; 
but  the  Viceroy,  and  occasionally  the  legal  and  financial  members 
of  Council,  are  sent  from  England  and  are  usually  chosen  by 
reason  of  their  general  qualifications,  rather  than  on  accoimt 
of  any  special  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  This  system  avoids 
the  dangers  consequent  on  over-centralisation,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  associates  with  the  administration  of  the  country 
some  individuals  who  are  personally  imbued  with  the  general 
principles  of  government  which  are  favoured  by  the  central 
authority.  Its  tendency  is  to  correct  the  defect  from  which 
the  officials  employed  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  are 
most  likely  to  suffer,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  the  importance 
of  some  local  event  or  consideration,  and  of  unduly  neglecting 
arguments  based  on  considerations  of  wider  Imperial  import. 
It  enhances  the  idea  of  proportion,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
qualities  necessary  to  any  politician  or  governing  body.  Long 
attention  to  one  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  is  apt  to  narrow 
the  vision  of  specialists.  The  adjunct  of  an  element,  which  is 
not  Anglo-Indian,  to  the  Indian  Government  acts  as  a  corrective 
to  this  evil.  The  members  of  the  Government  who  are  sent 
from  England,  if  they  have  no  local  experience,  are  at  all  events 
exempt  from  local  prejudices.  They  bring  to  bear  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  come  before  them  a  wide  general  knowledge  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  liberal  spirit  and  vigorous  common  sense 
which  are  acquired  in  the  course  of  an  English  parliamentary 
career. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  matter  of  important  detail,  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  give  continuity  to  Indian  policy, 
to  select  young  men  to  fill  the  place  of  Viceroy,  and  to  extend 
the  period  of  office  from  five  to  seven,  or  even  to  ten  years. 

Although  over-centralisation  is  to  be  avoided,  a  certain 
amount  of  control  from  a  central  authority  is  not  only  im- 
avoidable ;  if  properly  exercised,  it  is  most  beneficial.  One 
danger  to  which  the  local  agent  is  exposed  is  that,  being  iU- 
informed  of  circumstances  l}dng  outside  his  range  of  political 
vision,  he  may  lose  sight  of  the  general  principles  which  guide 
the  policy  of  the  Empire  ;  he  may  treat  subjects  of  local  interest 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  damage,  or  even  to  jeopardise.  Imperial 
interests.  The  central  authority  is  in  a  position  to  obviate  any 
danger  arising  from  this  cause.  To  ensure  the  harmonious 
VOL.  CCVII.  NO.  CCCCXXIII.  C 
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working  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machine,  the  central 
authority  should  endeavour,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  realise  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  government  of  the  dependency  ; 
whilst  the  local  agent  should  be  constantly  on  the  watch  lest 
he  should  overrate  the  importance  of  some  local  issue,  or  fail 
to  appreciate  fully  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  action  of  the 
central  authority. 

To  sum  up  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  fate  which  befell  Rome,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  due  to  the  special  causes  of  decay  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  may  be  averted  by  close  adherence  to  two  important 
principles.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  local  revenues 
should  be  expended  locally.  The  second  is  that  over-centra¬ 
lisation  should  above  all  things  be  avoided.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  the  creation  of  self-governing  institutions  in  those 
dependencies  whose  civilisation  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  justify 
the  adoption  of  this  course ;  or  by  decentralising  the  executive 
Government  in  cases  where  self-government,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  impossible  or  undesirable. 

6.  Barbarous  finance. — Mr.  Hodgkin  says  that  the  system  of 
Imperial  taxation  under  the  Roman  Empire  was  ‘  wasteful, 

‘  oppressive,  and,  in  a  word,  barbarous.’  He  gives,  as  an  instance 
in  point,  the  Roman  Indiction.  This  was  the  name  given  to 
the  system  under  which  the  taxable  value  of  the  land  throughout 
the  Empire  was  reassessed  every  fifteen  years.  At  each  re¬ 
assessment,  Mr.  Hodgkin  says,  ‘  the  few  who  had  prospered 
‘  found  themselves  assessed  on  the  higher  value  which  their 
‘  lands  had  acquired,  while  the  many  who  were  sinking  down 
‘  into  poverty  obtained,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  little  relief  from 
‘  taxation  on  account  of  the  higher  rate  which  was  charged  to  all.’ 

It  is  somewhat  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  the  system  which  Mr. 
Hodgkin  so  strongly  condemns,  and  which  he  even  regards  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is — save  in 
respect  to  the  intervals  of  periodical  re-assessment — very  similar 
to  that  which  exists  everywhere  in  India,  except  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  where  the  rights  conferred  on  the  Zemindars  under 
Lord  Cornwallis’s  Permanent  Settlement  are  still  respected  in 
spite  of  occasional  imwise  suggestions  that  time  and  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  rupee  have  obliterated  any  moral  obligations 
to  maintain  them.  Nor  are  the  results  obtained  in  India 
altogether  dissimilar  from  those  observable  under  Roman  rule. 
The  knowledge  that  re-assessment  was  imminent  has,  it  is 
believed,  often  discouraged  the  outlay  of  private  capital  on 
improving  the  land.  More  than  this,  it  is  notorious  that,  at  one 
time,  some  provinces  suffered  greatly  from  the  mistakes  made 
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by  the  settlement  officers.  These  latter  were  animated  with  the 
best  intentions,  but,  in  spite  of  their  marked  ability — for  they 
were  all  specially  selected  men — they  often  found  the  task 
entrusted  to  them  impossible  of  execution.  Unfortunately, 
political  or  administrative  errors  cannot  be  condoned  by  reason 
of  good  intentions.  Like  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  natives  of  India 
suffer  from  the  mistakes  of  their  rulers. 

The  intentions  of  the  British,  as  compared  with  the  Roman 
Government  are,  however,  noteworthy  from  one  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  from  a  correct  appreciation  of  those  intentions 
it  is  possible  to  evolve  a  principle  perhaps  in  some  degree  calcu¬ 
lated  to  avert  the  consequences  which  befell  Rome,  partly  by 
reason  of  fiscal  errors. 

In  spite  of  some  high-sounding  commonplaces  which  were  at 
times  enunciated  by  Roman  lawgivers  and  statesmen,  and  in 
which  a  ring  of  utilitarian  philosophy  is  to  be  recognised  *  — 
and  of  the  further  fact  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Verres,  a  check 
was  sometimes  applied  to  the  excesses  of  local  Governors,  it 
is  almost  certainly  true  that  the  rulers  of  Rome  did  not  habitually 
act  on  the  recognition  of  any  very  strong  moral  obligation 
binding  on  the  Imperial  Government  in  its  treatment  of  subject 
races.  The  merits  of  any  fiscal  system  were  probably  judged 
mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount  of  funds  which  it 
poured  into  the  Treasury.  The  fiscal  principles  on  which  the 
Emperors  of  Rome  acted  survived  long  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  deserve  the  epithet  of  ‘  barbarous  ’ 
which  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  British  Government  is  altogether 
different.  Its  intentions  are  admirable.  Every  farthing  which 
has  been  spent — and,  it  may  be  feared,  often  wasted — on  the 
numerous  military  expeditions  in  which  the  Government  of  India 
has  been  engaged  during  the  last  century  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  certainly  be  considered  as  expenditure  incurred  on  objects 
which  were  of  paramount  interest  to  the  Indian  taxpayers. 
Moreover,  a  whole  category  of  British  legislation  connected  with 
fiscal  matters  has  been  undertaken,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  revenue  as  with  the  object  of  distributing  the 
burthen  of  taxation  equally  amongst  the  different  classes  of 
society.  Much  of  this  legislation  has  been  perfectly  justifiable 

*  Perhaps  the  best-known  example  is  ‘  Salus  populi  suprema  lex 
esto,’  a  maxim  which,  as  Selden  has  pointed  out  (‘  Table  Talk  ’  ciii.), 
is  very  frequently  misapplied.  See  also  the  advice  given  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  the  Parthian  Mithridates  (Tacitus,  ‘Ann.’ 
xii.  11.) 
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and  even  beneficial.  Nevertheless,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  generally  based  on  the  purely  Western  principle  that 
abstract  justice  is  in  itself  a  desirable  thing  to  attain,  and  that 
a  fiscal  or  administrative  system  stands  condenmed  if  it  is  want¬ 
ing  in  symmetry.  It  was  against  any  extreme  application  of 
this  principle  that  Burke  directed  some  of  his  most  forcible 
diatribes.*  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  commend¬ 
able  want  of  intellectual  s)mimetry  which  is  the  inherited 
possession  of  the  Englishman  gives  him  a  very  great  advantage 
as  an  Imperialist  agent  over  those  trained  in  the  rigid  and 
bureaucratic  school  of  Continental  Europe.  But  the  English¬ 
man  is  a  Western,  albeit  an  Anglo-Saxon  Western,  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  all  processes  of  reasoning,  the  gulf  which  separates 
any  one  member  of  the  European  family  from  another  is  in¬ 
finitely  less  wide  than  that  which  divides  all  Westerns  from  all 
Orientals.  Even  the  Englishman,  therefore,  is  constrained — 
sometimes  much  against  his  will — to  bow  down  in  that  temple 
of  Logic,  the  existence  of  which  the  Oriental  is  disposed  altogether 
to  ignore.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  choice  lies  between  the 
enforcement  on  the  reluctant  Oriental  of  principles  based  on 
logic — occasionally  on  the  very  simple  science  of  arithmetic — 
or  abandoning  the  work  of  civilisation  altogether.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  dangers  to  which  the  British  Empire  is  exposed 
by  reason  of  fiscal  measures  are  due  not,  as  was  the  case  with 
Rome,  to  barbarous,  but  rather  to  ultra-scientific  finance.  We 
give  a  case  in  poi*t. 

The  land-tax  has  always  been  the  principal  source  from  which 
Oriental  potentates  have  derived  their  revenues.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  which  they 
have  adopted  has  generally  been  to  take  as  much  from  the 
cultivators  as  they  could  get.  Reformers,  such  as  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  have  at  times  endeavoured  to  introduce  more  enlightened 
methods  of  taxation  and  to  carry  into  practice  the  theories  upon 

•  ‘  The  idea  of  forcing  everything  to  an  artificial  equality  has 
something,  at  first  view,  very  captivating  in  it.  It  has  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  imaginable  of  justice  and  good  order  ;  and  very  many  persons, 
without  any  sort  of  partial  purposes,  have  been  led  to  adopt  such 
schemes,  and  to  pursue  them  with  great  earnestness  and  warmth. 
Though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  minute,  laborious,  and  very  expen¬ 
sive  cadastre,  which  was  made  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  has  done 
no  sort  of  good,  and  that  after  all  his  pains  a  few  years  will  restore 
all  things  to  their  first  inequality,  yet  it  has  been  the  admiration 
of  half  the  reforming  financiers  of  Europe ;  I  mean  the  official 
financiers,  as  well  as  the  speculative.’  Memoirs  of  ‘  Sir  Philip  Francis,’ 
ii.  126. 
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which  the  fiscal  system  in  all  Moslem  countries  is  based.  Those 
theories  are  by  no  means  so  objectionable  as  is  often  supposed. 
But  the  reforms  which  some  few  capable  rulers  attempted  to 
introduce  have  almost  always  crumbled  away  under  the  regime 
of  their  successors.*  In  practice,  the  only  limit  to  the  demands 
of  the  ruler  of  an  Oriental  State  has  been  the  ability  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  satisfy  them.f  The  only  defence  of  the  taxpayers 
has  lain  in  the  concealment  of  their  incomes  at  the  risk  of  being 
tortured  till  they  divulged  their  amount. 

Nevertheless,  even  under  such  a  system  as  this,  the  wind  is 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  by  the  fact  that  Oriental  rulers 
recognise  that  they  cannot  get  money  from  a  man  who  posse.sses 
none.  If,  from  drought  or  other  causes,  the  cultivator  raises 
no  crop,  he  is  not  required  to  pay  any  land-tax.  The  idea  of 
expropriation  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes  is  purely  Western 
and  modern.  Under  Roman  law,  it  was  the  rule  in  contracts 
for  rent  that  a  tenant  was  not  bound  to  pay  if  any  ‘  vis  major  ’ 
prevented  him  from  reaping. 

The  European  system  is  very  different.  A  far  less  heavy 
demand  is  made  on  the  cultivator,  but  he  is,  at  all  events  in 
principle  and  sometimes  in  practice,  called  upon  to  meet  it  in 
good  and  bad  years  alike.  He  is  expected  to  save  in  years  of 
plenty  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficit  in  lean  years.  If  he  is 
unable  to  pay,  he  is  liable  to  be  expropriated,  and  he  often  is 
expropriated.  This  plan  is  just,  logical,  and  very  Western. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Oriental  cultivators  do  not  some¬ 
times  rather  prefer  the  oppression  and  elasticity  of  the  Eastern 
to  the  justice  and  rigidity  of  the  Western  system. 

Various  palliatives  have  been  adopted  in  India  with  a  view 
to  giving  some  elasticity  to  the  working  of  the  Land  Revenue 
system.  In  Egypt,  where  the  administration  is  much  less 
Anglicised  than  in  India,  and  where,  for  various  reasons,  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  presents  relatively  fewer  difficulties,  it 
is  the  practice  now,  as  was  the  case  under  purely  native  rule,  to 
remit  the  taxes  on  what  is  known  as  Sharaki  lands,  that  is  to 
say,  land  which,  owing  to  a  low  Nile,  has  not  been  irrigated. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  this 
subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  approach 
the  subject  of  fiscal  administration.  The  latter  urges  with 
unanswerable  logic  that  financial  equilibrium  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  he  cannot  frame  a  trustworthy  Budget  unless 


*  Mill,  ‘  History  of  British  India,’  vi.  433, 
t  Elphinstone,  ‘  History  of  India,’  p.  77. 
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he  knows  the  amount  he  may  count  on  receiving  from  direct 
taxes,  especially  from  the  land-tax.  The  Eastern  replies  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  either  financial  equilibrium  or  of  budgets, 
that  it  has,  indeed,  from  time  immemorial  been  the  custom  to 
leave  him  nought  but  a  bare  pittance  when  he  had  money, 
but  to  refrain  from  any  endeavours  to  extort  money  from 
him  when  he  had  none. 

Another  instance  drawn,  not  from  the  practices  of  fiscal 
administration,  but  from  legislation  on  a  cognate  subject,  may  be 
cited. 

Directly  Western  civilisation  comes  in  contact  with  a  back¬ 
ward  Oriental  society,  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor 
are  entirely  changed.  A  social  revolution  is  effected.  The 
Western  applies  his  code  with  stern  and  ruthless  logic.  The 
child-like  Eastern,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  house  should  be  sold  over  his  head  because  he 
affixed  his  seal  to  a  document,  which,  very  probably,  he  had 
never  read,  or  at  all  events  had  never  fully  understood,  and 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  a  man  at  one  time  apparently 
animated  with  benevolent  intentions,  inasmuch  as  he  wished  to 
lend  him  money,  but  who  subsequently  showed  his  malevolence 
by  asking  to  be  repaid  his  loan  with  interest  at  an  exorbitant 
rate. 

Here,  again,  many  palliatives  have  been  suggested  and  some 
have  been  applied,  but  many  of  them  sin  against  the  economic 
law,  which  provides  that  legislation  intended  to  protect  a  man 
against  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly  or  improvidence  is 
generally  unproductive  of  result. 

In  truth,  no  thoroughly  effective  remedy  can  be  applied  in 
cases  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  without  abandoning  all 
real  attempt  at  progress.  Civilisation  must,  unfortimately, 
have  its  victims,  amongst  whom  are  to  some  extent  inevitably 
numbered  those  who  do  not  recognise  the  paramount  necessities 
of  the  Budget  system,  and  those  who  contract  debts  with  an 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the  caveat  emptor  principle.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Western  financier  will  act  wisely  if,  casting  aside 
some  portion  of  his  Western  habit  of  thought,  he  recognises  the 
facts  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  if,  fully  appreciating  the 
intimate  connexion  between  finance  and  politics  in  an  Eastern 
country,  he  endeavours,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  temper  the 
clean-cut  science  of  his  fiscal  measures  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suit  the  customs  and  intellectual  standard  of  the  subject  race  with 
which  he  has  to  deal. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  taxation  levied  stands  apart 
from  the  method  of  its  imposition.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
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principle  of  universal  application  that  high  taxation  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  assured  stability  of  Imperial  rule.* 

The  financier  and  the  hydraulic  engineer,  who  is  a  powerful  ally 
of  the  financier,  have  probably  a  greater  potentiality  of  creating 
an  artificial  and  self-interested  loyalty  than  even  the  judge. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
criminals,  or  even  of  civil  litigants,  in  any  society  is  limited ; 
whereas  practically  the  whole  population  consists  of  taxpayers. 
In  the  second  place,  the  arbitrary  methods  of  administering 
justice  practised  by  Oriental  rulers  do  not  shock  their  subjects 
nearly  so  much  as  Europeans  are  often  disposed  to  think. 
Custom  has  made  it  in  them  a  property  of  easiness.  They  often, 
indeed,  fail  to  appreciate  the  intentions,  and  are  disposed  to 
resent  the  methods,  of  those  whose  object  it  is  to  establish 
justice  in  the  law-courts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ignorant 
Egyptian  fellah  or  Indian  ryot  can  understand  the  difference 
between  a  Government  which  takes  nine-tenths  of  his  crop  in 
the  shape  of  land-tax,  and  one  which  only  takes  one-third  or 
one-fourth.  He  can  realise  that  he  is  better  off  if  the  water  is 
allowed  to  flow  periodically  on  to  his  fields,  than  he  was  when 
the  influential  land-owner,  who  possessed  a  property  up-stream 
on  the  canal,  made  a  dam  and  prevented  him  from  getting  any 
water  at  all. 

These  principles  would  probably  meet  with  general  acceptance 
from  all  who  have  considered  the  question  of  Imperial  rule. 
They  are,  indeed,  almost  commonplace.  Unfortunately,  in 
practice  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  them  is  often  forgotten. 
India  is  the  great  instance  in  point.  Englishmen  are  often  so 
convinced  that  the  natives  of  India  ought  to  be  loyal,  they 
hear  so  much  said  of  their  loyalty,  they  appreciate  so  little  the 
causes  which  are  at  work  to  produce  disloyalty,  and,  in  spite 
of  occasional  mistakes  due  to  errors  of  judgement,  they  are  in 
reality  so  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  what  they  consider,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  erroneously,  their  duty  towards  the  native  popu¬ 
lation,  that  they  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  subject  race  is  the  principal  basis  of  the  whole 
Imperial  fabric.  They  forget,  whilst  they  are  adding  to  the 
upper  story  of  the  house,  that  the  foundations  may  give  way. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  (fiscussion  upon 
Indian  affairs.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Indian  history 
of  the  last  few  years  certainly  gives  cause  for  some  anxiety. 


*  Lord  Lawrence  said,  ‘  Light  taxation  is,  in  my  mind,  the 
tanacea  for  foreign  rule  in  India.’  Boaworth  Smith,  ‘  Life  of 
jord  Lawrence,’  vol.  ii.Jp.  497. 
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Attention  was  at  one  time  too  exclusively  paid  to  frontier  policy, 
which  constitutes  only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  important, 
element  of  the  complex  Indian  problem. 

That  the  policy  of  ‘  masterly  inactivity,’  to  use  the  phrase 
epigrammatically,  but  perhaps  somewhat  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  line  of  action  advocated  by  Lord  Lawrence  in  1869,  re¬ 
quired  some  modifications  as  the  onward  movement  of  Russia  in 
Asia  developed,  will  scarcely  be  contested  by  the  most  devoted 
of  Lawrentian  partisans  and  followers.  That  those  modifica¬ 
tions  were  wisely  introduced  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  admit.  The  portion  of  Lord  Lawrence’s  pro¬ 
gramme  which  was  necessarily  temporary,  inasmuch  as  it 
depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  was  rejected  without 
taking  sufficient  account  of  the  further  and  far  more  important 
portion  which  was  of  permanent  application.  This  latter 
portion  was  defined  in  an  historic  and  oft-quoted  despatch  which 
he  indited  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  India,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  his  political  testament.  In  this  despatch. 
Lord  Lawrence,  speaking  with  all  the  authority  due  to  a  life¬ 
long  acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs,  laid  down  the  broad 
general  principle  that  the  strongest  security  of  our  rule  lay 
‘  in  the  contentment,  if  not  in  the  attachment,  of  the  masses.’  * 
The  truth  of  this  general  principle  was  at  one  time  too  much 
neglected.  Under  the  influence  of  a  predominant  militarism 
acting  on  too  pliant  politicians,  vast  nulitary  expenditure  was 
incurred.  Territory  lying  outside  the  natural  geographical 
frontier  of  India  was  occupied,  the  acquisition  of  which  was 
condemned  not  merely  by  sound  policy,  but  also  by  sound 
strategy.  Taxation  was  increased,  and,  generally,  the  material 
interests  of  the  natives  of  India  were  sacrificed  and  British 
Imperial  rule  exposed  to  subsequent  danger,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  a  school  of  soldier-politicians  who  only  saw 
one,  and  that  the  most  technical  aspect  of  a  very  wide  and 
complex  question. 

Neither,  unfortunately,  is  there  any  sure  guarantee  that  the 
mistakes,  which  it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  were 
made,  will  not  recur.  Where,  indeed,  are  we  to  look  for  any 
effective  check  ?  The  rulers  of  India,  whether  they  sit  in 
Calcutta  or  London,  may  again  be  carried  away  by  the  partial 
views  of  an  influential  class,  or  of  a  few  masterful  individuals. 
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It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  creating  free  institutions  in  India  to 
control  the  Indian  Government.  Experience  has  shown  that 
parliamentary  action  in  England  not  unfrequently  degenerates 
into  acrimonious  discussion  and  recrimination  dictated  by 
party  passion  ;  in  any  case,  it  is  generally  too  late  to  change  the 
course  of  events.  Still  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  action 
of  the  British  press,  which  falls  a  ready  victim  to  the  specious 
arguments  advanced  by  some  strategical  pseudo-imperialist 
in  high  position,  or  by  some  fervent  acolyte  who  has  learnt 
at  the  feet  of  his  master  the  fatal  and  facile  lesson  of  how  an 
Empire,  built  up  by  statesmen,  may  be  wrecked  by  the  well- 
intentioned  but  mistaken  measures  recommended  by  specialists 
to  ensure  Imperial  salvation.  The  managers  of  the  London 
newspapers  afford,  indeed,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  every 
facility  for  the  publication  of  views  adverse  to  those  which 
they  themselves  advocate.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that, 
during  the  years  when  the  unwise  frontier  policy  of  a  few  years 
ago  was  being  planned  and  executed,  the  voices  of  the  opposition, 
although  they  w'ere  those  of  Indian  statesmen  and  officials  who 
could  speak  with  the  highest  authority,  failed  to  obtain  an 
adequate  hearing  until  the  evil  was  irremediable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  views  of  the  strategical  specialists  went  abroad  over 
the  land,  with  the  result  that  ill-informed  and  careless  public 
opinion  followed  their  advice  without  having  any  very  precise 
idea  of  whither  it  was  being  led. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  need  for  great  care 
and  watchfulness  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  That 
same  inconsistency  of  character  and  absence  of  definite  aim, 
which  are  such  notable  Anglo-Saxon  qualities  and  which  adapt 
themselves  so  admirably  to  the  requirements  of  Imperial  rule, 
may  in  some  respects  constitute  an  additional  danger.  If  we 
are  not  to  adopt  a  policy  based  on  securing  the  contentment  of 
the  subject  race  by  ministering  to  their  material  interests,  we 
must  of  necessity  make  a  distinct  approach  to  the  counter¬ 
policy  of  governing  by  the  sword  alone.  In  that  case,  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  allow  a  free  native  press,  or  to  encourage  high 
education.  Any  repressive  or  retrograde  measures  in  either  of 
these  directions  would,  without  doubt,  meet  with  strong  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  reasonable  opposition  in  England.  A  large 
section  of  the  public,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  they  had  stood 
passively  by  whilst  measures,  such  as  the  imposition  of  increased 
taxes,  which  the  natives  of  India  really  resent,  were  adopted, 
would  protest  loudly  against  the  adoption  of  other  measures 
which  are,  indeed,  open  to  objection,  but  which  nevertheless 
touch  Oriental  in  a  far  less  degree  than  they  affect  Western 
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public  feeling.  The  result  of  this  inconsistency  is  that  our  present 
system  rather  tends  to  turn  out  demagogues  from  our  colleges, 
to  give  them  every  facility  for  sowing  their  subversive  views 
broadcast  over  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  which  they  sow.  Now 
this  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  sound  Imperial  policy.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  effectually  prevent  the  manufacture  of  demagogues 
without  adopting  measures  which  would  render  us  false  to 
our  acknowledged  principles  of  government  and  to  our  civilising 
mission.  But  we  may  govern  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
demagogue  no  fulcrum  with  which  to  move  his  credulous  and 
ill  -  informed  countrymen  and  co-religionists.  The  leading 
principle  of  a  government  of  this  nature  should  be  that  low 
taxation  is  the  most  potent  instrument  with  which  to  conjure 
discontent.  This  is  the  policy  which  will  tend  more  than  any 
other  to  the  stability  of  Imperial  rule.  If  it  is  to  be  adopted, 
two  elements  of  British  society  will  have  to  be  kept  in 
check  at  the  hands  of  the  statesman,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  moralist.  These  are  Militarism  and  Commercial 
Egotism.  The  Empire  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  its  army.  It  thrives  on  its  commerce.  But 
if  the  soldier  and  the  trader  are  not  kept  under  some  degree 
of  statesmanlike  control,  they  are  capable  of  becoming  the  most 
formidable,  though  unconscious,  enemies  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  though  there  are  some  dis¬ 
quieting  circumstances  attendant  on  our  Imperial  rule,  the 
general  result  of  an  examination  into  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  collapse  of  Roman  power,  and  a  comparison  of  those  causes 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  British  Empire  is  governed, 
are,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  To  every  danger  which  threatens 
there  is  a  safeguard.  To  every  portion  of  the  body  politic  in 
which  symptoms  of  disease  may  occur,  it  is  possible  to  apply  a 
remedy. 

Christianity  is  our  most  powerful  ally.  We  are  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  slave-dealer  and  the  slave-owner.  The  dangers 
arising  from  the  possible  pauperisation  of  the  proletariat  may, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  averted  by  our  national  character  and  by  the 
natural  play  of  our  time-honoured  institutions.  If  we  adhere 
steadily  to  the  principle  that  local  revenues  are  to  be  expended 
locally,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  give  all  reasonable  encourage¬ 
ment  to  local  self-government  and  shun  any  tendency  towards 
over-centralisation,  we  shall  steer  clear  of  one  of  the  rocks  on 
which  the  Roman  ship  of  state  was  wrecked.  Unskilful  or  vmwise 
finance  is  our  greatest  danger,  but  here  again  the  remedy  lies 
ready  to  hand  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
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It  consists  in  adapting  our  fiscal  methods  to  the  requirements 
of  our  subject  races,  and  still  more  in  the  steadfast  rejection 
of  any  proposals  which,  by  rendering  high  taxation  inevitable, 
will  infringe  the  cardinal  principle  on  which  a  sound  Imperial 
policy  should  be  based.  That  principle  is  that,  whilst  the  sword 
should  be  always  ready  for  use,  it  should  be  kept  in  reserve  for 
great  emergencies,  and  that  we  should  endeavour  to  find,  in  the 
contentment  of  the  subject  race,  a  more  worthy  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a  stronger  bond  of  union  between  the  rulers  and  the  niled. 

If  any  more  sweeping  generalisation  than  this  is  required, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  of  a  sound  Imperial  policy  admit  of  being  embodied 
in  this  one  statement,  that,  whilst  steadily  avoiding  any  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  official  proselytism,  our  relations  with 
the  various  races  who  are  subjects  of  the  King  of  England  should 
be  founded  on  the  granite  rock  of  the  Christian  moral  code. 

Humanity,  as  it  passes  through  phase  after  phase  of  the  historical 
movement,  may  advance  indefinitely  in  excellence  ;  but  its  advance 
will  be  an  indefinite  approximation  to  the  Christian  type.  A  diver¬ 
gence  from  that  type,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  take  place,  will 
not  be  progress,  but  debasement  and  corruption.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view,  in  short,  the  world  may  abandon  Christianity,  but  can 
never  advance  beyond  it.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  authority,  or  even 
of  Revelation.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  reason  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world.  * 

*  Gold  win  Smith,  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,’  p.  154. 
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Art.  II.— lady  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 

1.  Letters  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  1709-1762.  With 

an  introduction  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  Everyman’s 

Library.  London  :  Dent,  1906. 

2.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  her  Times.  By  George 

Paston.  London  :  Methuen,  1907. 

EN  have  written  the  history  of  their  own  lives  in  many  ways 
direct  and  indirect ;  in  ‘  Confessions  ’  like  those  of  St. 
Augustine  or  Rousseau,  in  diaries  like  those  of  Pepys  or  Evel)^, 
ill  spiritual  analyses  like  those  of  Amiel  or  Novalis,  in  romances 
like  those  of  De  Senancour  or  Schlegel,  in  letters  like  those  of 
Petrarch  or  George  Sand.  And  of  all  the  fashions  devised  for 
presenting  personality  in  literature  letters  perhaps  are  the  most 
artless  and  let  us  in  most  easily  to  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
Confessions  are  usually  written  with  a  definitely  moral  purpose  ; 
diaries  with  one  eye  on  the  public  ;  romances  are  self-idealisa¬ 
tions  ;  but  letters,  because  they  are  written  in  the  disarmament 
of  love,  are  apt  to  show  men  and  women  as  they  really  are. 
In  a  ‘  familiar  conversation  between  intimate  friends,’  which 
was  Lord  Chesterfield’s  definition  of  letter-writing,  there  can 
be  no  posturing  for  posterity,  no  false  humility,  truth  will  im¬ 
probably  be  sacrificed  for  effect,  literary  self-consciousness  will 
be  absent.  The  correspondence  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
is  distinguished  by  these  negative  qualities,  and  forms  in 
consequence  one  of  the  most  interesting  autobiographies  in  the 
English  tongue.  Yet  though  the  qualities  that  distinguish  her 
writing  are  negative,  her  self-revelation  is  a  positive,  vigorous 
and  continuous  thing  that  has  no  kinship  with  those  apathetic 
souls  described  by  her  friend  Pope  : 

‘  Dim  lights  of  life,  that  burn  a  length  of  years 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres  ; 

Like  Eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 

And  close  confined  in  their  own  palace  sleep.’ 

Lady  Mary’s  letters  are  not  widely  read  because  it  is  difficult  to 
get  people  to  take  interest  in  a  figure  which  has  been,  as  it  were, 
in  the  shop-front  of  English  Uterature  for  generations,  and 
whose  story  is  at  least  superficially  familiar  to  us  all.  Too 
many  persons  know,  like  the  mythical  Girton  girl,  that  ‘  she 
‘  quarrelled  with  Pope,  and  had  something  to  do  with  vac- 
‘  cination,’  just  as  too  many  persons  have  been  content  to 
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regard  her  letters  as  the  brilliant  pas  setd  of  a  blue-stocking, 
instead  of  as  the  autobiography  of  one  of  the  warmest-hearted 
and  most  solitary  women  who  ever  lived  in  the  great  world.  We 
are  often  satisfied  in  approaching  the  actors  of  earlier  cen¬ 
turies  with  judging  them  coldly  by  standards  which  we  should 
never  apply  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  own  day.  We  look 
at  them  with  critical  aloofness,  and  are  surprised  that  they  seem 
80  mechanical,  and  so  inhuman.  There  is  but  one  way  of  under¬ 
standing  the  living,  and  that  is  by  loving  them,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  with  the  dead.  By  feeling  after  the  humanity  of 
those  spectral  people  they  become  to  us  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
though  we  are  told  human  nature  does  not  alter  with  the  cen¬ 
turies,  yet  it  is  good  that  we  convince  ourselves  by  experience 
that  the  relations  of  men  and  women  are  unchanging  as  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  that  the  heart  has  never  slumbered,  that 
feeling  does  not  cease  to  be  feeling,  though  ‘  blues  ’  turn  to 
‘  vapours,’  ‘  nerves  ’  to  ‘  sensibiUty,’  and  ‘  sincerity  ’  to  ‘  plain- 
‘  dealing.’ 

George  Paston  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  Lady  Mary  in 
his  new  book,  for  through  it  and  through  the  many  unpublished 
letters  which  he  quotes,  it  is  easy  to  learn  to  love  that  woman 
of  feeling  who  has  too  often  been  described  as  an  eccentric 
globe-trotter.  Hitherto  but  sixteen  out  of  the  himdred  love- 
letters  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Harrowby  have  been  pubhshed, 
and  it  is  from  the  unpublished  letters  that  we  learn  how  in¬ 
tensely  solitary  were  her  childhood  and  youth.  A  remark  in 
one  of  those  early  epistles  is  really  the  key  to  her  misfortimes, 
for  in  it  she  regrets  she  has  always  had  ‘  admiration  but  not 
‘  love,’  and  declares  that  all  she  asks  from  earthly  existence  is  such 
quiet  dependable  affection  as  would  make  any  life,  however 
obscure,  however  poor,  beautiful  to  her.  Rousseau  said  that 
the  difference  between  life  in  the  country  and  the  city  was  that 
in  the  one  case  you  knew  few  people  and  had  time  to  learn  love, 
in  the  other  that  you  became  acquainted  with  many  people  but 
learnt  to  love  no  one.  It  is  probable  that  Lady  Mary  was  never 
loved,  for  father,  husband,  son,  human  relations  which  should  be 
the  source  of  complete  heart-happiness,  were  all  unsatisfactory, 
and  all  unloving.  Admiration  began  for  her  on  the  day  when 
her  father  instituted  her  as  a  toast  at  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  and  so 
inaugurated  a  life  which  was  always  empty  because  it  did  not 
contain  the  one  thing  which  makes  life  worth  living.  Lady 
Mary,  whose  mother  had  died  when  she  was  a  Uttle  child,  did 
the  honours  of  her  father’s  house  at  Thoresby,  and  became  his 
carver  at  feasts,  but  except  on  social  occasions  Lord  Dorchester 
took  scant  notice  of  his  daughter,  and  we  catch  glimpses 
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of  a  lonely  little  person,  very  grown  up  and  serious,  working 
away  in  her  study  at  the  classics  and  at  English  composition. 
She  confessed  many  years  later  that  her  earUest  ambition  had 
been  to  found  a  conventual  institution  for  women  where  they 
could  study  in  peace.  Mary  Astell  had  published  her  ‘  Serious 
‘  Proposal  to  Ladies  ’  in  1694,  and  probably  Lady  Mary  had  read 
the  scheme  which  suggested  the  erection  of  ‘  a  monastery  or 
‘  religious  retirement,  not  only  to  be  a  retreat  from  the  world, 

‘  but  hkewise  a  previous  discipline  to  fit  us  to  do  the  greatest 
‘  good  in  it.’  Just  at  the  time  that  Lady  Mary  hved  it  was  out 
of  fashion  for  women  to  be  learned,  just  as  much  as  it  was  in  the 
fashion  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day  for  women  of  station  to  be 
highly  educated,  and  it  was  thought  incompatible  by  her 
acquaintances  for  her  to  live  in  society  and  yet  be  able  to  enjoy 
reading  the  classics.  Nothing  daunted  by  discouragement,  she 
tried  to  accomphsh  both,  but  in  the  end  her  early  tastes  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  in  Italy  she 
lived  through  and  with  her  books. 

Though  roads  were  being  improved  in  England  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  still  difficult  to  get 
about,  and  Thoresby,  Lord  Dorchester’s  house,  was  rather  an 
bolated  place  in  Sherwood  Forest.  Lady  Mary’s  sohtary  days 
were  sometimes  humanised  by  visits  from  neighbours  such  as 
the  Miss  Montagus  from  Wharnchffe  Lodge,  and  it  was 
in  their  rooms  that  she  first  met  their  brother  Edward.  The 
talk  on  this  occasion  turned  on  classic  authors,  and  the  ‘  rake 
‘  at  reading  ’  had  to  confess  she  had  never  read  Quintus 
Curtius,  the  book  on  which  her  contemporary,  Charles  XIL, 
founded  his  military  career,  whereupon  the  polished  Montagu 
sent  her  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  that  history.  In  this 
academic  fashion  began  the  acquaintance  which  ended  three 
years  later  in  so  ill-assorted  a  marriage.  No  one  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  story  of  the  strange  courtship,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  lady  was  drawn  on  from  avowal  to  avowal,  while  the  suitor 
withdrew  to  the  centre  of  indifference.  The  wooing  began  in 
'  indirect  fashion,  for  Edward  dictated  letters  of  admiration  to 
his  sister  Anne,  who  had  begged  the  honour  of  writing  to  her 
friend  Lady  Mary.  This  transparent  disguise  was  put  an  end 
to  in  September  1709  by  Anne’s  death,  and  through  the  winter 
the  lover  was  obliged  to  make  advances  on  his  own  account. 
In  the  early  spring  of  1710  interviews  were  interrupted  by 
Lord  Dorchester’s  resolve  to  send  his  daughter  away  from 
London  to  his  other  country  place,  Acton,  where  there  was 
‘  to  her  mortification  no  hbrary.’ 

‘  The  night  before  her  departure,’  we  read,  in  the  fragmentary 
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autobiography,  written  in  the  third  person,  which  she  at  this 
time  composed, 

‘  she  went  to  the  Park.  Sebastian  was  there  and  endeavoured 
by  his  books  and  messages  that  he  sent  by  the  orange- 
woman  to  show  her  that  this  sudden  remove  made  him  very 
miserable.  One  of  those  jades  who  make  it  their  business  to  find 
out  people’s  inclinations,  in  order  to  find  their  account  in  serving 
them,  seeing  an  unfeigned  melancholy  in  his  air  and  behaviour, 
told  him  after  the  farewell  bow  of  Laetitia,  that  she  gave  him 
permission  to  write  to  her,  and  herself  orders  to  convey  the  letter.’  * 

The  letters  which  passed  between  Sebastian  and  Laetitia  led 
to  a  business  interview  with  Lord  Dorchester.  The  suitor 
and  the  father  quarrelled  over  the  entail  and  settlements,  and 
marriage  negotiations  were  finally  dropped  at  Midsummer  1710. 
The  correspondence  was,  however,  not  dropped,  and  fingered 
on  intermittently  for  two  years,  till  a  runaway  wedding  put 
an  end  to  all  uncertainty. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu’s 
ability  and  character,  but  all  are  agreed  that  his  lack  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  want  of  affection  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  who  had,  in 
spite  of  his  plain  speaking,  idealised  him,  are  abominable.  Lady 
Mary  had  been  brought  up  in  the  society  of  wits,  therefore  she 
probably  set  too  high  a  value  on  Montagu  as  the  intimate  of 
Addison,  the  friend  of  Steele,  and  the  patron  of  letters  to  whom 
the  second  volume  of  the  ‘  Tatler  ’  was  dedicated.  She  not  un¬ 
naturally  thought  there  must  be  something  remarkably  dis- 
'  tinguished  about  a  man  who  could  combine  culture  with  cutting  a 
pretty  figure  in  the  two  worlds  of  politics  and  of  fashion,  a  com¬ 
bination  which  seemed  in  her  own  case  so  impossible  to  achieve. 
Her  idealisation  was  her  undoing,  for  Montagu  was  only  complete 
in  her  fancy,  and  in  reality  was  a  shallow  ungenerous  prig, 
priding  himself  on  speaking  the  truth  in  and  out  of  season, 
a  creature  as  ‘  contrairy  ’  as  it  is  conceivable  for  anyone  to  be. 
If  his  lady  was  kind  he  said  he  liked  reserve,  if  she  was  cold  he 
desired  expansiveness,  nothing  she  could  do  or  say  ever  pleased 
him,  and  yet  he  told  her  that  he  would  not  give  her  up,  till  the 
day  came  when  she  should  return  one  of  his  letters  unopened — 
an  action  that  seemed  to  him  a  fitting  conclusion  to  an  episode 
of  the  kind.  Lady  Mary  seems,  in  spite  of  her  own  judgement, 
to  have  been  mysteriously  drawn  towards  this  man.  Vanity 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  attachment  at  first, 
for  it  is  evident  from  one  or  two  remarks  she  lets  fall  that  she 
is  envied  by  all  her  acquaintance  for  her  friendship  with  the 

*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  her  Times,  p.  28. 
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wit,  and  one  day  she  told  him  that  even  if  she  was  not  good 
enough  for  him  to  marry  she  would  wish  to  preserve  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  which  she  was  so  vain.  A  severe  attack  of  measles 
gave  Mr.  Montagu  an  opportunity  of  sympathising  with  his  sick 
lady  love,  and  also  gives  us  the  chance  of  seeing  of  what  stuff 
his  affection  was  made.  Firstly  he  says  her  loss  would  be 
irretrievable,  and  secondly  that  he  would  not  be  the  least  con¬ 
cerned  if  it  left  her  plain,  because  it  would  lessen  the  number  of 
her  admirers,  though  nothing  could  make  her  less  beautiful  in 
his  eyes.  The  measles  depressed  her  dreadfully.  ‘  I  have  not 
‘  lived  very  long  in  the  world,  but  long  enough  to  be  weary  of  it, 
‘  and  in  the  state  I  am  in,  very  sorry  to  have  recovered.’  His 
formal  letters  were  too  selfish  in  their  point  of  view  to  be  of 
much  comfort,  and  he  cannot  cease  criticising  her  actions  and 
carping  at  her  character.  The  more  certain  he  was  that  the  girl 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  ever)d;hing  for  him  the  more  impossibly 
exacting  he  became.  After  her  illness  she  seemed  to  lose  spirit 
and  be  incapable  of  resenting  his  waywardness,  and  she  laments  : 
‘  The  softness  of  my  temper  is  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  my 
‘  composition.’ 

All  the  time  that  her  marriage  was  being  debated  she  tried 
to  fill  up  her  time  and  thoughts  b^y  translating  the  ‘  Enchiridion  ’ 
of  Epictetus ;  for  philosophy,  she  hoped,  might  harden  her  against 
the  uncertainties  of  fortune.  When  it  was  finished  she 
posted  her  translation  to  her  old  friend  and  adviser,  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Sahsbury,  for  judgement.  The  letter  which  accom¬ 
panies  it  is  full  of  apology ;  she  knows  ‘  there  is  hardly  a  cha- 
‘  racter  in  the  world  more  despicable,  or  more  liable  to  universal 
‘  ridicule  than  a  learned  woman,’  for  it  means  ‘  according  to  the 
‘  received  sense  a  tattUng,  impertinent,  vain  and  conceited 
‘  creature.’  Everything  that  Lady  Mary  did  was  stamped 
with  soundest  common  sense,  and  the  undertaking  of  such 
a  translation,  at  such  a  moment,  was  calculated  to  keep  her  in 
possession  of  her  reason  and  perhaps  her  soul  in  quietness.  She 
did  not  find  her  own  company  pleasant  under  the  circumstances. 
‘  People  mistake  very  much  in  placing  peace  in  woods  and  shades, 
‘  for  I  beheve  sohtude  puts  people  out  of  humour,  and  makes 
‘  them  disposed  to  quarrel.’ 

All  the  latter  part  of  this  summer  (1710)  Montagu  spent 
abroad,  having  resolved  ‘  to  have  a  truce  with  business,  politicks 
‘and  love.’  Lady  Mary,  having  no  notion  that  her  suitor  did 
not  cause  them  to  be  forwarded,  was  nearly  heartbroken  at 
getting  no  answer  to  her  letters.  When  he  returned  from  his 
holiday  he  wrote  to  her  in  a  hard,  cold  manner  which  hurt  her  pride 
as  well  as  her  heart,  but  she  would  not  let  him  see  how  miserable 
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it  made  her,  and  replied  with  affection  and  spirit.  ‘  I  begin 
‘  to  be  tired  of  my  humility  ’  .  .  .  ‘  I  foolishly  fancied  you  loved 
‘  me  (which  I  confess  I  never  had  any  great  reason  for,  more 
‘than  that  I  wished  it).’  When  discussing  the  question  of 
marriage,  he  urged  her  to  think  ‘  so  that  she  may  prevent  a 
‘  great  misfortune  falling  on  both  of  them.’  ‘  You  will  like  me 
‘  less  and  less  every  year,  perhaps  every  day  of  your  life,’  he 
writes  one  day  in  his  tiresome  way.  Never  a  touch  of  romance 
or  idealism  or  imagination  is  to  be  found  in  his  dealings — his 
was  a  nature  calculated  to  make  any  woman  miserable. 

In  February  1711  she  wrote,  ‘Do  not  think  of  marr)dng  me, 

‘  except  you  think  it  would  make  you  happy.  I  would  rather 
‘  never  see  you,  than  see  you  dislike  me.’  Other  suitors  came 
upon  the  scene  at  this  time,  and,  one  is  pleased  to  think,  gave 
the  crabbed  Edward  slight  uneasiness.  In  April  his  suit  seemed 
at  an  end,  for  his  lady  wrote,  ‘  Adieu.  .  .  .  You  have  thrown 
‘  away  a  heart  you  knew  not  how  to  value.  ...  You  are  unjust 
‘  and  I  am  unhappy — ’tis  past — I  will  never  think  of  you  more 
‘  — never.’ 

Correspondence,  however,  was  resumed  in  the  autumn,  when 
both  contemplated  a  runaway  match  to  avoid  settlement  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Assignations  in  Kensington  Gardens  were  made,  but 
trysts,  either  in  private  houses  or  public  parks,  were  most 
difficult  to  keep,  and  things  dragged  on  through  the  winter  in 
a  very  tedious  way,  and  in  the  spring  they  were  still  discussing 
marriage  a  la  hngue. 

‘  Should  we  not  repent  we  should  be  happy  beyond  example ;  if  / 
we  should  [repent]  we  should  I  fear  be  both  wretched  in  as  high 
a  degree.  I  should  not  hesitate  for  one  moment,  was  I  not  resolved 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  you.  ...  I  abandon  all  things  that  bear 
the  name  of  pleasure,  but  what  is  found  in  your  company.  I  give 
up  all  my  wishes  to  be  regulated  by  yours,  and  I  resolve  to  have 
no  other  study  but  that  of  pleasing  you.’  * 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Lady  Mary  was  nobly  willing  to 
fulfil  her  part  of  the  bargain,  for  she  says  again  :  ‘  I  am  willing 
‘  to  abandon  all  conversation  but  yoxtrs.  If  you  please  I  will 
‘  never  see  another  man.  In  short,  I  will  part  with  anything 
‘  for  you  but  you.’  By  July  things  came  to  a  crisis,  for  Lord 
Dorchester  had  arranged  another  match  for  his  daughter.  She 
had  no  inclination  for  the  suitor  he  favoured,  but  settlements 
were  made,  clothes  were  bought,  and  a  day  of  union  appointed. 
She  begged  her  father  to  allow  her  to  lead  a  single  life,  and  to 
Montagu  she  wrote,  ‘  I  hate  the  man  they  propose  for  me.  If  I 

*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  her  Times,  p.  131. 
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‘  did  not  hate  him,  my  reason  would  tell  me  he  is  not  capable 
‘  of  being  my  friend  or  my  companion.  I  have  an  esteem  for 
‘  you,  with  a  mixture  of  more  kindness  than  I  imagine.’ 

Her  father  banished  her  again  to  Acton  in  August,  where 
terribly  anxious  days  were  passed.  Her  letters  show  deep 
agitation  over  the  elopement,  which  she  now  regards  as  inevi¬ 
table.  Montagu  became  practical,  and  offered  to  provide  the 
coach,  licence,  and  parson  : 

‘  A  coach  and  six  looks  much  better  than  a  pair  for  such  a  service, 
but  will  it  not  be  more  likely  to  have  company  about  it  while  it  stands 
near  your  house  ?  If  we  should  once  get  into  a  coach,  let  us  not 
say  one  word  till  we  come  before  the  parson,  lest  we  should  engage 
in  fresh  disputes.’ 

A  kinder  letter  followed,  in  which  he  offers  to  escort  her  to 
Italy  and  do  what  she  wishes.  Then  came  a  real  love-letter.  As 
George  Paston  says,  ‘  the  only  love-letter  worthy  of  the  name 
‘  written  by  Mr.  Wortley  during  the  whole  period  of  his  court- 
‘  ship.’  He  talked  of  his  ‘  great  happiness,’  ‘  greatest  good 
‘  fortune  ’  and  of  the  number  of  times  he  had  kissed  her  letter. 
The  idea  of  running  away  troubled  her,  as  it  meant  a  breach 
with  her  family,  the  condemnation  of  her  circle  of  acquaintance, 
and  her  father’s  permanent  displeasure.  Lord  Dorchester  must 
have  had  some  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on,  for  he  came 
down  to  Acton  the  day  before  the  proposed  elopement,  and 
arranged  that  Lady  Mary  should  start  for  West  Dean  the  day 
following  under  her  brother’s  escort.  When  Montagu  heard  of 
this  he  prepared  to  follow,  in  order  to  carry  her  off  from  one 
of  the  inns  on  the  road.  Lord  Elingston,  who  was  to  act  escort, 
probably  was  sympathetic,  and  did  not  keep  too  strict  a  watch 
over  his  sister’s  movements,  but  things  did  not  go  easily 
even  then,  for  she  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  maid  behind 
at  Acton,  and  Edward  was  hopelessly  stupid  at  contriving  an 
escape.  Lady  Mary’s  last  few  letters  to  her  lover  are  penned 
on  the  roughest  paper  with  the  worst  of  pens.  No  one  knows 
exactly  what  happened  at  the  crisis ;  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  elopement  took  place  from  West  Dean,  and  not  from 
an  inn  on  the  road. 

Just  before  leaving  Acton  she  had  written  a  pathetic  entreaty, 
‘  Love  me  and  use  me  weU.’  Three  months  later  she  was  tor¬ 
menting  herself  to  distraction  in  the  country,  neglected  by  a 
husband  who  would  not  so  much  as  write  a  line  to  say  how  he 
did.  Christmas  found  her  at  Hinchinbrook  with  a  robin  for 
company.  Bad  roads  fenced  her  in  from  the  outer  world,  posts 
were  uncertain,  neighbours  inaccessible.  Depressed  and  ill. 
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she  tried  to  amuse  herself  with  reading  old  letters — those  of  the 
first  Lord  Sandwich  and  his  lady,  from  which  she  hoped  ‘to 
‘  extract  lessons  in  economy.’  She  also  wrote  an  appreciation  of 
Joseph  Addison’s  new  and  then  imacted  tragedy,  ‘  Cato,’  in  which 
she  particularly  praised  his  great  soliloquy  on  ‘  Immortality.’ 

‘  I  write  and  read  till  I  can’t  see,  and  then  I  walk,  sleep  succeeds, 

‘  and  thus  my  whole  time  is  divided.’  Poor  neglected  little 
bride !  Nothing  could  exceed  the  loneliness  of  her  situation, 
and  no  treatment  was  better  calculated  to  turn  a  warm,  proud 
heart  to  stone  or  to  create  the  seemingly  cold,  detached,  in¬ 
dependent  woman  that  Lady  Mary  in  later  days  appeared. 
Though  she  felt  ill  she  wrote  to  Montagu  that  she  did  not  think 
sickness  good  subject-matter  for  a  letter,  for  ailments,  she 
asserted,  should  only  be  discussed  with  physicians.  The  bride¬ 
groom  must  have  been  a  hard  man,  for  she  wrote,  ‘  Should 
‘  I  tell  you  that  I  am  uneasy,  that  I  am  out  of  humour,  should 
‘  I  see  you  half  an  hour  the  sooner  ?  I  am  in  circum- 
‘  stances  in  which  melancholy  is  apt  to  prevail  even  over  all 
‘  amusements,  dispirited  and  alone,  and  you  write  me  quarrelling 
‘  letters.’ 

The  baby  son  was  born  in  May  1713,  in  London.  When  Lady 
Mary  was  convalescent  Montagu  left  her  alone  again,  and  this 
was  the  occasion  for  an  outburst  of  undeserved  tenderness  on 
her  part. 

‘  You  have  not  been  gone  three  hours.  I  have  called  at  three 
people’s  doors,  and  without  knowing  it  myself,  I  find  I  have  come 
home  only  to  write  to  you.  The  late  rain  has  drawn  everybody  to 
the  Park.  I  shall  pass  the  whole  evening  in  my  chamber  alone, 
without  any  business,  but  thinking  of  you  in  a  manner  you  would 
call  affection,  if  I  should  repeat  it  to  you.  That  reffection  brings 
me  back  to  remember  I  should  not  write  my  thoughts  to  you. 
You  will  accuse  me  of  deceit  when  I  am  opening  my  heart  to  you, 
and  the  plainness  of  expressing  it  would  appear  artificial.  I  am 
sorry  to  remember  this  and  cheque  the  dnclination  that  I  have  to 
give  a  loose  to  my  tenderness,  and  tell  you  how  melancholy  all 
things  seem  to  me  in  your  absence.  How  impatient  I  am  for  the 
end  of  this  week,  and  how  little  possible  I  find  it  would  be  for  me 
to  live  without  you.  My  eyes  are  so  weak  I  can  go  no  further.’  * 

Montagu  was  too  much  occupied  with  politics  to  answer  this 
letter,  or  to  assure  her  that  her  fears  that  he  may  have  the 
small-pox,  from  which  her  brother  was  at  the  moment  suffering 
severely,  were  groundless. 

The  summer  she  spent  house-hunting,  unaided  by  Edward, 
*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and  her  Times,  p.  174. 
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who  was  electioneering.  Fixing  on  Middlethorpe,  near  York, 
they  lived  there  off  and  on  for  eighteen  months,  but  when  rumours 
of  the  Rebellion  began  to  float  about,  she  became  alarmed,  her 
husband  being  from  home,  and  contemplated  retreating  to  Castle 
Howard  for  protection,  which  she  said  was  the  same  thing  as 
‘  pensioning  in  a  nunnery,’  for  no  mortal  man  ever  entered  the 
doors  while  Lord  Carlisle  was  away.  Mr.  Montagu  was  so  much 
concerned  with  choosing  a  constituency  since  he  had  been 
supplanted  at  Huntingdon  by  his  father,  that  he  had  no  time 
to  go  north.  His  wife,  who  was  ambitious  for  him,  egged  him 
on  to  ‘  push  ’  a  little  more  for  a  good  seat.  ‘  It  is  my  interest 
‘  to  believe  (as  I  do)  that  you  deserve  everything  and  are  capable 
‘  of  everything.  But  nobody  else  will  believe  you  if  they  see 
‘  you  get  nothing.’ 

Most  of  the  first  two  years  of  their  married  life — those  years 
which  are  often  so  intensely  happy — were  full  of  sadness  and 
solicitude.  Dismal  little  ejaculations  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  letters  : 

‘  You  made  me  cry  two  hours  last  night,  I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  use  me  so  ill.  ...  I  know  very  well  that  nobody  was  ever 
teized  into  a  liking  and  ’tis  perhaps  harder  to  revive  a  past  one  than 
to  overcome  an  aversion,  bat  I  cannot  forbear  any  longer  telling  you 
that  I  think  you  use  me  very  unkindly.  ...  I  beg  you  to  write  to 
me,  till  you  do  I  shall  not  have  an  easy  minute.’ 

On  January  1,  1715,  Lady  Mary  set  out  from  Middlethorpe. 
The  new  king  had  just  ascended  the  throne ;  the  Tories, 
with  whom  the  late  queen  had  so  strongly  sympathised,  were 
out  of  ofl&ce ;  the  day  of  the  Whigs  had  again  dawned.  Lord 
Dorchester  was  created  Duke  of  Kdngston ;  Montagu  was  offered 
a  post  as  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  The  latter  hesitated 
in  accepting  this  office,  for  ‘  he  had  that  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
‘  as  made  him  think  any  offer  below  that  of  Secretary  of  State 
‘  not  worth  his  acceptance.’  Once  more  Lady  Mary  was  seen 
in  society.  By  the  members  of  George  I.’s  dull  court,  as  well 
as  by  the  poets  and  wits  of  the  town,  she  was  welcomed  with 
delight.  Pope,  who  was  at  the  time  translating  the  ‘  Iliad,’ 
became  her  admirer,  and  either  he  or  Gay  passed  judgement  on 
her  ladyship’s  ‘  Town  Eclogues,’  and  perhaps  assisted  to  polish 
them.  The  eclogues,  of  which  there  was  one  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  held  the  mirror  to  fashionable  hfe,  and  Lady  Mary 
was  the  object  of  much  adulation  as  the  manuscript  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  Three  of  them  crept  anonymously  into  print,  and 
many  years  later  they  were  all  published  by  Horace  Walpole. 
The  poem  for  Saturday  describes  the  feelings  of  Flavia  when 
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attacked  by  the  small-pox,  and  was  written  in  1715,  the  year 
in  which  Lady  Mary  lost  her  eyelashes  through  the  scourge, 
a  fate  not  quite  so  terrible  as  that  of  the  charming  letter-writer 
of  a  hundred  years  earlier,  Dorothy  Osborne,  whose  beauty  was 
quite  destroyed  by  the  disease. 

In  London  Lady  Mary  lived  her  own  life,  but  when  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tagu  was  appointed  to  the  Embassy  of  Constantinople  it  looked 
as  if  interests,  hitherto  diverse,  might  become  united,  and  that 
the  matrimonial  situation  might  be  saved.  There  was  so  much 
to  be  discussed,  planned,  and  carried  out.  A  chaplain,  ‘  equip- 
‘  age,’  liveries,  had  all  to  be  chosen,  and  the  excitement  of  pre¬ 
paration  seemed  to  join  the  pair  into  a  semblance  of  harmonious 
life.  They  made  their  start  early  in  August,  and  Lady  Mary 
was  so  agog  for  novelties  that  she  minded  no  heat  and  no  dis¬ 
comfort.  Travelling  accentuated  her  Protestant  views,  and 
though  her  friend  Pope,  himself  a  Catholic,  was  writing  to  her 
frequently  at  the  time,  it  did  not  modify  her  opinions  on 
‘  superstition  ’  and  ‘  idolatry.’  It  is  unlikely  that  she  If  new  much 
about  CathoUcism,  and  her  famous  comment  in  later  years 
after  attending  High  Mass  at  St.  Mark’s,  ‘  I  was  not  obliged  to 
‘  any  act  of  worship,’  is  sufficient  indication  of  her  temper  in 
those  matters.  From  Cologne  she  wrote  after  visiting  the 
shrines : 

‘  I  could  not  help  murmuring  in  my  heart  at  that  profusion  of 
pearls,  diamonds  and  rubies  bestowed  on  the  adornment  of  rotten 
teeth  and  dirty  rags.  I  own  that  I  had  wickedness  enough  to  covet 
St.  Ursula’s  pearl  necklaces ;  though  perhaps  it  was  no  wickedness 
at  all,  an  image  not  being  certainly  one’s  neighbour.’ 

Relics  seemed  to  her  ‘  a  farce  ’  with  which  she  is  ‘  entertained,’ 
and  a  Christ  covered  with  a  full-bottomed  wig  well  powdered, 
most  laughable.  In  Ratisbon,  where  she  was  detained  by  a  chill, 
it  relieved  her  to  discover  in  fingering  the  relics  that  much  of  the 
envied  jewellery  was  false.  It  shows  how  completely  conventual 
life  had  dropped  out  of  notice  in  England  for  Lady  Mary  to  lay 
so  much  stress  as  she  does  upon  it.  She  was  surprised  to  find  that 
nuns  lived  with  ‘  ease  and  neatness,’  that  they  entertained 
visitors  and  played  at  ombre,  that  each  of  them  had  ‘  a  little 
‘  cell  perfectly  clean,  the  walls  covered  with  pictures  more  or 
‘  less  fine  according  to  their  quality.’  These  nuns  showed  her 
the  speaking  head  of  the  Saviour — an  ‘  oracular  relic  of  great 
‘  antiquity  ’ — which  she  thought  very  funny.  Her  whole 
attitude  towards  Catholicism  is  contemptuous,  for  in  talking  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  alchemists  there  were  in  Vienna  she 
says,  ‘  They  believe  in  a  new  kind  of  transubstantiation  which 
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‘  is  designed  to  make  the  laity  as  rich  as  the  other  kind  has  made 
‘  the  priesthood,’  and  again, 

‘  I  never  in  my  life  had  so  little  charity  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  since  I  see  the  misery  it  occasions ;  so  many  poor  un¬ 
happy  women  !  and  the  gross  superstition  of  the  common  people 
who  are  some  or  other  of  them  day  and  night  offering  bits  of  candle 
to  the  wooden  figures  that  are  set  up  almost  in  every  street.  The 
processions  I  see  very  often  are  a  pageantry  as  offensive  and 
apparentlv  contradictory  to  all  common  sense,  as  the  pagods  of 
China.’ 

When  she  got  farther  east  and  visited  mosques,  they  appeared 
to  her  more  beautiful  than  churches  on  account  of  their  severity, 
for  they  at  least  were  not  disfigured  by  ‘  the  little  tawdry  images 
‘  and  pictures  that  give  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  air 
‘  of  toy-shops.’ 

The  reUgious  question,  except  from  its  outer  aspects,  did  not 
really  interest  the  traveller,  and  if  we  were  asked  what  it  is  that 
is  lacking  in  her  letters  we  should  answer,  the  sense  of  life  as  a 
mystery,  the  belief  in  a  power  greater  than  herself.  The  forces 
behind  daily  lives,  the  mysterious  destiny  of  death  concerned 
her  not  at  all,  for  she  was  content  with  the  palpable  objective 
side  of  fife,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  rehgion  in  any  accepted 
sense,  but  a  mere  staff,  half  conduct,  half  philosophy,  on  which 
she  leans  in  every  crisis.  Her  pride,  her  resolution,  her  strength  < 
of  will,  her  courage,  enabled  her  to  go  through  terrible  trials, 
and  her  capacity  for  detachment  empowered  her  to  disentangle 
herself  from  her  circumstances  when  she  found  them  insupport¬ 
able.  ‘  There  is  but  one  evil — acute  pain,’  wrote  she,  late  in 
hfe,  to  the  daughter  whom  she  advised  to  guard  against  mis¬ 
fortune  by  not  loving  her  children  too  fondly.  In  these  words 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  anguish  she  had  gone  through 
during  the  earlier  days  of  disappointment  as  wife  and  mother. 

From  Ratisbon  the  voyagers  had  embarked  on  a  convenient 
houseboat,  and  navigated  the  swift  Danube  pswt  Passau  and 
Linz  to  Vienna.  At  this  capital  Lady  Mary  was  particularly 
deUghted  with  the  pretty  furniture,  the  lacquer  tables  and  crystal 
chandeUers  which  are  to-day  collected  so  eagerly.  The  court 
ladies  laughed  at  the  Enghsh  woman  for  being  afraid  of  a  gun, 
for  it  was  their  custom  to  have  shooting  matches  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  Lady  Mary’s  mind,  which  was  nothing  if  not  literary, 
immediately  busied  itself  in  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  poem  on  the  subject  after  the  model  of  the 
prize  shooting  in  the  ‘  ^Eneid,’  ‘  supposing  she  could  write  as 
‘  well  as  Virgil  ’ ! 
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This  poem  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  written,'  for 
the  Montagus  were  hurriedly  recalled  by  George  I.  to  Hanover 
to  receive  further  instructions  on  the  delicate  situation  in  the 
near  East.  Pope,  when  he  heard  Lady  Mary  was  returning 
across  Europe,  thought  she  w'as  coming  to  England,  and  wrote 
in  his  gallant  classical  style,  ‘  Do  you  come  back  so  far  to  die 
‘  twice  1  Is  Eurydice  once  more  snatched  to  the  shades  ?  ’ 
Eurydice,  however,  was  soon  despatched  on  her  road  eastwards, 
and  arrived  at  Vienna  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1717,  whence  they 
drove  on  to  Peterwaradin,  Belgrade,  and  Adrianople.  A  rest 
of  six  weeks  was  made  at  the  last-named  place,  and  when  spring 
was  more  advanced  the  journey  was  continued  through 
meadows  full  of  garden  flowers  and  sweet  herbs ;  Lady  Mary’s 
‘  berlin  perfumed  the  air  as  it  pressed  them.’ 

The  Macedonian  question  was  almost  as  much  of  a  problem 
then  as  now,  for  the  woods  of  Servia  were  haunted  by  bandits 
who  assaulted  travellers  and  forced  the  inhabitants  of  lonely 
villages  to  yield  them  the  fruits  of  their  hard  toil.  Janissaries 
were  in  the  habit  of  commandeering  poultry  and  live  stock ; 
and  Turkish  pashas  travelling  in  luxury  through  the  country 
not  only  ate  the  provisions  of  their  involuntary  hosts  but  also 
exacted  ‘  teeth-money,’  that  is  to  say,  compensation  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  teeth  used  in  such  a  manner.  And  besides  the  evils 
of  misgovernment  the  land  suffered  in  being  the  theatre  of 
continual  hostilities  and  the  scene  of  many  crimes.  The  Montagus, 
however,  travelled  through  it  without  adventures  and  arrived 
unscathed  at  Constantinople.  * 

We  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  letters  Lady  Mary  sent  to 
Pope  were  more  carefully  composed  and  more  sprightly  than 
those  sent  to  her  sister.  Lady  Mar,  whom  she  did  not  credit 
with  any  literary  or  poetic  sensibility.  In  one  of  her  epistles  to 
the  poet,  giving  a  charming  account  of  pastoral  life  at  Adrianople, 
she  describes  her  garden  with  its  tall  cypresses  by  the  banks  of 
the  Hebrus,  the  sound  of  pipes  played  by  idlers  beside  the 
river,  the  boys  making  garlands  for  favourite  lambs,  the  women 
working  at  their  looms  imder  the  trees,  saying  how  it  all 
reminds  her  of  the  idylls  of  Theocritus.  Enclosing  a  copy  of 
Turkish  love  verses  ‘  wonderfully  resembling  the  Song  of 
‘Solomon,’  she  alleges  that  she  has  entered  a  new  world  of 
metaphor  and  thought,  and  that  her  understanding  of  many 
Scripture  passages  has  been  made  easy  by  contact  with  Oriental 
minds  and  imagery,  and  that  even  her  appreciation  of  Pope’s 
‘  Homer  ’  is  keener  for  being  near  Greece. 

The  beauty  of  the  country  inspired  Lady  Mary  herself  to  write 
verses  from  her  ‘  Chiosk  at  Pera.’  Country  life  was  so  charming 
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that  all  she  could  desire  was  to  live  in  rustic  retirement  for 
ever. 

‘  Give  me,  Great  God  !  said  I,  a  little  farm, 

In  summer  shady  and  in  winter  warm. 
****** 

Here,  at  my  window,  I  at  once  survey 
The  crowded  city  and  resounding  sea  ; 

In  distant  views  the  Asian  mountains  rise. 

And  lose  their  snowy  summits  in  the  skies ; 

Above  those  mountains  proud  Olympus  tow’rs. 

The  parliamental  seat  of  heavenly  pow’rs. 

New  to  the  sight  my  ravish’d  eyes  admire 
Each  gilded  crescent  and  each  antique  spire. 

The  marble  mosques,  beneath  whose  ample  dome.s 
Fierce  warlike  Sultans  sleep  in  peaceful  tombs ; 

Those  lofty  structures,  once  the  Christians’  boast, 

Their  names,  their  beauty,  and  their  honour  lost ; 

Those  altars,  bright  with  gold  and  sculpture  grac’d, 

By  barbarous  zeal  of  savage  foes  defac’d ; 

Sophia  alone  her  ancient  name  retains, 

Though  unbelieving  vows  her  shrine  profanes ; 

Where  holy  saints  have  died  in  sacred  cells, 

Where  monarchs  prayed  the  frantic  Dervish  dwells. 

How  art  thou  fallen,  imperial  city,  low ! 

Where  are  thy  hopes  of  Roman  glory  now  ?  ’ 

It  may  be  said  that  the  quality  of  this  poem  is  not  high,  but 
Lady  Mary  probably  felt  the  beauty  of  the  scene  as  genuinely 
as  <hd,  a  century  later,  the  great  English  poet  who  fell  in  love 
with  that  same  clime  of  the  East  and  that  same  view  ; 

‘  Sophia’s  cupola  with  golden  gleam. 

The  cypress  groves,  Olympus  high  and  hoar. 

The  twelve  isles  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream. 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charmed  the  charming  Mary  Montagu.’ 

This  precursor  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  studied  Turkish, 
assumed  Turkish  dress,  and  professed  a  great  admiration  for 
Turkish  morality  and  manners.  It  bored  her  to  be  still  fettered 
by  the  conventions  of  the  West,  to  have  to  call  on  her  colleagues 
with  ‘  equipage  ’  and  ceremony,  to  have  to  return,  in  equal 
state,  the  visit  of  the  French  ambassador’s  wife,  who  was  attended 
by  four-and-twenty  footmen  and  some  gentlemen  ushers,  and  it 
was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  her  to  wander  about  the  streets  and 
bazaars  of  Stamboul  in  veil  and  native  dress. 

She  began  to  collect  Greek  gems,  to  ‘  bespeak  ’  mummies,  to 
pass  judgment  upon  Byzantine  pictures  as  ‘  monstrous  in  taste,’ 
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and  to  make  friends  with  anyone,  no  matter  how  eccentric,  who 
promised  to  be  interesting.  A  schoolmaster  just  outside  the 
city  told  her  he  lived  in  a  tree,  and  she,  having  a  mind  to  see 
his  nest,  chmbed  up  fifty  steps,  which  took  her  half-way  up  his 
cypress  home,  but  her  courage  and  her  head  failed  her  at  this 
point  and  she  climbed  down.  The  consideration  shown  to 
birds  in  Turkey  delighted  her.  She  found  that  turtle-doves 
on  account  of  their  innocence  and  storks  because  they  were 
supposed  every  winter  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
were  held  in  reverence.  She  also  took  an  interest  in  the 
beasts  of  the  country,  and  the  first  sight  of  camels  impressed 
her.  She  had  seen  ‘  hundreds  of  pictures  of  the  animals  ’  but 
‘  none  resembhng  enough  to  give  a  true  idea  of  them.’  She 
hazards  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  them.  ‘  I  am  going  to  make 
‘  a  bold  observation  and  possibly  a  false  one,  because  nobody 
‘  has  ever  made  it  before  me ;  but  I  do  take  them  to  be  of  the 
‘  stag  kind,  their  legs,  bodies  and  necks  are  exactly  shaped  hke 
‘  them,  and  their  colour  very  near  the  same.’  The  buffaloes  that 
plough  the  fields,  too,  are  a  novelty.  She  describes  them  as  having 
‘  extremely  Uttle  white  eyes  that  make  them  look  like  devils.’ 

But  however  numerous  her  pleasures  and  amusements,  they 
did  not  entirely  make  up  for  the  poverty  of  Montagu’s  heart, 
and  as  the  sunny  days  succeeded  each  other  in  the  ‘  retreat 
‘  secure  from  human  land,’  perpetual  brightness  began  to  pall, 
as  it  has  palled  on  so  many  exiles,  and  Lady  Mary  began  to  write 
enviously  of  English  skies  :  ‘  I  am  sometimes  very  weary  of  this 
‘  singing  and  dancing,  and  sunshine,  and  wish  for  the  smoke  and 
‘  impertinences  in  which  you  toil.’ 

Turkey,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  but  recently  entered  the 
field  of  European  poUtics — in  fact,  at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
which  Lord  Paget  made,  Russian  and  Turkish  envoys  appeared 
for  the  first  time  as  part  of  a  European  Congress.  So  much  had 
been  made  of  this  successful  mediation  that  Montagu  felt  elated 
at  being  asked  to  perform  the  same  role.  But  he,  being  no 
diplomat,  only  managed  to  alienate  the  Dutch  ambassador 
and  others  by  his  obvious  endeavour  to  keep  everything 
in  his  own  hands.  He  accomplished  nothing  in  consequence, 
and  made  himself  thoroughly  dishked.  Two  or  three  months 
after  his  appointment  the  Home  Government,  with  Joseph 
Addison  as  Foreign  Minister,  settled  to  recall  their  extremely 
undiplomatic  envoy  (October  13,  1717),  but  though  Sir  Robert 
Sutton  and  Abraham  Stanyon,  accredited  to  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Vienna,  were  in  possession  of  this  information  it  was  some 
months  apparently  before  the  news  of  his  ‘  revocation  ’  reached 
the  ambassador  himself. 
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After  the  capture  of  Belgrade  Montagu  was  summoned  to  the 
Grand  Signior’s  camp  at  Philippopoli.  He  set  out  in  some  style, 
and  owing  to  the  plague  which  infested  all  the  towns  along  his 
way  was  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  tents  with  him.  The 
procession  which  entered  the  camp  consisted  of  pack  mules 
and  Arabs,  a  Turkish  escort  of  fifty-two  soldiers,  six  led  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  fourteen  footmen  in  long  liveries,  twenty- 
four  footmen  in  scarlet  laced  liveries,  his  Excellency  and  suite 
mounted,  two  English  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  ‘  thirty- 
‘  six  coaches  covered  with  cloth  Turkish  fashion.’  Montagu 
spared  himself  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Turks,  and 
one  of  the  complaints  made  against  him  during  his  embassy  was 
that  his  sympathies  were  Turkish,  and  not  Austrian.  There  was 
a  personal  reason  for  this,  as  he  had  not  been  treated  with  much 
courtesy  in  Vienna,  and  many  of  his  official  letters  to  that  court 
were  left  unanswered.  The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  was  in¬ 
formed  about  the  time  that  Montagu  was  doing  his  best  to  treat 
that  he  had  no  real  powers  so  to  do,  and  that  afiairs  were  being 
managed  in  Vienna.  But  though  Montagu’s  successors.  Sir 
Robert  Sutton  and  Abraham  Stanyon,  had  been  nominated, 
and  the  letters  for  Montagu’s  recall  were  lying  in  their  hands, 
Montagu  knew  nothing  of  this,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
and  it  is  not  till  1718  that  we  find  his  acknowledgement  of 
his  recall.  It  is  quite  evident  from  Lady  Mary’s  correspondence 
that  she  had  no  notion  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  afoot. 
In  January  1718  she  wrote  on  the  charm  of  a  Turkish  winter  : 
‘  I  am  now  sitting  with  the  windows  open  enjoying  the 
‘  warm  shine  of  the  sun  while  you  are  freezing  over 
‘  a  sad  sea-coal  fire,  and  my  chamber  set  out  with  carnations, 
‘  roses  and  jonquils,  fresh  from  my  garden.’  Early  in  February 
her  girl  was  born,  and  in  March  the  family  moved  to  the 
country  again  as  in  the  previous  spring.  In  April  Lady 
Mary  wrote  to  her  husband  from  Adrianople  saying  how 
greatly  the  news  of  his  supersession  had  distressed  her. 
“  You  need  not  apprehend  my  expressing  any  great  joy 
‘  for  our  return ;  I  hope  ’tis  less  shocking  to  you  than  to 
‘  me,  who  have  really  suffered  in  my  health  by  the  uneasiness 
‘  it  has  given  me,  tho’  I  take  care  to  conceal  it  here  as  much 
‘  as  I  can.’ 

In  reading  the  Foreign  Office  correspondence  connected  with 
Montagu’s  recall  we  are  struck  by  the  narrow  outlook  dis¬ 
played  by  the  English  ambassador.  Many  letters  are  demands 
for  money  to  pay  his  ‘extraordinaries,’  others  are  devoted  to 
explaining  how  well  his  great  sincerity  is  liked  by  the  Turks, 
others  contain  general  reflections  on  the  campaign,  but  no 
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judgements  and  no  policy.  He  was  too  self-centred  a  man  even 
to  throw  himself  into  the  public  affairs  of  his  country,  much 
less  into  the  private  affairs  of  his  poor  wife. 

The  Montagus  were  determined  to  avoid  the  long  and  tedious 
land  journey  and  the  tongues  of  their  enemies  at  Vienna  by 
going  home  part  of  the  way  by  sea.  So  they  travelled 
by  way  of  Troy  and  Candia,  past  Malta,  off  which  rocky  island 
they  were,  Uke  St.  Paul,  dreadfully  tossed,  and  finally  rode  safely 
at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Tunis.  It  was  again  August  weather, 
and  terribly  hot,  but  they  managed  to  drive  round  the  bay  by 
moonlight  to  Carthage,  where  they  saw,  as  travellers  to-day  may 
see,  the  shabby  encampments  of  the  Bedouins  with  their  sentinel 
camels.  Lady  Mary  insisted  on  walking  in  the  sun,  to  see  the 
ruins  and  the  mosaic-strewn  fields  on  the  site  of  what  had  been 
the  most  magnificent  of  cities.  Quite  dazed  by  the  heat  and 
glare,  she  was  thankful  to  be  led  into  vaults  which  she  was 
thrilled  to  learn  had  once  been  ‘  the  stables  of  the  elephants,’ 
then  used  as  granaries,  and  which  look  to-day  to  the  uneducated 
eye  like  the  cellars  of  private  houses. 

From  Tunis  and  its  bazaars  they  went  to  Genoa,  and  thence 
across  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass.  Lady  Mary  was  carried  on  a  Uttle 
seat  of  twisted  osiers,  and  the  chaises  were  taken  to  pieces  and 
transported  on  mules.  Horace  Walpole  took  four  days  to  cross 
the  Alps  by  the  same  pass  a  few  years  later.  He  was  carried 
in  a  low  arm-chair  on  poles,  ‘  swathed  in  beaver  bonnet,  beaver 
‘gloves,  beaver  stockings,  muff,  and  bearskin.’  This  was  the 
occasion  on  which  his  fat  little  King  Charles  spaniel,  being  let 
down  from  his  knees  for  a  run,  was  snapped  up  before  his  very 
eyes  by  a  wolf.  Everyone  had  to  travel  in  these  portable  seats, 
for  the  first  road  was  not  made  across  the  Alps  till  many  years 
later,  and  it  was  a  far  more  adventurous  journey  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century  than  the  crossing  of  the  Andes  is  to-day. 
As  umbrellas  were  not  in  use.  Lady  Mary  was  unprotected  from 
the  weather.  Misty  rain  fell  for  hours  and  penetrated  her  furs 
and  clothes,  and  gave  her  a  feverish  chill  which  detained  her 
for  a  time  at  Lyons.  Umbrellas  made  their  way  but  slowly 
into  public  favour,  and  when  the  conqueror  of  Quebec  wrote 
to  a  friend  from  Paris  in  1752  describing  them  as  in  general 
use  there,  he  expressed  surprise  that  they  had  not  found 
their  way  to  England ;  but  for  years  after  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  it  was  considered  effeminate  to  use 
them. 

From  Lyons  Lady  Mary  wrote  an  answer  to  Mr.  Pope’s  letter 
of  welcome  at  her  return — a  return  which  it  seems  gave  her 
displeasure. 
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'  I’ll  assure  you  ’tis  not  from  insensibility  of  the  joy  of  seeing 
my  friends,  but  when  I  consider  that  I  must  at  the  same  time  see 
and  hear  a  thousand  disagreeable  impertinents,  that  I  must  receive 
and  pay  visits,  make  courtesies  and  assist  at  tea  tables,  where  I 
shall  be  half  killed  with  questions,  on  the  other  part  that  I  am  a 
creature  that  cannot  serve  anybody  but  with  insignificant  good 
wishes,  and  that  my  presence  is  not  a  necessary  good  to  any  one 
member  of  my  native  country,  I  think  I  might  much  better  have 
stayed  where  ease  and  quiet  made  up  the  happiness  of  my  indolent 
life.  I  should  certainly  be  melancholy  if  I  pursued  this  theme  one 
line  further.’ 

The  life  and  noise  of  London  tired  and  bored  Lady  Mary,  and 
at  Pope’s  earnest  request  they  moved  to  Twickenham,  where 
they  rented  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s  house.  Pope  persuaded  his 
friend  to  sit  to  that  artist,  who  had  earlier  painted  her  sister-in- 
law  Anne.  She  consented,  and  was  portrayed  in  an  ermine  mantle 
with  a  Turkish  veil  festooned  about  her  head.  An  artistic, 
musical  and  literary  coterie  were  settled  at  Twickenham.  Opera 
singers  and  composers  often  supped  with  the  Montagus,  and  life 
went  very  pleasantly.  ‘  I  pass  my  time  in  a  small  snug  set  of 
‘  intimates,  and  go  very  httle  into  the  “  grand  monde  ”  which 
‘  has  always  had  my  hearty  contempt.’ 

During  the  summer  of  1720,  when  the  South  Sea  Company 
was  floated,  it  became  the  fashion  to  speculate  wildly  in  that 
stock.  Pope  did  a  little  business  for  Lady  Mary  and  other 
friends,  and  Lady  Mary  in  her  turn  did  a  little  for  a  French 
admirer,  Remond,  who  was  civil  to  her  so  long  as  shares  rose, 
but  who  afterwards  insulted  her  for  losing  his  money,  and 
caused  his  fair  broker  many  anxious  hours.  He  tried  to 
blackmail  her,  and  for  some  time  she  was  afraid  he  would  tell 
her  husband,  or  publish  her  letters  to  him,  which  might  admit 
of  mis-construction. 

Two  years  of  life  at  Twickenham  killed  the  Pope-Montagu 
friendsliip.  The  final  quarrel  was  said  to  have  occurred  over 
sheets  lent  by  the  poet  to  the  Montagus,  which  were  returned 
unwashed.  In  consequence  of  this  offence,  poetry  extolling 
Lady  Mary’s  virtues  had  to  be  suppressed  by  its  author.  On 
the  completion  of  his  grotto  Gay  had  written  to  congratulate 
him,  and  in  reply  Pope  penned  the  lines  which  he  now 
withdrew : 

‘  Ah,  friend,  ’tis  true — this  truth  you  lovers  know — 

In  vain  my  structures  rise,  my  gardens  grow. 

In  vain  fair  Thames  reflects  the  double  scenes 
Of  hanging  mountains,  and  of  sloping  greens, 

Joy  lives  not  here  ;  to  happier  seats  it  flies. 

And  only  dwells  where  W - casts  her  eyes.’ 
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Lady  Mary  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  and  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  grotto  called  ‘  the  Court  of  Dulness,’  describing  the 
retreat  as  one 

‘  Which  Phoebus  tries  in  vain  to  penetrate, 

Adorn’d  within  with  shells  of  small  expense 
(Emblems  of  tinsel  rhyme  and  trifling  sense). 

Perpetual  fogs  enclose  the  sacred  cave 

And  neighbouring  sinks  their  fragrant  odours  gave.’ 

These  amenities  were  not  the  only  distractions  of  Lady 
Mary’s  village  retreat.  On  her  return  from  Turkey  she 
had  introduced  the  habit  of  ‘  engrafting  for  the  small-pox,’ 
an  act  by  which  to-day  she  is  chiefly  remembered.  She 
met  with  great  opposition  from  doctors,  who  foretold  failure 
and  disastrous  consequences,  and  from  the  clergy,  who  descanted 
from  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take 
events  out  of  the  hand  of  Providence,  an  argument  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  also  made  use  of  by  clerical  bodies  on 
the  introduction  of  chloroform.  The  Princess  of  Wales  altered 
the  current  of  public  opinion  by  having  her  children  inoculated, 
and  by  1724,  the  year  in  which  Pope  had  the  operation  performed 
on  him,  the  custom  had  become  almost  universal  amongst  the 
governing  classes. 

It  occurred  to  Lady  Mary  that  since  her  poems  and  letters 
had  gained  so  great  a  succes  d'estime  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  make  a  narration  of  her  travels.  This  she  accordingly 
did,  and  when  the  work  was  finished  the  great  Mrs.  Astell  was 
permitted  to  read  it.  She  advised  publication,  but  Lady  Mary 
preferred  to  allow  the  manuscript  to  be  handed  about  among  her 
friends,  a  method  of  circulation  which  challenged  admiration 
and  disarmed  criticism,  for  was  it  not  a  privilege  to  be  in  the 
set  which  had  access  to  such  a  production  ?  Besides  writing  a 
good  many  gossiping  letters  of  the  Delany  t5rpe  and  anonymous 
skits  and  lampoons.  Lady  Mary  was  able  for  the  first  time  in 
her  career  to  make  a  few  real  friends,  such  as  Lady  Stafford, 
Molly  Skerrit  and  Lady  Oxford  (the  mother  of  Mrs.  Delany ’s 
great  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Portland).  Lady  Oxford  adored 
Lady  Mary,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  surly  humour,  was  heard 
to  say  that  Lord  Oxford’s  table  was  ‘  infested  ’  by  her.  Hitherto 
Lady  Mary  had  feared  and  de.spised  women  from  a  distance  : 
‘  I  never  had  any  great  esteem,’  she  says  at  twenty-nine,  ‘  for 
‘  the  generality  of  the  fair  sex,  and  my  oiy  consolation'for  being 
‘  of  that  gender  has  been  the  assurance  I  had  of  never  being 
‘  married  to  any  one  among  them.’ 

During  the  seventeen  years  spent  in  England  between  her 
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return  from  Turkey  and  her  final  emigration  to  Italy,  Lady 
Mary  encountered  many  trials,  some  of  which  it  required  all 
her  fortitude  to  meet.  Again  and  again  in  her  letters  does  she 
allude  to  the  vanity  of  life.  How  miserable  had  been  her  child¬ 
hood  at  Thoresby,  how  wretched  a  state  was  marriage,  how 
disappointing  were  children !  Everything  she  had  hoped  for 
came,  but  in  the  coming  proved  itself  undesirable.  Money  at 
least  did  not  fail  the  Montagus,  for  they  inherited  great  sums, 
and  lived  comfortably  between  Twickenham  and  London, 
but  they  had  an  unenviable  reputation  for  economy,  and  Pope, 
who  since  the  quarrel  had  been  malignant,  was  spitefully  pleased 
at  being  able  to  put  veiled  allusions  into  his  poems  which  the 
whole  world  of  fashion  would  understand.  He  lampooned 
Lady  Mary  as  ‘Worldly,’  and  Mr.  Montagu  as  ‘Avidien’  and 
‘  Shylock.’  In  the  ‘  Essay  on  Man,’  the  couplet, 

‘  Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  ? 

Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus’s  wife,’ 

plainly  pointed  to  the  Montagus’  weakness.  Lady  Mary 
was  attacked  by  him  as  Sappho,  and  in  the  ‘  Dunciad  ’  allusion 
was  made  to  the  speculation  on  Remond’s  behalf  as  if  she  had 
really  cheated  her  friend. 

Besides  the  annoyance  caused  her  by  this  amazing  enmity 
of  Pope,  she  was  worried  by  her  scapegrace  son :  ‘  I  am 
‘  vexed  to  the  blood  by  my  young  rogue  of  a  son,  who 
‘  has  contrived  at  his  age  to  make  himself  the  talk  of 
‘  the  whole  nation.  He  has  gone  knight-erranting  God  knows 
‘  where.’  A  reward  of  twenty  pounds  discovered  the  boy  on  a 
ship  at  Oporto,  bound  no  one  knew  whither,  he  having  cried 
fish  at  Blackwall  and  worked  in  Portuguese  vineyards.  Seeing 
his  taste  for  travel  he  was  sent  to  Italy  with  a  tutor,  but  he 
elected  to  go  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  posing  as  a  tutor  himself. 
On  his  return  he  married  a  woman  of  low  birth  much  older  than 
himself. 

Another  blow  was  the  elopement  of  Lady  Mary’s  daughter 
with  Lord  Bute  in  1737,  and  these  troubles  with  her  children, 
combined  with  the  death  of  her  father,  who  in  his  last  years 
had  shown  her  much  kindness,  and  the  death  of  her  dear  iWend 
Lady  Stafford,  made  England  seem  a  very  sad  place.  Worn 
down  by  anxiety  and  sorrow,  she  left  this  island  in  1739  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Italy,  and  little 
then  did  she  know  she  would  never  see  her  husband’s  face  again. 
It  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted  that  Lady  Mary  and  her  husband 
cared  so  little  for  each  other  that  they  lived  independent  lives. 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  months  at 
the  beginning  of  their  married  life,  they  lived  together  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  It  is  improbable  that  she  left  England  in  1739 
with  the  intention  of  spending  twenty-three  years  without 
again  setting  foot  in  her  native  land,  for  she  set  out  one  August 
day  almost  casually  for  Calais,  with  a  promise  from  her  husband 
to  follow  her  in  six  weeks.  Hiring  a  chaise  she  drove  to  Dijon, 
and  thence  through  France.  Every  town  had  munbers  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  families  established  in  it,  and  she 
found  it  tiresome  that  so  many  people  knew  her  by  sight  or  else 
had  heard  of  her  fame  :  ‘  I  verily  believe  if  one  of  the  pyramids 
‘  of  Egypt  had  travelled  it  could  not  have  been  more  followed, 
‘  and  if  I  had  received  all  the  visits  that  have  been  intended  me, 
‘  I  should  have  stopped  at  least  a  year  in  every  town  I  came 
‘  through.’  At  Milan  she  read  in  the  Borromean  Library,  and 
after  a  short  sojourn  in  that  town  went,  on  Lord  Carlisle’s 
advice,  to  Venice. 

Lady  Mary,  like  Joseph  Addison,  was  quite  unimpressed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  setting.  She  looked  upon  it 
merely  as  a  social  centre,  while  he  regarded  it  as  a  prosperous 
commercial  town  and  as  one  of  ‘  the  most  defensible  cities  in  the 
‘  world.’  The  great  Venetian  families  welcomed  the  English  lady 
with  all  hospitality,  the  Doge  lent  her  his  box  at  St.  Mark’s  for 
High  Mass,  and  the  Pisanis  entertained  her  at  their  beautiful 
palace  at  Str.i  on  the  Brenta.  The  treatment  accorded  her 
gratified  her  extremely,  but  not  more  so  than  did  the  economy 
of  life  and  dress  practised  by  the  Venetians.  Rents  were  very 
low,  and  she  wrote  :  ‘  It  is  the  fashion  here  for  the  greatest  ladies 
‘  to  walk  the  streets  in  a  mask,  price  sixpence,  with  a  little  cloak, 
‘  and  the  head  of  a  domino.’ 

It  was  disappointing  to  her  to  miss  Lady  Pomfret  in  Venice, 
and  after  a  year’s  stay  in  the  town  she  set  out  by  ‘  sad  roads  ’  to 
cross  the  Apennines  to  Florence,  where  she  found  her  friend 
in  the  vast  palace  and  vast  garden  which  Horace  Walpole 
found  so  commode.  Walpole  was  himself  in  the  city  at  the 
moment,  and  wrote  just  before  her  arrival : 

‘  “  On  Wednesday  we  expect  a  third  she-meteor.  Those  learned 
luminaries,  the  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Walpole,  are  to  be  joined  by 
the  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.”  When  she  did  arrive  Walpole 
had  nothing  kind  to  say  about  her  ;  she  “  is  laughed  at  by  the  whole 
town.  Her  dress,  her  avarice,  and  her  impudence  must  amaze  any  one 
that  never  heard  her  name.  She  wears  a  foul  mob  that  does  not  cover 
her  greasy  black  locks,  that  hang  loose,  never  combed  or  curled ; 
an  old  mazarine  blue  wrapper  that  gapes  open  and  discovers  a  canvas 
petticoat.”  ...  He  also  complained  of  her  scandalous  behaviour 
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with  a  young  Englishman  there,  and  of  her  cheating 
foot  ”  at  pharaoh.  * 
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^  This  amazingly  impudent  accoimt  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  of  a  woman  of  fifty  does  not  perhaps  deserve  mention,  except 
as  showing  how  early  he  began  ■'^ely  to  slander  his  neighbours. 
Lady  Mary  enjoyed  the  picture  galleries  and  statues  of  Florence, 
but  after  spending  a  few  weeks  with  her  dear  Lady  Pomfret 
she  again  took  the  road  to  Rome.  There  she  found  everyone 
living  on  Mr.  Law’s  system,  no  pleasant  greeting  for  one  who 
had  such  a  disagreeable  experience  of  speculation.  From 
Rome  she  made  an  excursion  to  Naples,  during  which  she  had  a 
carriage  accident  that  ‘  greatly  palled  ’  her  appetite  for  travelling. 
She  thought  it  would  interest  Edward  to  hear  about  the 
treasures  of  newly  imearthed  Herculaneum.  Vainly  did  she  try, 
like  Walpole,  to  gain  admission  to  the  King’s  Palace  at  Portici 
in  order  to  see  the  antiquities,  but  baffled  at  length  returned  to 
Rome.  Finding  herself  too  much  courted  and  too  much  spied 
upon  in  that  Jacobite  centre,  she  left  for  Leghorn  to  retrieve 
her  heavy  baggage,  which  had  been  eighteen  months  in  making 
the  journey  from  England.  Going  by  Geneva  to  Chamberi  she 
settled  in  that  quiet  retreat  for  the  winter.  The  climate  proved 
delightful,  and  since  everyone  was  so  poor  there  she  found  she 
could  make  a  great  figure  without  expense.  By  day  she 
rambled  about  the  country-side,  astride  on  a  little  brown  horse, 
and  when  the  weather  was  bad  she  read  or  occupied  herself  with 
letter-writing.  The  Marquis  de  Beaufort  paid  her  homage,  and 
she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  carnivals  and  assemblies  got  up  by 
him  in  her  honour. 

In  the  spring  of  1742  Lady  Mary  moved  to  Avignon,  and, 
having  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See, 
proceeded  to  enjoy  life.  The  splendid  view  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  Papal  palace  is  perched  delighted  her,  and  as  she  walked 
on  its  summit  every  evening  to  enjoy  the  breeze  and  see  the  sun 
set,  the  Town  Council  allotted  to  her  a  ruined  tower  which  stood 
there,  and  a  little  space  of  ground.  Lady  Mary  thereupon 
built  herself  ‘  a  rotunda,’  which  she  said  Lord  Burlin^on 
would  have  called  a  temple,  wherein  she  read,  meditated,  and 
passed  many  tranquil  evenings  in  looking  out  over  the  provinces 
of  France. 

The  excavations  at  Nismes  proved  a  great  attraction  to  her, 
and  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Montagu  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  there, 
and  despatched  to  him  a  piece  of  metal  with  figures  on  it  ‘  found 
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‘  very  deep.’  At  Orange  she  met  her  scapegrace  son  by  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  give  him  money  and  to  hear  his  adventures.  She 
criticised  him  freely  in  her  letters,  just  as  if  he  were  a  perfect 
stranger,  saying  he  was  agreeable,  had  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  many  subjects,  talked  French  like  a  Frenchman,  but  that 
he  cheated  and  lied,  and  that  she  found  nothing  but  falsehood 
and  weakness  in  his  whole  conduct.  She  regarded  him  as  lost 
to  her,  like  ‘  the  loss  of  a  limb  which  ceases  to  be  sad  because  it 
‘  is  irretrievable.’  It  shocked  her  considerably  to  hear  a  few 
months  later  that  he  had  become  ‘  an  enthusiast,’  that  at  Treves 
he  had  prayed  four  or  five  hours  together  and  desired  to  enter  a 
convent,  an  inclination  with  which  she  had,  as  we  know,  but  scant 
sympathy. 

However  bad  a  son  he  may  have  been,  posterity  has  judged 
him  more  interesting  than  his  father,  who  has  no  place  in  the 
‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.’  In  ’45  he  fought  at 
Fontenoy,  later  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  his  father’s  death  began  to  rove  about  the  world,  becom¬ 
ing  in  turns  a  student  of  Arabic  at  Leyden,  a  Roman  Catholic 
at  Jerusalem,  a  Turk  and  an  occultist  at  Rosetta.  In  a  family 
that  regarded  the  conventions  he  was  looked  upon  as  demented, 
but  probably  if  he  had  lived  to-day,  when  unconventionality 
is  so  highly  prized,  he  would  have  been  considered  a  genius. 
Lady  Mary  tried  to  sweep  him  out  of  her  life ;  every  few  years, 
however,  her  motherly  instincts  awoke,  and  she  took  some  pains 
to  find  out  how  her  outlaw  was  doing. 

Avignon  became  too  important  a  centre  of  Jacobite  intrigue 
to  serve  Lady  Mary  long  as  residence.  She  found  it  tiresome 
to  be  considered  a  spy  and  to  have  all  her  letters  tampered 
with,  and  so  she  accepted  with  gratitude  the  proffered  escort 
of  an  Italian  coimt  to  Italy.  The  youthful  Horace  did  what 
he  could  to  convert  this  sea  journey  with  Count  Palazzo  into  a 
scandal.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  for  this 
mischievous  accusation,  except  that  Lady  Mary  did  travel  in 
the  Count’s  company,  and  did  remain  ill  in  his  mother’s  house  at 
Brescia  for  some  weeks,  but  then  she  wrote  :  ‘  The  Countess  has 
‘  taken  as  much  care  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  sister  .  .  .  from 
‘  being  as  fat  as  Lady  Bristol,  I  am  grown  leaner  than  anyone 
‘I  can  name.’  Later,  it  turned  out  that  the  Palazzo  family 
had  not  behaved  well  over  Lady  Mary’s  jewels,  and  that  some 
had  been  taken. 

Italy  was  the  country  that  had  first  attracted  her  in  returning 
from  Turkey,  and  in  Italy  the  remaining  years  of  health  were 
spent.  To  recover  strength  after  her  severe  illness  she  was  sent 
to  Lovere  on  the  Lago  d’  Iseo,  forty  miles  from  Brescia,  ‘  the 
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‘  Tunbridge  Wells  of  Italy,’  and  when  the  waters  had  completely 
cured  her  she  returned  to  Brescia,  then  celebrated,  as  Addison 
remarked,  for  its  iron  works,  and  bought  a  house  at  Gottolengo, 
a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  abandoned  herself  to  the  rural 
amusements  of  gardening,  fishing,  and  riding.  She  tells  us 
that  she  visited  the  poor,  and  was  by  them  esteemed  something 
of  a  physician,  and  that  she  would  be  thought  a  saint  if  only  she 
went  to  Mass ;  that  she  taught  them  to  make  butter,  plum 
pudding,  mince  pies,  and  bread.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
were  delighted  with  her  residence  amongst  them,  and  were 
anxious  to  erect  a  statue  in  her  honour.  She  did  not  wish  them 
to  do  so,  and  could  only  escape  a  marble  immortality  by  telling 
them  that  her  religion  forbade  it.  It  amused  her  to  furnish 
the  house  which  was  ‘  the  shell  of  a  palace,’  and  she  allowed  her 
peasant  neighbours  to  erect  a  theatre  in  her  stable,  and  expressed 
herself  as  greatly  diverted  by  the  rustic  acting  during  the  carnival. 
The  ‘  Dairy  House  ’  and  garden,  a  mile  from  the  palace,  offered 
an  object  for  her  daily  walk,  and  in  this  cottage  she  caused  the 
floor  of  the  sitting-room  to  be  strewed  with  rushes,  the  chimney 
covered  with  moss  and  branches,  and  the  room  itself  adorned 
with  basins  of  earthenware  filled  with  flowers.  Straw  chairs 
and  a  couch-bed  were  the  only  furniture,  and  this  early  advocate 
of  the  simple  life  took  an  occasional  holiday  from  entertaining 
in  her  castle  to  spend  a  few  days  in  rustic  retirement  and  letter¬ 
writing.  The  house  was  situated  on  a  bank  fifty  feet  above 
the  river  Oglio,  which  was  a  stream  ‘  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at 
‘  Richmond.’  Stairs  cut  in  the  turf  led  down  to  its  waters,  and 
an  avenue  beside  it  ‘  to  a  wood  of  a  hundred  acres  already 
‘  cut  into  walks  and  ridings.’  Lady  Mary  spent  much  time 
and  thought  on  improving  her  property,  just  as  that  other 
famous  woman  letter-writer  had  done  in  Brittany,  saying  to 
the  wild  countryside,  ‘  Je  vous  fais  pare.’  Lady  Mary’s  wood 
was  embellished  with  fifteen  new  bowers  with  seats  of  turf  facing 
different  views.  In  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  who  had  by  now 
become  her  very  good  friend,  she  says  ; 

‘  I  am  now  writing  to  you  from  one  of  these  arbours  which  is  so 
thickly  shaded  the  sun  is  not  troublesome  even  at  noon.  Another 
is  on  the  side  of  the  river,  where  I  have  made  a  camp  kitchen,  that  I 
may  take  the  fish,  dress  and  eat  it  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time 
see  the  barks  which  ascend  or  descend  every  day  to  or  from  Mantua, 
Guastalla  or  Pont  de  Vie.’ 

Her  wood  was  carpeted  with  violets  just  as  Madame  de  Sevigne’s 
was  tapestried  with  jonquils.  ‘  Nations  of  nightingales  ’  and  all 
sorts  of  game  lived  there,  and  wild  strawberries  grew  in  abimd- 
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ance.  She  transformed  her  vineyards  into  ‘  galleries  of  shade 
‘  so  different  from  the  custom  of  Veneta,’  and  constructed  ‘  a 
‘  dining  room  of  verdure,’  for  twenty  covers.  She  also  grew 
tea,  which  ‘  she  could  not  say  was  as  strong  as  the  Indian,  but 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  fresher.’ 

The  life  led  here  was  simple  and  perhaps  a  little  lonely,  and  yet 
this  period  was  the  happiest  of  her  existence.  Lady  Mary  rose  at 
six,  breakfasted,  worked  with  her  weeding  women  till  nine,  in¬ 
spected  poultry,  bees,  silkworms,  and  at  eleven  allowed  herself  the 
great  pleasure  of  an  hour’s  reading,  all  that  her  poor  eyesight 
would  admit  of.  She  dined  at  twelve,  slept  till  three,  then  played 
‘  whisk  ’  with  priests  till  it  was  cool  enough  to  go  those  rides  in  the 
mountains  which  were  ‘  as  delightful  as  a  romance,’  or  to  float 
under  her  lute-string  awning  on  the  river  waiting  for  fish  to 
bite.  ‘  I  confess  I  sometimes  wish  for  a  little  conversation,’ 
but  then  she  added  gaily,  ‘  gardening  is  the  next  amusement 
‘  to  reading.’  When  the  winter  came  she  found  herself  obliged 
to  keep  the  house,  and  wrote  most  thankfully  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  books  sent  her  by  Lady  Bute  :  ‘  I  thank  God  my  taste 
‘  still  continues  for  the  gay  part  of  reading.  Wiser  people  may 
‘  think  it  trifling,  but  it  serves  to  sweeten  life  to  me  and  is  at 
‘  worst  better  than  the  generality  of  conversation.’  Lady  Bute 
had  ventured  to  criticise  her  mother’s  taste  in  literature  and 
call  it  trash,  so  Lady  Mary  wrote  :  ‘  Daughter  !  daughter  !  you 
‘  are  always  abusing  my  pleasures,  and  that  is  what  no  mortal 
will  bear.’ 

Books,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  daughter  realised,  peopled 
her  solitude,  and  the  excitement  of  unpacking  a  new  case  of 
volumes  from  England  was  the  most  thrilling  moment  of  her 
life  at  Gottolengo.  One  day  ‘  Peregrine  Pickle,’  ‘  Roderick 
‘  Random,’  ‘  Clarissa  Harlowe,’  and  ‘  Pompey  the  Little,’  all 
arrived  together.  She  set  to  work  at  once  to  read  them,  and 
whole  letters  to  Lady  Bute  are  devoted  to  discussing  the 
characters  and  plots  she  has  been  wrestling  with.  For  quiet 
lives  each  incident  is  an  impression,  whereas  by  some  mysterious 
law  of  self-preservation  in  busy  lives,  nothing  makes  an  im¬ 
pression,  all  is  a  fleeting  show.  ‘  Pompey  the  Little,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Lap  Dog,’  a  book  now  forgotten,  delighted  her 
because  she  recognised  everyone  in  it  as  an  acquaintance.  ‘  I 
‘  saw  myself  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Qualmsick.  You  will  be 
‘  surprised  at  this,  no  Englishwoman  being  so  free  from  vapours, 
‘  having  never  in  my  life  complained  of  low  spirits  or  weak  nerves.’ 

Her  only  real  friend  at  Brescia  was  Cardinal  Grevini,  whose 
portrait  hung  in  her  house.  One  day  he  begged  for  a  copy  of 
her  works  for  his  library,  and  was  greatly  hurt  when  she  said  she 
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had  never  printed  a  line  in  her  life,  little  knowing  that  Horace 
Walpole  had  caused  her  ‘  Eclogues  ’  to  be  published  without 
her  permission.  To  this  assertion,  which  he  took  for  evidence 
of  great  meanness,  the  Cardinal’s  secretary  coldly  answered 
that  he  could  easily  send  for  a  copy  to  England. 

As  Lady  Mary  became  older  the  infirmities  of  age  began 
to  worry  her.  She  complained  to  Lady  Bute  :  ‘  My  health  is  so 
‘  often  disordered,  that  I  begin  to  be  as  weary  of  it  as  mending 
‘  old  lace  ;  when  it  is  patched  in  one  place  it  breaks  in  another.’ 
And  in  the  following  year  she  nearly  died  at  Gottolengo,  but 
being  moved  in  a  litter  to  the  waters  of  Lovere  she  quickly 
recovered.  But  after  this  recovery  she  became  restless,  and 
took  three  or  four  houses  in  as  many  years.  Salo,  Lovere,  Venice, 
Padua,  pleased  her  by  turns ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  in 
spite  of  herself  she  was  homesick  and  unhappy,  and  realised 
too  bitterly  ‘  that  ’tis  age  in  all  things  breeds  neglects.’ 
Letters  are  not  the  most  satisfying  way  of  knowing  how 
old  friends  do,  and  it  had  become  impossible  to  Lady  Mary 
to  make  new  intimates — new  friends  seemed  to  her  as  shadowy 
as  ‘  figures  in  tapestry.’  Henry  Fielding  and  her  dear  Lady 
Oxford  were  both  dead,  and  life  seemed  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable.  Padua,  where  the  bones  of  her  outlaw  were 
eventually  destined  to  lie,  attracted  her  as  a  pleasant  health¬ 
giving  place.  St.  Anthony’s  shrine  there,  on  which,  according  to 
Addison,  ‘  good  Catholics  rub  their  beads  and  smell  his  bones,’ 
had  no  attractions  for  her,  though  she  appreciated  her  con¬ 
venient  house  and  the  shelter  it  afforded  against  an  Italian 
winter. 

Mr.  Montagu  wrote  and  told  his  wife  that  his  eyesight  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  going  blind  as  several 
of  his  relations  had  done.  Lady  Mary,  who  was  also  in  terror 
of  such  a  catastrophe  happening  to  herself,  almost  volunteered 
to  go  and  be  with  him.  ^If  I  could  be  any  service  to  you  on 
‘  that  or  any  other  occasion,  I  shall  think  my  last  remains  of 
‘  life  well  employed.’  To  Lady  Bute  she  said  : 

‘  I  received  a  letter  from  your  father  last  post  that  cuts  my  heart. 
He  says  he  has  great  reason  to  fear  blindness.  My  life  is  so  near 
a  conclusion,  that  where  or  how  I  pass  it  (if  innocently)  is  almost 
indifferent  to  me.  I  have  outlived  tne  greater  part  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  to  say  truth,  a  return  to  crowd  and  bustle  after  my  long 
retirement  would  be  disagreeable  to  me ;  yet  if  I  could  be  of  use 
either  to  your  father  or  your  family,  I  would  venture  shortening 
the  insignificant  days  of  your  most  affecte.  Mother.’ 

On  January  1,  1761,  Mr.  Wortley  died,  leaving  an  immense 
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fortune  to  Lady  Bute  and  only  an  allowance  to  his  son.  There 
was  trouble  over  the  will,  and  in  consequence  Lady  Mary  set 
out  for  home.  She  was  sick  of  life  :  ‘  I  am  preparing  for  my  last 
‘  and  longest  journey,  and  stand  on  the  threshold  of  this  dirty 
‘  world,  my  several  infirmities  like  post  horses  ready  to  hurry 
‘  me  away  ...  I  am  dragging  the  wretched  remnant  of  my 
‘  life  to  England.’  She  stood  the  journey,  however,  better 
than  her  maid,  who  broke  down  from  fatigue  and  hardships  at 
Rotterdam.  This  and  the  snows  and  storms  of  winter  kept  the 
old  lady  of  seventy  by  the  sea.  One  attempt  to  cross  in  the 
packet  was  defeated  by  ‘  mountainous  waves,’  but  early  in 
January  she  succeeded  in  reaching  ‘  the  harpsichord  house,’  taken 
for  her  in  Great  George  Street  by  Lady  Bute,  a  house  that 
seemed  very  small  after  Italian  palaces,  and  which  she  laughingly 
.said  had  two  doors  and  a  cupboard  on  each  floor.  All  the  world 
paid  her  homage.  Horace  Walpole  said  she  looked  dirty  and  ill- 
clothed,  but  that  her  face  was  unchanged,  her  manner  lively, 
her  senses  perfect.  Mrs.  Montagu  said  ‘  She  neither  speaks, 
‘  thinks,  acts,  nor  dresses  like  anybody  else.’  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  intrepid  traveller  was  suffering  from  cancer, 
of  which  disease  she  died  in  her  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was 
buried,  like  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  the  little  church  in  South 
Audley  Street. 

The  names  of  these  two  great  letter-writers  remind  us  of 
the  fact  that  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  was  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  letters.  Horace  Walpole,  Mrs.  Delany,  Gibbon,  and 
many  less  distinguished  persons  held  up  the  mirror  to  a  fashion¬ 
able,  mercenary,  and  unphilanthropic  society.  Before  the 
nineteenth  century  Englishwomen  practised  a  reserve  as  to 
their  own  lives  and  personalities  which  makes  it  difficult  to  know 
them  or  their  point  of  view,  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu’s  letters 
must  always  be  prized  as  an  autobiography  interesting  in  its 
revelation  of  a  woman’s  heart  and  excellent  as  a  reflection  of 
contemporary  manners. 
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Art.  III.— the  ORIGIN  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By  John  Ruskin.  Lon¬ 

don  :  1849. 

2.  A  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival.  By  Charles  Eastlake. 

London  :  1872. 

3.  Lectures  on  Mediaeval  Architecture.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

London  :  1879. 

4.  Principle  in  Art.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  London  :  1889. 

5.  A  History  of  Gothic  Art  in  England.  By  Edward  S.  Prior. 

London :  1900. 

6.  Mediaeval  Art.  By  W.  R.  Lethaby.  London  :  1904. 

7.  Gothic  Architecture  in  England.  By  Francis  Bond.  Lon¬ 

don  :  1905. 

"Y^hen  the  death  of  a  conspicuous  personage  is  imminent 
’  ’  biographers  are  apt  to  become  active.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  present  trend  of  fashion  is  inimical  to  the  practice 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  that  it  may  reasonably  be  treated  as 
moribund ;  and  at  no  former  time  has  there  been  a  greater 
outburst  of  literature  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  style,  nor 
has  it  hitherto  been  dealt  with  so  comprehensively  or  with  equal 
accuracy  of  scholarly  research  by  English  writers.  So  fickle  is 
the  public  taste  that  it  is  hazardous  to  forecast  the  future. 
Surprises  may  be  in  store  ;  obituary  notices  may  after  all  prove 
to  have  been  premature.  Still  the  coincidence  remains ;  and 
gives  occasion  for  a  review  of  the  various  theories  which  have 
from  time  to  time  prevailed,  of  the  heads  under  which  the  history 
of  the  style  has  been  studied,  and  for  considering  its  strength 
and  weakness  both  on  abstract  grounds  of  art  and  as  conditions 
of  its  applicability  to  modern  uses. 

Theories  of  the  origin  of  the  style  may  for  present  purposes 
be  grouped  under  a  fourfold  division,  though  it  is  obvious  that 
the  lines  of  demarcation  cannot  be  rigidly  defined  and  must 
here  and  there  overlap.  Gothic  architecture  may  be  studied 
under  the  following  heads :  imitation  of  nature  ;  expression  of 
racial  characteristics ;  expression  of  religious  ideas  ;  and,  finally, 
constructional  developement. 

In  his  essay  on  ‘  History  ’  Emerson  writes  : 

‘  The  Gothic  church  plainly  originated  in  a  rude  adaptation  of 
the  forest  trees  with  all  their  boughs  to  a  festal  or  solemn  arcade. 
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as  the  bands  about  the  cleft  pillars  still  indicate  the  green  withes 
that  tied  them.  No  one  can  walk  in  a  road  cut  through  pine  woods 
without  being  struck  with  the  architectural  appearance  of  the 
grove,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  barrenness  of  all  other  trees 
shows  the  low  arch  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  woods  in  a  winter  after¬ 
noon  one  will  see  as  readily  the  origin  of  the  stained  glass  window, 
with  which  the  Gothic  cathedrals  are  adorned,  in  the  colours  of  the 
western  sky  seen  through  the  bare  and  crossing  branches  of  the 
forest.  Nor  can  any  lover  of  nature  enter  the  old  piles  of  Oxford 
and  the  English  cathedrals  without  feeling  that  the  forest  over¬ 
powered  the  mind  of  the  builder.  .  .  . 

‘  The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in  stone  subdued  by  the 
insatiable  demand  of  harmony  in  man.  The  mountain  of  granite 
blooms  into  an  eternal  flower,  with  the  lightness  and  delicate  finish, 
as  well  as  the  aerial  proportions  and  perspective  of  vegetable 
beauty.’ 

Others  have  found  the  prototype  of  the  Gotliic  nave  in  the 
avenue,  the  artificial  arrangement  of  forest  trees  in  parallel 
lines  at  equal  intervals.  It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that 
such  avenues  were  incompatible  with  the  character  and  uses 
of  medieval  houses  of  the  larger  type,  which  were  fortified  and 
surrounded  by  moats ;  and,  in  fact,  the  avenue  can  scarcely 
have  come  into  use  much  before  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  the  idea  of  a  school  of  architecture  originating  in  the 
translation  into  stone  of  features  which  had  proved  attractive 
in  nature  is  merely  fanciful ;  for  it  completely  ignores  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  architectural  developement,  which  must  be  both 
gradual  and  constructional.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that 
there  may  be  in  the  theory  some  such  residuum  of  reasonableness 
as  this  :  association  and  familiarity  are  factors  in  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art  products,  and  features  arrived  at  by  a  totally  Afferent 
process  may  exercise  a  special  power  of  appeal  in  virtue  of 
reminiscences  which  they  arouse  in  the  beholder. 

What  we  have  chosen  to  call  the  ‘  racial  theory  ’  is  more  or 
less  bound  up  with  the  term  ‘  Gothic  ’  (which  was  not  used 
before  the  Renaissance) ;  and  indeed  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  term  itself  may  not  unconsciously  have  influenced 
those  who  have  dealt  with  the  origin  of  the  style  from  this  point 
of  view.  The  most  recent  and  by  no  means  the  least  able 
exponent  of  the  theory  which  traces  the  origin  of  the  style  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  after  which  it  popularly  takes  its 
name  is  Mr.  March  Phillips,  who,  in  the  ‘  Contemporary  Re- 
‘  view  ’  for  September  1W7,  puts  forward  a  well-considered 
and  at  least  a  plausible  account  of  the  origin  of  the  style.  This 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows :  The  invasion  of  the 
northern  tribes,  of  which  the  Gothic  was  the  most  important, 
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overwhelmed  the  effete  and  decadent  Roman  Empire,  its  civilisa¬ 
tion  social  and  political,  and  its  art.  The  principal  characteristic 
of  the  races  which  prevailed  was  an  exuberant  energy,  and  the 
lines  on  which  the  new  vitality  developed  were  those  of  liberalism, 
of  the  full  recognition  of  the  individual  as  a  component  of  the 
State.  Whereas  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  enterprise  both 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual  was  severely  repressed  or 
rendered  subservient,  under  the  new  regime  ample  scope  was 
allowed,  full  encouragement  given,  to  both  alike.  The  fact  that 
some  six  centuries  elapsed  before  the  new  civilisation  found  its 
appropriate  expression  in  a  new  form  of  art  is  accounted  for  by 
the  consideration  that  it  required  no  less  time  to  consolidate  the 
invading  races  into  nationalities,  and  to  bring  to  full  fruition 
in  art  the  qualities  which  had  all  along  been  innate  in  them, 
but  had  first  to  develope  on  political  and  social  lines.  The 
writer  finds  in  ‘  Gothic  ’  architecture  the  artistic  expression  of 
their  native  energy  and  force ;  and  perhaps  a  further  analogy 
with  what  he  takes  to  be  their  political  characteristics  might  be 
discernible  in  the  comparative  equality  in  importance  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Gothic  structure,  and  in  the  organic 
co-operation  to  a  common  purpose  of  units  no  one  of  which 
can  be  considered  predominant. 

There  is  little  need  to  cavil  at  the  theory  here  expounded.  It  is 
interesting,  coherent,  and  has  something  to  recommend  it.  The 
demand  of  so  long  a  period  of  incubation  need  not  be  considered 
exorbitant,  seeing  that  artistic  expression  may  well  be  the 
latest  efflorescence  of  racial  character ;  though  the  idea  involved, 
that  personal  equality  was  practically  established  at  this  date, 
would  seem  to  need  some  qualification  :  the  most  that  could  be 
conceded  would  be  that  the  seeds  of  the  democratic  idea  were 
already  sown.  To  render  the  theory  more  complete  and  to  carry 
fuller  conviction  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  show  what 
conditions  localised  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  departure 
in  a  special  district  of  France,  seeing  that  the  new  civilisation 
was  co-extensive  with  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and  that 
in  Germany  rather  than  in  France  were  the  Teutonic  race  and 
influence  most  pure  and  most  dominant.  Possibly  the  same 
writer  may  in  the  future  carry  his  theory  into  further  detail. 
As  it  stands  one  can  only  say  of  it  that  it  is  in  the  main  com¬ 
patible  with  a  tenable  view  of  history,  and  gives  occasion  for 
a  sound  appreciation  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  style. 
But  all  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  art  must  involve  some  element 
of  mystery,  a  mystery  inalienable  from  art  itself,  and  will  always 
be  open  to  qualification. 

A  claim  has  frequently  been  inade  for  Gothic  architecture 
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that  it  is  an  essentially  Christian  style.  Sir  G.  G,  Scott 
writes ; 

‘  What  we  claim  for  Pointed  Architecture  is  .  .  .  that  it  has  been 
more  entirely  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  more  thoroughly  carries  out  its  tone  and  sentiment 
than  any  other  style.  It  is  not  exclusively,  but  par  eminence, 
Christian.’ 

But  for  the  words  I  have  given  in  italics  the  claim  resolves 
itself  into  little  more  than  this  :  that  Gothic  architecture  came 
into  being  under  Christian  auspices,  and  was  for  long  closely 
though  not  exclusively  associated  with  Christian  worship.  In 
what  special  manner  the  style  reflected  the  ‘  tone  and  sentiment  ’ 
of  Christianity  the  writer  fails  to  specify. 

Coventry  Patmore  carries  this  theory  further.  In  a  series 
of  essays  on  architecture  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  of 
the  three  great  architectural  styles  which  the  world  has  so  far 
produced,  and  which  he  takes  to  be  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Gothic,  each  is  in  its  structural  character — or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  in  its  method  of  dealing  with  weight — expressive  of 
the  religion  of  the  race  which  originated  it.  Egyptian  architec¬ 
ture  is  the  expression  of  unrelieved  ponderosity.  The  pyramid, 
of  which  the  obelisk  may  be  considered  to  be  a  shorthand  pre¬ 
sentation,  ‘  may  be  regarded  as  the  form  taken  by  weight  in  the 
‘  abstract,’  and  in  dealing  with  more  complex  forms  ‘  the  Egyp- 
‘  tian  architect  .  .  .  subordinated  every  detail  ...  to  the 
‘  creation  of  an  effect  of  compulsory  submission  to  an  irresistible 
‘  and  for-ever-enduring  material  power.’  ‘  In  the  architecture 
‘  of  Greece  weight  .  .  .  was  still  the  theme  ;  but  it  was  material 
‘  force  which  had  met  with  its  match,  the  force  of  mind  ’ ;  and 
the  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  every  detail  subserves  this 
essential  idea  of  equipoise.  The  Gothic  phase  ‘  is  that  in  which 
‘  an  ascetic  spirituality,  refusing  all  willing  alliance  with  earth- 
‘liness,  only  recognises  it  as  a  thing  to  be  defied  and  to  be 
‘  made  the  measure  of  the  spirit’s  predominance.’  For  our 
immediate  purpose  it  might  be  necessary  to  consider  only  the 
dictum  concerning  Gothic  ;  but  as  the  value  of  the  theory  must 
depend  upon  its  general  applicability,  it  is  worth  while  to  exa¬ 
mine  how  far  it  holds  good  of  the  religions  of  Egypt  and  of 
Greece. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  only  indication  we  can  obtain 
from  Mr.  Patmore  is  the  following :  ‘  There  is  no  need  to  point 
‘  out  how  aptly  this  expression  .  .  .  the  awful  life  of  ponderosity 
‘  and  crushing  earthliness  .  .  .  suited  the  political  and  religious 
‘  character  of  the  people  out  of  whom  Israel  fled.’ 
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Of  the  relation  of  Greek  architecture  to  Greek  religion  the 
writer  says  nothing,  except  when  he  groups  the  three  styles  as 
‘  the  Material,  the  Rational,  and  the  Spiritual.’ 

It  must  needs  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask  in  what  sense  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  exceptionally  ‘  material,’  a  question 
which  is  not  too  easily  answered.  The  term  ‘  material  ’  seems 
to  need  definition  :  the  senses  in  which  it  might  be  used  are 
various.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  in  any  admissible  sense 
be  used  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  no  simple 
task  to  define  the  character  of  an  ancient  national  religion,  and 
we  must  speak  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  Egyptologist  before 
our  eyes  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
religion  of  ancient  Egypt  involved  a  profound  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  and  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  a  future 
of  reward  or  penalty  to  be  meted  out  according  to  success  or 
failure  in  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil ;  that  their  most 
important  cult  took  the  form  of  offices  for  the  benefit  of  the 
departed,  and  that  this  was  the  leading  motive  of  their  archi¬ 
tecture.  If  we  add  that  Egyptian  art  showed  signs,  especially 
in  its  portrayal  of  animal  form,  of  a  highly  developed  idealism, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  sense,  or  in  what  category,  religious 
or  ethical,  the  race  could  be  justly  called  ‘  material.’  Nor, 
indeed,  is  there  any  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  psychological, 
when  the  physical  conditions — the  origin  of  the  style  in  the 
fashioning  of  the  living  rock,  and  the  abundance  of  stone  of 
unlimited  dimension — are  an  adequate  key  to  the  character 
of  their  art. 

Nor  is  it  easier  to  justify  the  application  of  the  term  ‘  rational  ’ 
to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  quality  of  ‘  rationality,’ 
in  the  sense  of  balance  and  moderation,  is  certainly  present  in 
the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  no  doubt  its  religious 
ideas  were  eventually  coloured  by  them ;  but  this  phase  was 
till  a  late  date  no  more  than  esoteric,  and  had  not  so  superseded 
the  original  mythology  as  to  become  a  predominant  influence, 
or  to  dictate  the  character  of  the  national  art.  The  popular 
religion  was,  in  spite  of  philosophical  scepticism,  still  the  my¬ 
thology,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  sense  this  can  be  called 
specially  ‘  rational.’ 

Nor  are  we  on  more  solid  ground  when  we  come  to  the  third, 
the  Gothic  style,  in  attributing  its  expressional  character  to  the 
‘  spirituality  ’  of  the  Christian  religion.  That  spirituality  is 
the  keynote  of  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  ethics  may  be 
conceded  :  that  the  special  phase  of  Christianity  in  connexion 
with  which  Gothic  architecture  developed  can  be  so  defined 
is  less  certain.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  argued  that  never 
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was  the  Christian  faith  held  in  a  more  materialistic  form  than 
at  this  period. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  endeavour  to  attribute  style  in 
architecture  to  religious  influence,  attractive  though  it  may  be, 
fails  to  be  convincing,  and  that  all  that  can  be  asserted  is  a  close 
and  prolonged  association  between  the  Christian  religion  and 
Gothic  architecture,  during  which  the  latter  was  found  adaptable 
to  the  manifold  requirements  of  the  former,  and  not  unsympa¬ 
thetic  with  its  higher  aspirations.  But  even  this  adaptability 
and  sympathy  were  not  confined  to  the  Gothic  style.  It  cannot 
be  confidently  asserted  that  Byzantine  architecture,  or  that  of 
Central  Syria,  was  less  suited  to  Christian  worship  ;  and  Rome, 
so  long  the  metropolis  of  Western  Christianity,  boasts  of  having 
scarcely  admitted  Gothic  within  her  walls. 

We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  attempt  to  find  the  origin  of 
Gothic  in  Christianity  as  scarcely  less  fanciful  than  that  which 
bases  it  on  direct  imitation  of  nature.  The  most  that  can  be 
safely  admitted  with  regard  to  the  three  theories  which  we  have 
discussed  is  that  some  unconscious  influences — association  of 
ideas,  racial  tendency,  or  consonance  of  form  with  doctrine — 
may  have  been  at  work  in  establishing  the  Gothic  style  in  popular 
appreciation ;  and  that  such  influences,  not  being  mutually 
exclusive,  may  have  co-operated  to  a  common  result.  In 
discussing  the  theory  which  traces  the  style  to  constructional 
developement  we  shall  find  ourselves  on  firmer  ground. 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  architecture  being  essentially  a 
structural  art,  the  origin  of  style  is  to  be  sought  for  within  the 
sphere  of  constructional  method.  Gothic  has  been  variously 
described  by  theorists  as  the  style  of  the  pointed  arch ;  as  that 
of  small  stones ;  as  that  of  vaulting.  Here  again  we  find  that 
the  rival  theories  are  by  no  means  mutually  prohibitory ;  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  give  predominant  weight  to  such  definition 
as  is  most  closely  involved  in  the  organic  evolution  of  structure 
and  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  must  have  been  most 
generally  presented. 

The  pointed  arch  was  not,  as  some  would  seem  to  have  sup¬ 
posed,  an  invention  of  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  Gothic  de¬ 
sign  ;  it  must  have  been  familiar  to  ordinary  European  eyes  in 
the  intersection  of  semi-circular  arches  so  constantly  occurring 
m  the  wall-arcades  of  Romanesque  buildings,  and  to  those 
who  in  their  travels  beyond  Europe,  whether  as  Crusaders  or  as 
merchants,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  architectural  forms 
of  the  East. 

Again,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Gothic  construction  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  stones  of  considerable  size,  such  as  are  needed 
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for  a  style  which  employs  lintels ;  but  this  necessity  had  been 
already  obviated  so  soon  as  an  arcuated  method  of  building  had 
been  invented ;  and  this,  under  Roman  influence,  had  long 
since  become  co-extensive  with  the  civilised  world.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  maintained  that  this  second  designation  of  Gothic 
is  adequate ;  for  it  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the  style, 
nor  does  it  predicate  more  than  one  of  its  characteristics.  It 
does,  however,  imply  an  important  condition  of  its  extension : 
no  region  which  possessed  quarries  even  of  small  stones  would 
be  precluded  from  adopting  it ;  and,  even  where  no  stone  was 
to  be  found,  brick  might  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  definition  of  Gothic  as  the  style  of  the  vault  is  more 
satisfactory  than  either  of  the  previous  designations,  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  more  vital  and  far-reaching  elements  of  origin 
and  character;  but  even  this  requires  such  qualification  as  is 
usually  inseparable  from  attempts  to  generalise.  Otherwise 
it  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  vault  was  an  invention  of  the 
age  which  inaugurated  Gothic  design ;  whereas  it  had  for  cen¬ 
turies  been  a  feature  of  importance,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of 
architectural  thought  and  invention  had  been  already  devoted. 
If,  however,  we  cannot  concede  to  Gothic  the  credit  of  origina¬ 
ting  the  vault,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  it  so  trans¬ 
formed  it  as  to  give  it  a  totally  new  character,  which  proved 
the  keynote,  the  id'e  m  re,  of  all  subsequent  developement.  It 
is  to  the  problems  occurring  in  the  evolution  of  the  vault  that 
the  general  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  must  be  attributed  :  to 
similar  exigencies  must  be  assigned  the  flying  buttress,  the 
pinnacle,  and  all  the  more  salient  characteristics  of  the  style. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  expound  the  processes  whereby 
the  consummation  of  Gothic  architecture  was  achieved.  In 
the  absence  of  diagrams  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  such 
exposition  clear :  in  the  presence  of  works  such  as  those  named 
above  it  would  be  superfluous.  The  main  theory  of  develope¬ 
ment  has  long  since  become  a  commonplace  :  in  detail  it  has 
never  previously  been  vindicated  with  so  wide  a  range  of  know¬ 
ledge,  with  so  accurate  a  scholarship,  as  in  the  three  recent  works 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Between  the  respective  merits  of 
these  it  is  not  necessary  to  discriminate.  Mr.  Bond’s  work  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  consistency  with  which  he  refers 
each  separate  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  style  to  practical 
requirements.  Even  such  minor  points  as  facility  and  economy 
in  the  centering  of  vaults  are  given  their  proper  value.  He 
writes  as  one  who  has  imaginatively  identified  himself  with  the 
master-builder  of  the  time  which  saw  the  style  forming  itself 
step  by  step,  by  the  solution,  from  day  to  day,  of  minor  pro- 
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blems — a  process  which,  by  accumulation,  resulted  in  charac¬ 
teristics  of  wide  importance.  This  method  of  research,  the 
endeavour  to  realise  the  workman  behind  the  tool,  is  the  soundest 
which  can  be  adopted  as  well  as  of  the  most  human  interest, 
and  no  better  example  of  it  can  elsewhere  be  found.  To  Mr. 
Prior  all  lovers  of  our  English  school  will  be  indebted  for  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  in  vindicating 
for  it  a  just  claim  to  independent  developement  and  originality, 
Mr.  Lethaby’s  work  is  especially  valuable  for  enabling  his  readers 
to  realise  the  scope  of  Gothic  art,  its  coherence  and  force  in 
domains  other  than  architecture  proper,  and  the  power  of  the 
appeal  which  the  combined  influence  of  all  its  components 
must  have  made  to  the  ages  in  which  it  flourished.  It  is,  as  he 
admits,  impossible  for  us  to  recover  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
effect  on  past  generations  of  the  completed  monuments  of  their 
art.  The  neglect  of  centuries  alienated  from  the  Gothic  style, 
decay,  and,  still  worse,  reckless  ‘  restoration  ’  have  robbed  us 
of  many  legitimate  aids  to  such  imaginative  resuscitation. 
Nor  in  any  case  could  we  expect  fully  to  apprehend  on  all  its 
sides  an  art  from  which  we  are  so  far  removed  in  time  and  sen¬ 
timent  that  it  has  become  foreign  to  our  ideas  and  to  our  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Still,  enough  has  survived  in  its  integrity  to  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  more  permanent  factors  of  its  achievement : 
we  can  even  now  do  justice  to  a  representative  Gothic  building 
as  ‘  a  highly  strung  organism,’  to  the  perfect  articulation  of  its 
features,  each  of  which  co-operates  towards  the  flame-like 
aspiration  of  the  whole  ;  to  the  perfect  proportion  of  its  parts, 
to  the  calculated  equipoise  of  thrust  and  abutment ;  to  the 
enchanting  sense  of  strenuous  activity  wedded  to  perfect  rest. 
Such  qualities  and  characteristics  of  Gothic  art  lend  themselves 
to  complete  apprehension  and  to  imitation  by  later  ages.  But 
in  such  elements  we  have  but  the  skeleton  of  the  art :  to  clothe 
it  with  flesh  we  must  imaginatively  reproduce  much  that  was 
not  less  essential  to  the  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  which  to  us 
is  wrapped  in  a  mystery  more  or  less  impenetrable.  Even  so 
salient  a  feature  as  the  stained  glass  which  glittered  in  the 
traceried  window  told  a  tale  to  past  ages  which  is  but  half  in¬ 
telligible  to  our  own  :  the  art  as  revived  in  our  time  has  so  far 
failed  to  free  itself  from  the  archmological  taint ;  and  it  would 
be  a  still  harder  task  to  recover  the  spirit  which  evolved  the 
eerie  work  of  jewelled  shrines  and  tabernacles,  or  the  varied 
symbolism  in  which  the  Gothic  church  abounded.  Nor  can  we 
identify  ourselves  with  an  age  which  mingled  the  secular  with 
the  sacred  ;  which  presented  in  its  sculpture  humorous  or  satiric 
allusions  to  contemporary  per.son.s  and  events  in  close  con- 
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nexion  with  scenes  from  .sacred  history ;  which  even  admitted 
some  sly  mockery  of  solemn  offices — not  necessarily  in  irreverence, 
seeing  that  the  blight  of  Puritanism  was  still  in  reserve  for 
future  generations.  The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  gives  indeed 
an  epitome  of  the  life  of  those  among  whom  it  throve  ;  but  it  is 
a  life  essentially  alien  to  our  own,  and  the  best  picture  we  can 
make  of  it  must  be  on  a  background  of  dense  shadow.  There 
is,  however,  fascination  in  a  mystery,  and  we  need  scarcely 
desire  to  dissipate  it.  On  its  structural  side  Gothic  is  fully 
comprehensible  to  us  and  of  no  evanescent  meaning  and  value. 

Gothic  architecture  in  its  full  developement  possessed  tlu'se 
permanent  advantages  :  a  complete  manifestation  of  structure, 
each  several  feature  having  originated  in  a  definite  construc¬ 
tional  requirement ;  variety,  elasticity,  vitality,  economy  of 
material,  and  comparative  independence  of  local  conditions. 
And  as  such  qualities  are  the  essence  of  the  architectural  art 
it  must  so  far  be  allowed  the  premier  position  among  the  great 
styles  which  have  arisen  in  the  history  of  the  world.  So  accus¬ 
tomed  are  we  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  its  highest 
achievements  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  secure  such  detao ament 
as  is  necessary  for  criticising  it  on  grounds  of  abstract  beauty. 
But  the  endeavour  must  be  made. 

We  should  say,  then,  that  if  it  fails  at  all  in  compari.son  with 
the  other  great  schools  of  architecture,  its  weakness  lies  in  the 
sacrifice  of  exterior  to  interior  effect.  In  a  style  of  wiiich  the 
keynote  is  the  vault  and  economy  of  material  the  rule,  such  a 
result  is  not  unnatural.  Still  it  must  be  maintained  that  the 
intricacy  and  complication  of  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
which  were  needed  for  the  full  development  of  the  Gothic  vault, 
especially  as  shown  in  the  apses  of  the  larger  churches,  and 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  external  wall-surface,  militates 
against  that  repose  which  is  an  almost  essential  element  of 
great  art.  Every  style  must  have  the  defect  of  its  qualities, 
and  the  characteristic  of  arcuation  must  be  that  every  part  is 
in  constant  activity.  ‘  The  arch  never  sleeps.’  No  charge, 
therefore,  of  incoherence  or  incongruity  will  hold  :  and  indeed 
the  defect,  if  it  be  a  defect,  is  present  only  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  larger  type  :  in  the  castellated  architecture 
of  the  same  period  the  great  masses  of  masonry  needed  for 
purposes  of  defence  provided  the  necessary  abutments  without 
the  special  articulation  which  resulted  in  the  complexity  we 
have  named  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  wall-surface  predominated. 
Nevertheless,  even  though  Gothic  is  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
a  specially  and  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical  form  of  art, 
it  was  at  least  in  this  branch  that  it  found  its  most  complete 
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expression,  and  by  its  churches  must  it  be  mainly  judged.  More¬ 
over  there  are  in  the  later  developements  of  Gothic  indications 
that  their  designers  felt  the  desirability  of  some  departure  from 
the  normal  type.  William  of  Wykeham,  by  no  means  the 
least  considerable  exponent  of  the  later  Gothic,  in  his  last  work, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  dispensed 
with  the  usual  abutments,  and  trusted  the  massive  walls  to 
receive  the  thrust  of  the  vaults.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
original  dimensions  of  the  Norman  nave,  whose  immense  piers 
suggested  clerestory  walls  of  unusual  thickness,  may  have  led 
up  to  this  unusual  device  ;  but  it  would  have  been  possible  and 
even  economical,  while  adhering  to  the  dimensions  of  the  piers, 
to  have  lightened  the  superincumbent  walls ;  and  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Wykeham’s  intention  was  to 
obtain  greater  repose,  simpUcity,  and  dignity  by  dispensing 
with  the  display  of  abutments  and  by  the  increase  of  wall-surface. 
It  is  at  any  rate  interesting  to  compare  this  method  with  the 
more  uncompromising  device  adopted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  having,  as  every  one  knows,  been 
given  the  task  of  building  a  Renaissance  church  on  Gothic 
fines,  a  scheme  which  involved  quasi-Gothic  construction,  raised 
the  walls  of  his  aisles  to  such  a  height  as  should  completely 
conceal  the  abutments  of  the  nave-vaults.  The  upper  story 
of  the  side  walls  is  therefore  a  mere  screen  to  liide  the  buttresses 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  display  without  compromising 
his  ideal  of  artistic  effect ;  and  his  repugnance  to  such  features 
may  be  measured  by  the  trenchancy  of  the  method  adopted 
to  conceal  them.  No  doubt  Wren’s  devotion  to  the  classic 
style  prevented  his  judgement  from  being  impartial ;  but  he  had 
in  other  instances  shown  no  inconsiderable  appreciation  of  Gothic 
forms,  notably  in  the  design  of  the  tower  of  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill  ;  and  therefore  his  repudiation  of  the  flying  buttress  as  an 
element  in  external  effect  should  have  some  weight  with  us  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  its  intrinsic  beauty. 

It  would  be  too  lengthy  a  task  to  describe  here  the  various 
phases  through  which  Gothic  architecture  passed  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  to  its  close.  The  story  is  one  of  an  evolution  like  to  that  of 
a  living  organism.  Theorists  have  differed  considerably  in 
their  attempts  to  divide  its  history  into  distinct  periods,  each 
marked  by  special  characteristics,  and  scarcely  less  as  to  the 
nomenclature  appropriate  to  each.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  adopt  Mr.  Lethaby’s  view  that  the  ‘  centre  ’  may  be 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  of  the 
Great  Plague,  that  ‘  by  setting  two  hundred  years  on  either  side 
of  this,  we  get  1150  as  the  beginning  and  1550  as  the  end.’ 
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It  may  be  conceded  that  this  central  period  was  also  that  of 
the  culmination  of  the  style  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  admit  that 
all  its  subsequent  phases  were  ‘  decadent.’  There  are  and  have 
been  many,  notably  Professor  Freeman,  to  whom  the  style 
usually  associated  with  the  fifteenth  century  (though  actually 
of  much  earlier  inception)  and  popularly  known  as  the  ‘  Perpen- 
‘  dicular  ’  has  seemed  to  be  of  at  least  equal  merit  with  those 
that  preceded  it.  Such  a  view  is  at  least  tenable,  and  one 
which  an  Englishman  should  be  reluctant  to  dispute  ;  for,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  as  to  the  early  history  of  Gothic,  here  at  least 
we  find  a  distinctly  English  note,  a  proof  of  the  originating 
power  of  English  craftsmen,  and  a  hint  of  national  virility 
which,  whether  conscious  or  not,  preserved  our  own  architecture 
from  the  excessive  intricacy  or  effeminacy  which  degraded  much 
of  the  contemporary  Continental  building.  We  think,  then, 
that  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture  is  usually  ante-dated. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  allowed  that  for  some  short  time  before 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  revival  of  classicism  it  had  shown 
a  tendency  to  excessive  elaboration,  to  a  cloying  prettiness, 
even  here  and  there  to  dulness  and  poverty  of  invention.  Its 
evolution  was  in  fact  on  lines  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  great 
civilisations  of  the  world ;  but  the  final  decay  was  unusually 
rapid.  The  style,  however,  still  held  its  influence.  In  the 
more  important  structures  of  which  the  new  movement  was 
profuse  it  disputed  the  ground  step  by  step  ;  and  for  generations 
formed  a  scarcely  subordinate  factor  in  the  result :  the  humble 
or  vernacular  buildings  of  the  country  were  scarcely  affected 
by  the  change ;  and  here  and  there,  under  special  influences, 
it  re-emerged,  scarcely  deteriorated  or  compromised.  The 
staircase  to  the  dining-hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  built  by 

Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  with  the  assistance  of  ‘  one - Smith,’  in 

1640,  might  pass  with  any  but  an  expert  as  a  genuine  work  of 
unadulterated  Gothic.  The  Civil  War  and  its  consequences 
suspended  for  some  years  ecclesiastical  building,  and  a  gap  was 
formed  which  the  old  style  had  not  the  vitality  to  overleap. 
A  few  fitful  efforts  at  its  revival  may  subsequently  be  traced, 
but  proved  to  be  no  more  than  the  final  flicker  of  an  expiring 
flame. 

The  subsequent  story  is  merely  that  of  a  more  and  more 
complete  exclusion  of  medieval  art  from  serious  and  respectful 
consideration  till  we  reach  the  time  when  Horace  Walpole  began 
to  experiment  in  the  Gothic  manner  in  architecture  and  in 
literature,  realising  his  idea  of  the  former  in  ‘  Strawberry  Hill  ’ 
and  of  the  latter  in  ‘The  Castle  of  Otranto.’  Mr.  Eastlake 
writes : 
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‘  If  in  the  history  of  British  Art  there  is  one  period  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  than  another  for  its  neglect  of  Gothic,  it  was  certainly  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  old  antiquarians  had  ceased 
from  their  labours.  Their  successors  had  not  yet  begun  to  write. 
An  interval  occurred  between  the  works  of  Dugdale  and  Dodsworth, 
of  Herbert  and  Wood,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Grose,  Benthara, 
Hearn,  and  Gough  on  the  other,  between  the  men  who  recorded  the 
history  of  medieval  buildings  in  England  and  the  men  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  illustrate  them.  In  this  interval  one  author  (Walpole) 
appeared  who  did  neither,  but  to  whose  writings  and  to  whose 
influence  as  an  admirer  of  Gothic  art,  we  believe,  may  be  ascribed 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  induced  its  present  revival.’ 

Another  writer  on  the  same  subject  says  of  Walpole  :  ‘  He 
‘  and  his  cherished  ambition  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
‘  Gothic  revival  in  which  Brunelleschi  and  the  church  of  Santa 
‘  Maria  dei  Fiori  at  Florence  stood  to  the  Renaissance  ’ — a  com¬ 
parison  at  which  Walpole  in  his  vainest  moments  would,  one 
hopes,  have  smiled. 

Both  writers,  however,  claim  Walpole  as  the  originator  of  an 
important  and  far-reaching  movement,  which  for  a  time  appeared 
to  be  little  less  than  a  revolution  in  art.  Now  in  the  first  place 
there  is  a  certain  name  which  should  take  precedence  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  in  time.  Batty  Langley,  who  died  in  1751,  had  endeavoured 
to  re-establish  Gothic  art  in  a  fantastic  guise.  His  idea  had 
been  to  formulate  the  medieval  style  into  classical  ‘  orders,’ 
and  by  this  strange  compromise  or  amalgamation  to  weaken  the 
still  prevalent  antipathy  to  the  ‘  barbaric  ’  manner.  Monu¬ 
ments  of  his  eccentric  achievements  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
furniture  and  in  stone  ;  and  though  they  savour  of  the  cabinet¬ 
maker’s,  even  of  the  toy-shop,  they  are  scarcely  more  fanciful 
or  remote  from  the  true  character  of  Gothic  than  Walpole’s 
experiments.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  if  a 
change  of  style  were  really  due  to  the  mere  whim  of  a  dilettante  ; 
and  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  whether  some  wider  influence 
may  not  have  been  at  work  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  new  idea,  and  whether  a  more  weighty  personality  than 
Walpole’s  may  not  have  been  the  real  influence  which  inspired 
its  expression. 

Mr.  Eastlake’s  statement  is  no  doubt  approximately  true  of 
the  mere  facts  of  architecture  and  strict  archaeology ;  but  it  is 
unsafe  to  isolate  a  single  domain  of  art ;  and  if  we  take  a  some¬ 
what  wider  view  we  shall  be  led  to  a  different  conclusion.  There 
were  already  signs  of  an  incipient  reaction  against  the  effete 
formalism  of  the  classic  school  in  poetry,  which  led  to  a  search 
for  fresh  vitality  from  alien  sources.  The  extraordinary 
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popularity  of  Macphcrson’s  frauds  and  of  Chatterton’s  forgeries, 
and  the  uncritical  avidity  with  which  they  were  received,  are 
evidence  of  the  general  craving  for  a  change  of  subject  and 
method  ;  and  indeed  the  reception  of  the  Rowley  papers  shows 
at  least  that  the  appetite  for  medieval  archaeology  was  keen. 
In  this,  then,  as  in  other  cases,  a  more  comprehensive  cause 
than  the  influence  of  an  individual  must  be  predicated ;  but 
even  within  the  limited  scope  of  personal  origination  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  seek  a  more  august  agent  than  Horace  Walpole, 
one  too  in  whom  the  architectural  idea  might  be  associated 
with  the  poetical. 

Thomas  Gray  was  Walpole’s  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend.  Their  intercourse  was  for  many  years  unbroken,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  stronger  cha¬ 
racter  and  intellect  on  the  weaker  was  considerable.  In  poetry 
Gray  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  is  about  equally 
distant  from  the  effete  mannerisms  of  the  formal  classical  type 
and  from  the  complete  emancipation  of  his  successors.  He  also 
shows  in  his  later  work  a  desire  to  draw  upon  new  sources, 
Icelandic  and  Gaelic.  His  interest  in  medieval  art  is  for  us 
expressed  in  his  letters  and  indicated  in  the  choice  of  route  for 
his  English  travels  :  to  his  contemporaries  his  Gothic  tendencies 
were  better  known.  We  find,  for  instance,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Gosse,  that  ‘  “  The  Castle  of  Otranto,”  published  anonymously, 
‘  was  almost  universally  attributed  to  Gray.  .  .  .  The  reputa- 
‘  tion  of  the  poet  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  lover  of  romantic  anti- 
‘  quity  probably  led  to  this  mistake.’  Taking  all  these  points 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Gray’s  was  the  primary  influence  which  led  Walpole,  who  had 
the  means  and  the  enterprise,  to  give  concrete  expression  to  an 
idea  nurtured  in  their  intercourse,  the  revival  of  the  medieval 
manner.  Not  that  it  need  be  supposed  that,  had  it  fallen  to 
Gray  to  realise  directly  his  idea  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  result 
would  have  been  substantially  better.  He  writes  of  Strawberry 
Hill :  ‘  It  has  a  purity  and  propriety  of  Gothicism  in  it  (with  very 
‘  few  exceptions)  that  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.’  If  the  evidence 
for  this  theory  is  mainly  circumstantial,  it  is  at  least  as  much 
as  we  might  expect  to  recover,  and  its  advantage  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  associate  this  new  departure  with  a  wider  and 
more  far-reaching  tendency. 

Neither  in  literature  nor  in  architecture  did  Walpole’s  experi¬ 
ments  fail  to  find  imitators.  ‘  The  Castle  of  Otranto  ’  was 
followed  after  an  interval  of  a  dozen  years  by  Clara  Reeve’s 
‘  The  Champion  of  Virtue :  a  Gothic  story,’  and  later  by  ‘  The 
‘  Old  English  Baron ;  ’  Clara  Reeve  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
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Radcliffe,  of  whose  influence  Miss  Austen  makes  excellent  fun 
in  ‘  Northanger  Abbey  ’ ;  nor  had  the  fashion  lapsed  when  the 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  vindicated  for  medieval  subjects  a 
claim  to  figure  in  the  highest  rank  of  fiction.  To  follow  fully 
this  same  tendency  into  other  realms  of  literature  would  be  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Romantic  movement ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  poetry  at  least,  from  Gray  onwards,  there  was  a  consistent 
progress  towards  emancipation  from  the  classical  manner  and 
traction,  which  had  already  become  effete,  and  that  this 
literature  opened  a  field  for  the  reception  of  a  new  standard  of 
art.  In  architecture,  Beckford,  another  wealthy  eccentric, 
eclipsed  Strawberry  Hill,  at  least  in  size  and  pretension,  by  his 
building  at  Fonthill,  which  Hazlitt,  who  visited  it  when  its  con¬ 
tents  were  to  be  sold,  calls  ‘  a  Gothic  cathedral  turned  into 
‘  a  toy-shop.’  Not  many  years  were  to  elapse  before  a  more 
accurate  and  scholarly  school  of  archaeology  arose,  which  was 
in  time  and  with  new  incentives  to  lead  to  very  tangible  and 
more  satisfactory  results. 

Until  such  studies  came  to  bear  their  legitimate  fruit,  modern 
Gothic  drew  out  a  feeble  and  dreary  existence,  mainly  in  the 
churches,  in  a  less  degree  in  the  houses,  occasionally  in  the 
public  buildings,  of  this  intermediate  period.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  few  pinnacles,  of  battlements  and  corner  turrets,  of 
pointed  or  labelled  windows,  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  style  as  it  was  then  understood  ;  even  ‘  Abbotsford,’  though 
the  work  of  one  who  was  so  fully  seised  of  the  medieval  idea 
on  its  literary,  showed  failure  to  realise  it  on  its  material  side. 
The  standard  of  the  Gothic  of  this  period  is  given  by  such 
examples  as  Eastnor  Castle,  Donington  Park,  or  the  Pitt  Press 
at  Cambridge. 

The  first  signs  of  a  more  true  and  scholarly  study  of  the 
style  and  of  its  realisation  in  design  are  to  be  found  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  name  of  Pugin.  The  earlier  Pugin  devoted  his  life 
to  illustrating  Gothic  buildings  with  greater  sympathy  and 
accuracy  than  had  hitherto  prevailed ;  and  his  publication 
(1821-1823)  of  ‘  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture  ’  is  the  first 
sign  of  an  awakening  to  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  the 
style.  His  son,  who  succeeded  in  crowding  into  a  short  life¬ 
time  a  mxfitiplicity  of  works  of  various  degrees  of  excellence, 
showed  at  least  that  he  had  assimilated  the  fruits  of  his  father’s 
researches ;  and  indeed  in  some  of  his  productions,  notably  in 
the  church  which  he  foimded  and  built  in  the  early  ’forties 
at  Ramsgate — ‘  the  only  building,’  as  he  said,  ‘  in  which, 

being  his  own  paymaster,  he  was  not  hampered  by  financial 

restrictions,’ — he  showed  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  spirit  of 
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medieval  art  than  was  to  be  seen  from  other  hands  till  many 
years  later. 

The  younger  Pugin,  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  exerted 
himself,  both  by  pencil  and  pen,  to  make  medieval  architecture 
prevail  as  the  style  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  his  Church 
should  find  expression.  In  this  he  partially  and  temporarily 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  opposition  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  counsel  of  perfection  w'as  founded  on  strictly  Roman 
precedent — Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  never  ha\nng  given  any 
practical  recognition  to  the  Gothic  style.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  Pugin’s  co-operation  in  the  design  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  considerable, 
though  its  precise  scope,  in  spite  of  endless  controversy,  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained.  The  determination  to  adopt  Gothic 
for  the  style  of  what  is  of  necessity  the  most  important  secular 
building  in  the  British  Empire  is  a  conspicuous  event  in  the  story 
of  the  revival,  and  to  this  the  influence  of  the  younger  Pugin  in 
no  small  measure  contributed.  Meanwhile  the  Anglican  Church 
was  becoming  subject  to  a  new  influence,  which  worked  towards  a 
similar  result.  The  ‘  Oxford  Movement  ’  inaugurated  a  return  to 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  pre-Reformation  days,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  led  to  the  more  general  revival  of  medieval  art,  with 
which  they  were  associated  both  in  history  and  in  character. 
The  study  of  Gothic  architecture  became  general  and  popular. 
Archaeological  societies  were  formed,  handbooks  of  the  style 
multiplied,  and  the  ambition  of  architects  came  to  run  almost 
exclusively  in  a  single  channel.  It  was,  however,  natural  that 
in  this  earlier  stage  archaeological  accuracy  should  be  more 
conspicuous  than  originality  of  invention.  The  exponents  of 
the  style,  of  whom  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  was  for  long  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  failed  to  surpass  the  standard  of  mere  scholarly  accuracy 
in  their  reproductions  or  adaptations  of  actual  precedent ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  later  ’fifties,  some  decade  and  a  half  after 
Pugin’s  most  original  work,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  great 
and  imperfectly  recognised  genius,  William  Butterfield,  archi¬ 
tecture  showed  signs  of  escaping  from  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  archaeology  and  becoming  once  more  a  living  art,  pursued 
in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  the  letter.  Those  who  can  recall  the 
first  impression  produced  by  his  church.  All  Saints’,  Margaret 
Street,  may  well  feel  that  it  was  a  revelation  of  a  revivified 
art  wholly  consonant  with  the  character  of  the  offices  which  were 
being  recovered  from  the  past.  That  he  had  successors  who 
have  worthily  inherited  his  mantle  few  who  are  interested  in 
the  art  will  deny,  but  a  full  discussion  of  more  recent  names 
would  involve  criticism  of  contemporaries  which  is  better  avoided. 
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The  stream  of  Gothic  revival  which  we  have  endeavoured 
briefly  to  follow  runs  mainly  in  the  channel  of  ecclesiastical  art, 
as  it  is  to  an  ecclesiastical  impulse  that  it  owes  its  origin. 
But  it  was  inevitable  that  an  effort  shoiUd  be  made  to  bring 
civil  and  domestic  architecture  into  line  ;  and  that  the  endeavour 
met  with  imperfect  success  we  shall  attempt  to  show  in  another 
context.  Meantime  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what 
other  drawbacks  attended  the  revival  of  Gothic,  what  back- 
eddies  impeded  the  stream  of  tendency. 

A  name  which  can  never  be  mentioned  without  respect  is  that 
of  Mr.  Ruskin.  To  his  influence  is  largely  due  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  inspired  so  many  of  the  best  artists  in  many  spheres, 
and  not  least  in  architecture.  Indeed,  not  a  few  who  are  most 
opposed  to  his  direct  influence  will  gratefully  acknowledge  an 
incalculable  debt  to  him.  But  having  admitted  so  much  as  to 
his  general  influence,  we  may  be  allowed  to  maintain  that 
the  particular  form  which  his  advocacy  of  Gothic  assumed  was 
among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  healthy  progress  of  its 
revival,  and  to  its  permanent  establishment. 

In  the  first  place  he  seems  to  us  to  have  failed  to  apprehend 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  style.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
in  his  writings  any  adequate  expression  of  the  vitality  of  the 
upward-springing  movement,  of  that  vertical  tendency  ex¬ 
pounded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Patmore,  and  later  by  nearly 
all  writers  on  this  style.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  he  shows 
some  recognition  of  it  in  isolated  detail,  but  seldom  or  never 
as  a  fundamental  characteristic  in  the  general  expression  of 
its  monuments.  This  failure  is  no  doubt  in  a  measure  condi¬ 
tioned  by,  certainly  associated  with,  his  preference  for  and 
predominant  study  of  Italian  examples.  Of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  Italy  is  that  in  which  Gothic  art,  in  its  true  character, 
least  took  root.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
except  as  an  importation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duomo  of  Milan, 
real  Gothic  is  not  to  be  found  there  at  all.  It  is  no  less  than 
amazing  to  hear  the  exclusive  prophet  of  the  style,  to  whom  the 
Renaissance  is  but  ‘  a  foul  torrent,’  fall  into  ecstasies  over 
Giotto’s  Campanile  at  Florence.  A  more  catholic  taste  may 
indeed  include  this  among  the  admirable  monuments  of  a  mixed 
style,  but  to  look  at  it  as  an  expression  of  the  Gothic  spirit  is 
to  make  adventitious  detail  predominate  over  the  character  of 
the  ensemble.  This  inculcation  of  Italian  examples  led  to  a 
schism  in  the  practice  of  Gothic  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
injurious  to  its  pursuit  on  the  natural  and  obvious  line  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Even  had  the  school  of  art  which  he  endeavoured  to 
engraft  been  unequivocally  superior,  it  still  must  have  been 
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strange  and  foreign  to  the  English  eye.  The  influence  of  archi¬ 
tecture  lies,  in  no  small  measure,  in  association,  and  to  forgo  the 
advantages  which  this  offers  is  to  surrender  not  the  least  potent  of 
its  forces.  The  fashion  set  by  Mr.  Ruskin’s  advocacy  of  Italian 
Gothic  (so  called)  was  but  temporary,  but  it  endured  long  enough 
to  distract  the  efforts  of  architects  of  the  Gothic  revival,  to 
dissipate  its  influence,  and  to  leave  unsightly  records  of  hopeless 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  English  public  a  manner  impossible 
to  assimilate. 

But  another  and  not  less  important  miscarriage  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  same  influence.  There  are,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  two  main  motives  in  Gothic  architecture  :  the  one 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  had  its  birth, 
the  other  pure  design.  The  former  expresses  in  the  accessories, 
in  the  details  of  a  building,  in  its  sculpture  and  iconography, 
the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  the  other  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  construction,  lines,  and  proportions  of 
fabrics.  Of  these  the  one  is  of  purely  historic  interest :  the 
other  is  founded  on  universal  and  enduring  laws  of  art.  It 
should  have  been  obvious  that,  in  the  endeavours  to  adapt  to 
the  needs  of  our  own  time  a  style  of  the  past,  the  principle 
should  have  been  to  rest  on  the  permanent  elements  of  the  art, 
and  to  ignore  what  was  but  temporary.  Nor  in  adopting  such 
limitations  need  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  precedent  from  the 
medieval  times  themselves.  The  Cistercian  order,  for  example, 
at  least  in  its  earlier  days,  largely  excluded  the  use  of  sculptured 
ornament,  and  leant  its  weight  mainly  on  the  general  design. 
Moreover  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  sculpture  prevalent 
in  medieval  times  is  in  large  measure  lost  to  us.  The  ideas 
involved  in  many  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  their 
sculptural  representations  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  an  open 
field  for  conjecture.  And,  further,  there  is  in  our  own  age  no 
natural  tendency  or  de.sire  to  express  in  stone  the  familiar 
details  of  our  life  and  thought.  Such  motives  belong  to  a  more 
childlike  epoch :  a  sort  of  naiivetf’  is  a  recognisable  note  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  is  altogether  inconsonant  to  our  own,  and 
any  attempt  to  reproduce  it  can  only  rank  as  an  affectation. 
So  that  while  the  effort  to  recover  for  the  imagination  the 
spirit  of  this  epoch  by  a  study  of  its  sculptured  monuments  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  historian  and  archaeologist,  the 
idea  of  reinstating  it  in  actual  work  is  a  violation  of  the  sincerity 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  artistic  success. 

In  this  matter,  too,  Mr.  Ruskin  appears  to  us  to  have  led 
the  revivalists  into  devious  paths  ;  for  it  was  as  practical  teaching 
rather  than  as  research  that  his  writings  were  offered  and 
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accepted,  and  of  them  a  predominant  portion  deals  with  such 
details  as  should  have  been  excluded  from  the  ‘  sphere  of  prac- 
‘  tical  politics.’  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  say  on  which  side 
the  balance  lies : — whether  the  enthusiasm  for  art,  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  aroused  as  no  other  could  have  done,  may  be  held  to 
compensate  for  the  aberrations  which  he  as  undoubtedly 
inaugurated. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  we  may  gratefully  accept  his  leading. 
His  reverence  for  antiquity  did  something  to  stem  the  ‘  foul 
‘  torrent  ’  of  vandalism  which  was  disguised  under  the  men¬ 
dacious  title  of  ‘  Restoration.’  In  this  matter,  however,  his  great 
influence,  notwithstanding  that,  or  possibly  because,  he  was 
altogether  in  the  right,  was  either  appreciated  too  late  or  put 
aside.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  not  a  little  of  the  discredit 
to  which  the  Gothic  revival  has  become  subject  is  due  to  un¬ 
scrupulous  meddling  with  antiquity.  The  lines  on  which  this 
enterprise  was  pursued  made  it  disastrous  not  only  by  destroying 
the  integrity  of  those  monuments  which  shoxild  have  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  both  architects  and  the  public  a  standard  of  medieval 
design,  but  also,  which  was  even  a  greater  calamity,  by  erecting 
a  false  ideal  of  the  style,  such  as  poisoned  study  at  the  fount. 
The  custom  of  reducing  each  building  to  conformity  with  one 
arbitrarily  selected  phase,  whereas  a  principal  charm  of  so  many 
was  the  combination  of  the  work  of  successive  ages,  indicating 
the  various  epochs  through  which  in  its  evolution  architecture 
had  passed ;  the  ruthless  removal  of  all  which  failed  to  submit 
to  a  rule  more  rigid  than  that  of  Procrustes ;  the  stripping  of 
walls  and  ceilings  and  the  exposure  of  masonry  and  woodwork 
never  meant  to  meet  the  eye — these  and  many  other  anomalies, 
due  to  a  fatal  mixture  of  ignorance  and  recklessness,  caused  a 
justifiable  resentment  on  the  part  of  all  true  lovers  of  ancient 
art,  and  tended  to  lower  the  credit  of  practitioners  of  Gothic, 
even  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  guilt  of  this  baneful  activity. 

The  reaction  which  inevitably  followed  on  this  vandalism, 
a  reaction  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  may  be  considered  the  protagonist, 
came  too  late  to  save  more  than  a  remnant  of  our  ancient  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  Gothic  revival,  whatever  it  has  given  us  of  admir¬ 
able  and  original  work,  must  also  be  held  answerable  for  the 
loss  of  much  which,  as  the  product  of  genuine  antiquity,  is  of 
superior  value. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks — the  diversion  of 
talent  into  unprofitable  paths,  and  the  lamentable  tampering 
with  the  monuments  of  ancient  art — there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  best 
architectural  talent,  focussed  on  the  developement  of  Gothic, 
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had  succeeded  in  passing  from  the  archajological  stage,  to  which 
it  had  at  first  inevitably  been  limited,  and  that  it  seemed  destined 
to  be  accepted  as  the  style  of  the  future. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  style  of  architecture  which  had 
so  long  held  the  field,  which  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on 
national  life,  on  the  revival  of  which  such  enthusiasm  and 
artistic  faculty  had  been  expended  at  so  recent  a  date,  should 
fall  behind  in  the  race  for  practical  recognition.  It  is  true  that 
so  far  there  is  little  indication  that  it  will  easily  be  supplanted 
in  church  architecture ;  but  even  here  if,  as  we  foresee,  rising 
talent  is  to  become  more  and  more  exclusively  enlisted  in  the 
classical  camp,  the  revolution  may  be  imminent.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  public  judgement  will  for  ever  tolerate  the  anomaly 
of  one  style  for  churches  and  another  for  civic  and  domestic 
buildings.  No  doubt  a  considerable  factor  in  the  change  of 
fashion  which  has  unquestionably  occurred  is  this  very  divergence 
of  character.  If  ever  in  the  future  a  single  style  is  to  become 
predominant — and  this  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  healthy  progress 
— it  must  be  such  as  will  be  equally  applicable  to  both  purposes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effort  to  adapt  Gothic  to  con¬ 
temporary  secular  uses  has  conspicuously  failed ;  nor  is  it  less 
obvious  that  its  attempted  revival  as  a  universally  applicable 
style  has  resulted  in  a  more  and  more  complete  divorce  between 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture.  For  the  influences 
affecting  them  severally  have  all  along  been  leading  in  contrary 
directions.  On  the  one  hand  the  revival  of  pre-Reformation 
practices  and  ritual  was  consistently  guiding  the  Gothic  revival 
towards  a  more  punctilious  accuracy  in  spirit  and  in  form: 
on  the  other,  the  requirements  of  domestic  life,  becoming  more 
and  more  intricate  and  exigent,  rendered  the  task  of  meeting 
them  under  the  guise  of  a  style  remote  in  time,  still  more  remote 
in  sentiment,  increasingly  hopeless.  To  those  who  realised 
the  radical  divergence  of  medieval  from  modern  domestic 
uses,  the  Gothic  style  seemed  to  be  a  mere  veneer,  a  superficial 
fashion  arbitrarily  foisted  on  a  civilisation  uncongenial  to  it 
and  reluctant  to  receive  it.  It  would  be  a  lengthy  and  irksome 
task  to  set  out  in  detail  the  multifarious  attempts  made  to  bridge 
the  g\ilf,  to  graft  on  the  ancient  stock  the  innovations  of  a  later  f 
peri^.  Such  endeavours  were  frequently  cliunsy,  sometimes 
ingenious,  seldom  satisfactory,  often  outrageous  in  their  crudity 
and  violence.  For  the  most  part  they  served  only  to  emphasise 
the  essential  incompatibility  of  modern  and  medieval  ideas. 
For  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  . 
life  and  character  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  us  more  distant 
than  those  of  ages  which  preceded  them.  Sentiment  is  not  1 
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necessarily  conditioned  by  time.  Hazlitt  in  his  Essay  on  Anti¬ 
quity  writes  as  follows  : 

‘  The  dari"  or  Middle  Ages  .  .  .  seem  .  .  .  older  and  further  off, 
and  more  inaccessible  to  the  imagination  than  the  brilliant  and 
well-defined  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  Gothic  ruin  appears 
buried  in  a  greater  depth  of  obscurity,  to  be  weighed  down  and 
rendered  venerable  with  the  hoar  antiquity  of  more  distant  ages, 
to  have  been  longer  mouldering  into  neglect  or  oblivion,  to  be  a 
record  and  memento  of  events  more  wild  and  alien  to  our  own  times 
than  a  Grecian  temple.’ 

And  in  confirmation  of  this  view  he  quotes  in  a  footnote  from 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  Discourses  :  ‘  The  Gothic  architecture, 

‘  though  not  so  ancient  as  the  Grecian,  is  more  so  to  our  imagi- 
‘  nation,  with  which  the  artist  is  more  concerned  than  with 
‘  absolute  truth.’  No  doubt  Sir  Joshua  wrote  according  to  the 
habit  of  his  time,  in  which  classical  architecture  was  current 
and  had  no  rival ;  and  so  far  his  opinion  may  be  discounted. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  sentiment  seems  to  have  survived  to  our 
own  times,  not  after  all  so  very  remote.  The  ‘  Dark  Ages,’  then, 
are  dark  to  us  in  more  senses  than  one,  partly  no  doubt  because 
we  are  far  more  closely  versed  in  classical  than  in  medieval 
history,  but  also,  as  we  think,  because  the  life  of  the  later  time 
is  essentially  less  congenial,  and  therefore  less  intelligible,  to  us 
than  that  of  the  former.  So  that  even  had  the  choice  lain 
between  Gothic  and  ancient  classic  architecture  there  would 
have  been  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  making  the  latter  the 
precedent  for  our  secular  and  domestic  art :  for  sentimental, 
possibly  even  for  practical  reasons,  this  might  have  proved  the 
easier  task.  But  the  problem  was  greatly  simplified  by  the 
fact  that  the  gulf  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  had 
already  been  partly  spanned  :  the  Renaissance  had  brought  the 
classic  style  down  almost  to  our  own  time  :  from  the  introduction 
of  the  new  learning  the  classic  influence  had  become  increasingly 
predominant,  and  had  in  fact  given  birth  to  a  prevalent  tradi¬ 
tional  style  which  had  been  competent,  while  it  lasted,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  secular  and  domestic  uses  in  a  civilisation 
not  much  less  than  contemporary  with  our  own.  It  is  true 
that  through  failure  in  force  and  in  integrity  it  had  latterly 
lost  its  prestige,  and  had  therefore  been  more  easily  superseded 
by  a  new  fashion  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  hark  back,  to  pick  up  a  trail  too  recent  to  have  become 
obliterated.  For  some  such  reasons  as  this  the  fashion  of 
secular  architecture  changed  :  the  endeavour  to  adapt  Gothic 
forms  to  contemporary  uses  came  to  be  more  and  more  dis- 
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credited,  and  the  revival  of  various  phases  of  style  mainly  based 
on  classical  precedents  came  increasingly  into  vogue. 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  necessity  of  reverting  to  a 
disused  precedent  radically  altered  the  conditions  of  design. 
So  long  as  any  fashion  of  art  remained  prevalent  and  current, 
so  long  as  the  tradition  was  unbroken,  the  designer  was  at  no  loss 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  approach  his  task,  and, 
further,  much  of  the  necessary  machinery  was  present  to  his 
hand  :  till  a  recent  date  the  rules  and  methods  needed  for  the 
realisation  of  classic  design  were  in  the  minds  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  workmen.  So  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  ‘  hark 
‘  back,’  to  take  up  a  style  which  had  ceased  to  be  generally 
current,  the  need  of  special  study  of  a  lapsed  fashion  arose, 
and  ‘  archaeology  ’  crept  in.  It  is  worth  while  to  expatiate 
somewhat  on  this  new  condition,  as  the  term  ‘  archaeological  ’ 
has  been  somewhat  loosely  and  even  invidiously  used.  For  it 
has  been  habitual  with  the  advocates  of  the  classical  style 
to  condemn  the  modem  use  of  Gothic  as  ‘  archaeological.’  So  it 
undoubtedly  must  have  been  in  its  inception  :  so  also  must, 
in  its  inception,  have  been  the  study  of  any  style  of  which  the 
tradition  had  lapsed.  To  this  extent  all  the  styles  which  find 
adherents  at  the  present  time  are  archaeological,  for  there  is  none 
which  preserves  its  original  currency  and  vitality :  a  conscious 
effort  of  study  is  needed  for  the  resuscitation  of  each  one.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
revival,  whether  of  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance,  is 
one  of  quantity  rather  than  of  quality  :  it  is  a  question  of  the 
width  of  the  gulf  rather  than  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be 
bridged.  It  is  unfair,  therefore,  to  use  the  term  ‘  archaeological  ’ 
specially  or  exclusively  of  work  in  Gothic.  It  is  more  properly 
applied  to  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  necessarily 
obtained  by  archaeological  study  is  ultimately  applied.  The 
designer  may  fail  to  pass  beyond  a  slavish  adherence  to  actual 
precedent,  in  which  case  his  work  is  justly  called  ‘  archaeological,’ 
whatever  style  he  may  adopt ;  or  he  may  so  far  penetrate  to  its 
spirit  as  to  use  it  with  freedom  and  originality,  without  com¬ 
promising  its  essential  character.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  architects,  both  living  and  dead,  have  reached  this  higher 
level  in  Gothic  design ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious  that  others  have, 
in  their  attempts  to  revive  various  phases  of  classical  style, 
failed  to  accomplish  anything  better  than  a  mere  ‘  rechauffe,’ 
a  formal  and  unimaginative  transcript,  with  some  necessary 
adaptation,  of  actual  examples.  Nevertheless,  if  the  examples 
imitated  have  happened  to  be  unfamiliar  to  the  public,  their 
work  has  often  passed  as  ‘  original.’  The  difference  is,  in  fact. 
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of  general  application,  and  by  no  means  limited  to  the  practice 
of  architecture.  In  most  spheres  of  intellectual  work  the 
acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge  is  a  necessary  preliminary ; 
but  such  knowledge  may  ultimately  become  either  the  servant 
or  the  master.  If  it  remain  the  master,  the  result  is  never 
better  than  mere  pedantry.  The  smallest  amount  of  knowledge 
may  make  a  pedant :  the  fullest  may  be  made  subservient  to 
original  invention.  And  it  is  in  this  principle,  in  the  result  to 
which  acquired  knowledge  is  used,  that  the  real  distinction 
lies. 

But  when  so  much  has  been  admitted  it  may  still  be  main¬ 
tained  that  it.  is  both  an  easier  and  a  safer  method  to  seek  prece¬ 
dents  for  our  domestic  architecture  in  a  style  which  has  come 
down  almost  to  our  own  time  rather  than  in  one  more  remote  ; 
in  a  manner  which  has  already  adapted  itself  to  a  civilisation 
differing  only  in  minor  detail  from  our  own,  rather  than  in  one 
associated  with  radically  different  uses,  and  which  cannot  without 
violence  be  made  to  fulfil  an  alien  function.  We  need,  therefore, 
scarcely  be  surprised  if  for  the  future  the  best  architectural 
talent  is  exclusively  devoted  to  some  form  or  forms  of  classic 
architecture.  Whether  or  not  it  will  succeed  in  covering  the 
entire  field  by  annexing  the  ecclesiastical  section  is  a  question 
which  (so  strong  are  the  sentiments  and  associations  involved) 
must  long  remain  undecided. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  passing  that  the  return  to  classical 
types  which  is  apparent  in  architecture  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  this  branch  of  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school 
of  painters  known  as  Pre-Raphaelites  owed  its  origin  in  some 
degree  to  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  revival ;  that  the  great 
majority  of  its  adherents  became  gradually  more  and  more 
alienated  from  the  spirit  which  realised  itself  in  stiff  and  ascetic 
form,  and  showed  in  their  later  work  a  reversion  to  a  Renaissance 
character :  so  that  the  anti-medieval  impulse  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  art  of  building. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  Gothic  revival  will  ere  long  have 
been  played  out,  and  that  the  main  current  of  design  will  in  the 
future  run  in  a  more  or  less  classical  channel.  If  so,  we  must 
anticipate  that  such  developement  as  it  may  show,  whatever 
modern  note  it  may  acquire,  will  be  due  to  its  gradual  and 
consistent  adaptation  to  new  practical  requirements  and  to 
novel  facilities  of  construction.  Architecture,  like  Nature, 
does  nothing  at  a  bound.  Even  those  epochs  which  in  retro¬ 
spect  appear  to  show  a  sudden  and  speedy  impulse  of  invention 
would,  were  our  knowledge  more  exhaustive,  prove  to  have 
been  no  real  exception  to  the  rule.  The  greatest  changes  would 
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be  seen  to  have  been  due  to  the  accumulation  of  minor  modi¬ 
fications.  It  is  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  claim  or  anticipate 
that  this  or  any  later  century  should  give  birth  to  a  really  novel 
.style  springing  ready  equipped  from  the  brain  of  some  originating 
genius,  as  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  The  world  and  the 
art  of  building  have  grown  old  together  :  the  range  of  possible 
types  must  have  been  mostly  traversed  by  now,  and  the  main 
impulses  to  which  each  owed  its  origin  exhausted.  The  clamour 
for  originality,  as  it  is  popularly  understood,  is  no  less  pernicious 
than  it  is  unrea.sonable,  and  the  response  to  it  can  scarcely 
result  in  anything  better  than  eccentricity,  which  properly 
considered  is  but  its  travesty,  or  even  its  negation.  There  are 
possible  develop  ements  which  are  unprecedented  simply  because 
there  were  the  best  reasons  why  they  never  should  have  occurred. 

There  is,  however,  one  main  factor  with  which  we  must  reckon 
as  likely  vitally  to  influence  the  architecture  of  the  future  — 
the  use  of  iron.  If  the  invention  of  the  arch  was  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  stone  of  sufficient  size  for  lintels,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  girders  enables  the  builder  to  span  horizontally  the 
widest  intervals.  As  architecture  is  essentially  a  constructional 
art,  the  introduction  of  iron  may  constitute  no  less  than  a 
revolution.  Mr.  Ruskin  anticipates  the  straits  into  which  it 
may  be  forced  by  this  new  material.  In  the  ‘  Seven  Lamps  of 
‘  Architecture  ’  he  writes  as  follows  : 

‘  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  these  kinds  of  corruption, 
which  we  have  to  guard  against  in  recent  times,  is  one  which,  never¬ 
theless,  comes  in  a  “  questionable  shape,”  and  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  proper  laws  and  limits ;  I  mean  the  use  of  iron. 
The  definition  of  the  art  of  architecture  ...  is  independent  of  its 
materials  :  nevertheless,  that  art  having  been,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  practised  for  the  most  part  in  clay,  stone,  or 
wood,  it  has  resulted  that  the  sense  of  proportion  and  the  laws  of 
structure  have  been  based,  thejone  altogether,  the  other  in  great  part, 
on  the  necessities  consequent  on  the  employment  of  those  materials ; 
and  that  the  entire  or  principal  employment  of  metallic  framework 
would,  therefore,  be  generally  felt  as  a  departure  from  the  first 
principles  of  the  art.  Abstractedly  there  appears  no  reason  why 
iron  should  not  be  used  as  well  as  wood  ;  and  the  time  is  probably 
near  when  a  new  system  of  architectural  laws  will  be  developed, 
adapted  entirely  to  metallic  construction.  But  I  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  all  present  sympathy  and  association  is  to  limit  the 
idea  of  architecture  to  non-metallic  work ;  and  that  not  without 
reason.  For  architecture,  being  in  its  perfection  the  earliest,  as  in 
its  elements  it  is  necessarily  the  first,  of  arts,  will  always  precede, 
in  any  barbarous  nation,  the  possession  of  the  science  necessary 
either  for  the  obtaining  or  the  management  of  iron.  Its  first 
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existence  and  its  earliest  laws  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  use 
of  materials  accessible  in  quantity,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
that  is  to  say,  clay,  wood,  or  stone  ;  and  as  I  think  it  cannot  but  be 
generally  felt  that  one  of  the  chief  dignities  of  architecture  is  its 
historical  use  ;  and  since  the  latter  is  partly  dependent  on  consistency 
of  style,  it  will  be  felt  right  to  retain  as  far  as  may  be,  even  in  periods 
of  more  advanced  science,  the  materials  and  principles  of  earlier 
ages.’ 

The  strange  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is  that  ‘  metals  may 
‘  be  used  as  a  cement  but  not  as  a  support.'  He  would,  for  instance, 

‘  allow  Brunelleschi  his  iron  chain  around  the  dome  of  Florence, 

‘  or  the  builders  of  Salisbury  their  elaborate  iron  binding  of 
‘  the  central  tower.’  Such  limitation  of  function  for  metals 
would  no  doubt  exclude  the  main  architectural  abuses  to  which 
their  introduction  has  given  rise.  But  it  is  in  the  first  place 
difficult  to  see  on  what  principle  such  limitation  is  founded  ; — 
why,  for  example,  an  iron  girder  should  not  take  the  place  of 
and  do  duty  for  a  timber  beam  ;  and  in  the  second  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  that  a  commercial  age  will,  in  the  cause  of  architec¬ 
tural  purity,  pass  any  such  self-denying  ordinance  as  would 
exclude  so  ready  a  means  of  economy.  Recent  experience  is 
enough  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  any  such  anticipation.  In 
buildings  devoted  to  commerce  the  facilities  of  construction 
afforded  by  steel  and  iron  have  been  strained  to  the  utmost 
limit  in  the  interests  of  advertisement.  The  one  condition 
to  which  shop-building  is  subject  is  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
display,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our  commercial  thoroughfares 
show  almost  invariably  a  superstructure  which  appears  to  rest 
on  a  ground-story  of  plate  glass.  Whether  the  upper  stories 
are  well-  or  ill-designed,  what  style  they  follow,  are  matters  of 
indifference  ;  the  whole  effect  is  necessarily  stultified  by  absence 
of  visible  support.  Indeed  it  might  almost  be  maintained 
that,  given  such  conditions,  the  less  architectural  the  upper 
stories  the  less  is  the  anomaly.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  increasing 
value  of  land  in  our  large  cities,  tending  to  heighten  buildings, 
is  rapidly  familiarising  us  with  the  constructional  system  long 
since  common  in  America  of  erecting  an  iron  framework  which 
is  subsequently  clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  stone  (and  this  not 
seldom  artificial),  brick,  or  concrete.  So  far  as  this  system  may 
prevail,  the  primary  conditions  of  architecture,  which  is  the  art 
of  making  construction  visible  and  beautiful,  are  violated  :  all 
that  meets  the  eye  is  a  mere  veneer,  applied  to  a  framework  to 
which  it  has  no  organic  relation ;  and  the  result,  whatever 
superficial  attractiveness  it  may  possess,  must  fail  of  any  value 
m  the  domain  of  genuine  art. 
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This  new  condition  of  building  appears  to  supply  the  great 
problem  of  the  future.  It  is  specially  inimical  to  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  only  in  so  far  as  in  this  style  the  display  of  structure 
is  more  essential  and  more  complete  :  the  new  offices  of  the 
‘  Morning  Post  ’  may  be  a  shade  less  outrageous  than  the  Tower 
Bridge,  but  the  difEerence  is  only  of  degree.  The  corruption  has 
progressed  so  far  that  commercial  architecture  seems  already 
doomed.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  baneful  influence  will  be 
content  with  this  amoimt  of  conquest.  Whether  the  future 
may  successfully  face  the  problem,  may  succeed  in  finding 
possibilities  of  beauty,  unimaginable  by  us,  in  the  use  of  the 
material  itself ;  or  whether  certain  types  of  building  may  be 
permanently  preserved  from  the  infection,  can  be  settled  only 
by  experience.  There  does  not,  so  far,  seem  to  be  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  alternative  would  give  us  at 
most  a  partial  survival  of  former  standards  and  traditions — 
such,  however,  as  might  keep  the  lamp  of  art  alive  until  some 
possible  future  era  were  reached  which  placed  art  above  utility, 
which  valued  beauty  more  than  economy.  Or  is  architecture 
doomed  to  perish  with  this  for  its  epitaph :  “  ‘  Overwhelmed  by 
“  ‘  the  foul  torrent  of  ’ — metal  ”  ? 
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Art.  IV.— bishop  GORE  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

1.  The  Church  and  the  Ministry.  By  Charles  Gore.  London  : 

John  Murray.  1889. 

2.  Lux  Mundi.  Edited  by  Charles  Gore.  London :  John 

Murray.  1889. 

3.  Roman  Catholic  Claims.  By  Charles  Gore.  London : 

John  Murray.  1890. 

4.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  Charles  Gore. 

London  :  John  Murray.  1891. 

5.  The  Message  of  the  Church.  By  Charles  Gore.  London  : 

John  Murray.  1892. 

6.  Dissertations.  By  Charles  Gore.  London  :  John  Murray. 

1895. 

7.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Charles  Gore.  London : 

John  Murray.  1896. 

8.  Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church.  By  Charles 

Gore.  London  :  John  Murray.  1898. 

9.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  By  Charles  Gore.  London  : 

John  Murray.  1898. 

10.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Charles  Gore.  London  : 

John  Murray.  1899. 

11.  The  Body  of  Christ.  By  Charles  Gore.  London :  John 

Murray.  1901. 

12.  The  Permanent  Creed  and  the  Christian  Idea  of  Sin.  By 

Charles  Gore.  London :  John  Murray.  1905. 

13.  The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion.  By  Charles  Gore. 

London  :  John  Murray.  1907. 

14.  Church  Congress  Reports  for  1896, 1899, 1903,  1906.  Derby : 

Bemrose. 

15.  Contemporary  Review  for  April  1899. 

^he  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Anglican  Church  lie  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  best  representative  of  any  well- 
defined  type  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  strictly  a  Protestant 
body ;  for  Protestantism  is  the  democracy  of  religion,  and  the 
Church  of  England  retains  a  hierarchical  organisation,  with  an 
order  of  priests  who  claim  a  divine  commission  not  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  congregation.  It  is  not  a  State  Church  as 
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the  Russian  Empire  has  a  State  Church.  That  is  a  position 
which  it  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  regain.  Still  less 
could  it  ever  justify  a  claim  to  separate  existence  as  a  purely 
Catholic  Church,  independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A 
community  of  Catholics  whose  claim  to  be  the  Catholic  Church 
of  England  is  ridiculed  by  all  other  Catholics,  by  all  Protestants, 
and  by  all  who  are  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants,  could  not 
long  retain  sufficient  prestige  to  keep  its  adherents  together. 
The  destiny  of  such  a  body  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  ‘  Old 
‘Catholics,’  who  seceded  from  Rome  because  they  would  not  accept 
the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility.  The  seceders  included  many 
men  of  high  character  and  intellect,  but  in  numbers  and  influence 
they  are  quite  insignificant.  The  Church  of  England  has  only 
one  title  to  exist,  and  it  is  a  strong  one.  It  may  claim  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  religion  of  the  English  people  as  no  other  body  can 
represent  it.  ‘  No  Church,’  Dollinger  wrote  in  1872,  ‘  is  so 
‘  national,  so  deeply  rooted  in  popular  affection,  so  bound  up 
‘  with  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  country,  or  so  powerful 
‘  in  its  influence  on  national  character.’  These  words  are 
probably  still  true,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  asser¬ 
tion  with  quite  so  much  confidence  as  when  Dollinger  wrote. 
The  English  Church  represents,  on  the  religious  side,  the  con¬ 
victions,  ta.stes,  and  prejudices  of  the  English  gentleman,  that 
truly  national  ideal  of  character,  which  has  long  since  lost  its 
adventitious  connexion  with  heraldry  and  property  in  land. 
A  love  of  order,  seemliness,  and  good  taste  has  led  the  Anglican 
Church  along  a  middle  path  between  what  a  seventeenth-century 
divine  called  ‘  the  meretricious  gaudiness  of  the  Church  of 
‘  Rome  and  the  squalid  sluttery  of  fanatic  conventicles.’  A 
keen  sense  of  honour  and  respect  for  personal  uprightness,  a 
hatred  of  cruelty  and  treachery,  created  and  long  maintained 
in  the  English  Church  an  intense  repugnance  against  the  priest¬ 
craft  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  feelings  which  have  only  died 
down  because  the  bitter  memories  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
at  last  become  dim.  A  jealous  love  of  liberty,  combined  with 
contempt  for  theories  of  equality,  produced  a  system  of  graduated 
ranks  in  Church  government  which  left  a  large  measure  of 
freedom,  both  in  speech  and  thought,  even  to  the  clergy,  and 
encouraged  no  respect  for  what  Catholics  mean  by  authority. 
The  Anglican  Church  is  also  characteristically  English  in  its 
dislike  for  logic  and  intellectual  consistency  (an  Englishman, 
said  Bishop  Creighton,  not  only  has  no  ideas,  he  hates  an  idea 
when  he  meets  one)  and  in  its  distrust  of  undisciplined  emotion¬ 
alism,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  known  and  dreaded 
under  the  name  cf  ‘  enthusiasm.’  This  type  is  not  essentially 
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aristocratic.  It  does  not  traverse  the  higher  ideals  of  the 
working  class,  which  respects  and  admires  the  qualities  of  the 
‘  gentleman,’  though  it  resents  the  privileges  long  connected 
with  the  name.  But  it  has  no  attraction  for  what  may  be 
impolitely  called  the  vulgar  class,  whose  religious  feelings  find 
a  natural  vent  in  a  somewhat  unctuous  emotionalism  and  senti¬ 
mental  humanitarianism.  This  class,  which  forms  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Dissent  and  Liberalism,  is  instinctively  antipathetic  to 
Anglicanism.  Nor  does  the  Anglican  type  of  Christianity  appeal  at 
all  to  the  ‘  Celtic  fringe,’  whose  temperament  is  curiously  opposite 
to  that  of  the  English,  not  only  in  religion  but  in  most  other 
matters.  The  Irish  and  the  Welsh  are  no  more  likely  to  become 
Anglicans  than  the  lowland  Scotch  are  to  adopt  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism.  Whether  Dissent  is  a  permanent  necessity  in  England 
is  a  more  difficult  question,  in  spite  of  the  class  differences 
of  temperament  above  mentioned.  If  the  Anglican  organisation 
were  elastic  enough  to  permit  the  order  of  lay-readers  to  be 
developed  on  strongly  Evangelical  lines,  the  lower  middle  class 
might  find  within  the  Church  the  mental  food  which  it  now 
seeks  in  Nonconformist  chapels,  and  might  gain  in  breadth  and 
dignity  by  belonging  once  more  to  a  great  historic  body. 

The  Church  of  England,  then,  can  justify  its  existence  as 
English  Christianity,  and  in  no  other  way.  It  began  its  separate 
career  with  a  series  of  (doubtless)  illogical  compromises,  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  an  underlying  unity,  though  not  uniformity, 
in  the  religion  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  English  people, 
which  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  a  national  Church  to¬ 
gether.  The  dissenters  from  the  Reformation  settlement  were 
numerically  insignificant,  and  their  existence  was  not  regarded 
as  a  peril  to  the  Church,  for  it  was  recognised  that  in  a  free 
country  absolute  agreement  cannot  be  secured.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  after  some  futile  persecution,  were  allowed  to  remain 
loyal  to  their  old  allegiance  in  spiritual  matters,  while  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  similar  bodies  were  anarchical  on  principle,  and 
upheld  the  ‘  dissidence  of  Dissent  ’  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself. 
But  the  defection  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  was  another 
matter.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  Church  of  England  as  irre¬ 
parable  as  the  loss  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  Papacy.  It  finally 
upset  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Church,  by  detaching  from 
it  the  larger  number  of  the  Evangelicals,  particularly  in  the 
tradesman  class.  It  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  Nonconformity, 
which  now  became  for  the  first  time  an  important  factor  in  the 
national  life.  Till  the  Wesleyan  secession,  the  Nonconformists 
in  England  had  been  a  feeble  folk.  From  a  return  made  to  the 
Crown  in  1700,  it  appeared  that  the  Dissenters  numbered  about 
VOL.  ccvii.  NO.  ccccxxm.  o 
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one  in  twenty  of  the  population.  Now  they  have  increased  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  Their  prestige  has  also  been 
largely  augmented  by  their  dominating  position  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  Episcopal  Church,  long  viewed  with  disfavour 
as  tainted  with  British  sympathies,  has  never  recovered  its  lost 
ground,  and  is  a  comparatively  small,  though  wealthy  and 
influential  sect.  Within  the  Anglican  communion,  the  inevitable 
religious  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century  began  on  Evangelical 
lines,  but  soon  took  a  form  determined  by  other  influences  than 
those  which  covered  England  with  the  ostentatiously  hideous 
chapels  of  the  Wesleyans.  The  extent  of  the  revival  has  indeed 
been  much  exaggerated  by  the  numerous  apologists  of  the 
Catholic  movement.  The  undoubted  increase  of  professional 
zeal,  activity,  and  efficiency  among  the  clergy  has  been  taken 
as  proof  of  a  corresponding  access  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
laity,  for  which  there  is  not  much  evidence.  In  spite  of  slovenly 
services  and  an  easy  standard  of  clerical  duty,  the  observances 
of  religion  held  a  larger  place  in  the  average  English  household 
before  the  Oxford  Movement  than  is  often  supposed,  larger, 
indeed,  than  they  do  now. 

The  Oxford  Movement  claimed  to  be,  and  was,  a  revival  of  the 
principles  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  which  had  not  been  left  without 
witness  for  any  long  period  since  the  Reformation.  The  con¬ 
tinuity  is  certain,  as  is  the  continuity  of  the  Ritualism  of  our 
day  with  the  Tractarianism  of  seventy  years  ago ;  but  the 
developement  has  been  rapid,  especially  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
Those  who  can  remember  the  High  Churchmen  of  Pusey’s 
generation,  or  the  disciples  who  in  many  country  parsonages 
preserved  the  faith  of  their  Tractarian  teachers  whole  and 
undefiled,  must  be  struck  by  the  divergence  between  the  principles 
which  they  then  heard  passionately  maintained,  and  those  which 
the  yoimger  generation,  who  use  their  name  and  enjoy  their 
credit,  avow  to  be  their  own. 

In  the  Tractarians  the  Nonjurors  seemed  to  have  come  to 
life  again,  and  one  might  easily  find  enthusiastic  Jacobites  among 
them.  Unlike  their  successors,  they  showed  no  sympathy  with 
political  Liberalism.  Their  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the  English 
Church,  which  found  melodious  expression  in  Keble’s  poetry,  were 
intense.  They  were  not  hostile  to  Evangelicalism  within  the 
Church,  until  the  ultra-Protestaijt  party  declared  war  against 
them ;  but  they  viewed  Dissent  with  scorn  and  abhorrence. 
They  would  gladly  have  excluded  Nonconformists  from  any 
status  in  the  Universities,  and  opposed  any  measures  intended 
to  conciliate  their  prejudices  or  remove  their  disabilities.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Denison,  in  his  sturdy  opposition  to  the  ‘  conscience 
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‘  clause  ’  in  Church  schools,  was  a  typical  representative  of  the 
old  High  Church  party.  But  still  more  bitter  was  their  animosity 
against  religious  Liberalism.  Even  after  the  feud  with  the 
Evangelicals  had  developed  into  open  war,  Pusey  was  ready  to 
join  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  in  united  anathemas 
against  the  authors  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews.’  The  beginnings 
of  Old  Testament  criticism  evoked  an  outburst  of  fury  almost 
unparalleled.  When  Bishop  Gray,  of  Cape  Town,  solemnly 
‘  excommunicated  ’  Bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  and  enjoined  the 
faithful  to  ‘  treat  him  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican,’  for 
exposing  the  unhistorical  character  of  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
he  became  a  hero  with  the  whole  High  Church  party,  and  even 
the  more  liberal  among  the  bishops  were  cowed  by  the  tempest 
of  feeling  which  the  case  aroused.  In  the  same  period,  many 
Oxford  men  can  remember  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  attack  upon 
Darwinism,  and,  somewhat  later.  Dean  Burgon’s  University 
sermon  which  ended  with  the  stirring  peroration :  ‘  Leave  me 
‘  my  ancestors  in  Paradise,  and  I  leave  you  yours  in  the  Zoological 
‘  Gardens  !  ’  From  the  same  pulpit  Liddon,  a  little  before  his 
death,  uttered  a  pathetic  remonstrance  against  the  course  which 
his  yoimger  disciples  were  taking  about  inspiration  and  tradition. 

Reverence  for  tradition  was  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
theology  of  the  older  generation.  They  spent  an  immense 
amount  of  time,  learning,  and  ingenuity  in  establishing  a  catena 
of  patristic  and  orthodox  authority  for  their  principles,  reaching 
back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  handed  down  in  this  country  by  a 
series  of  Anglo-Catholic  divines.  This  unbroken  tradition  was 
conceived  of  as  purely  static,  a  ‘  mechanical  unpacking,’  as 
Father  Tyrrell  puts  it,  of  the  doctrine  once  delivered  to  the 
Apostles.  The  Church,  according  to  their  theory,  was  super- 
naturally  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its  decisions  were  con¬ 
sequently  infallible,  as  long  as  the  Church  remained  undivided. 
Thus  the  earlier  General  Councils,  before  the  schism  between 
East  and  West,  may  not  be  appealed  against,  and  the  Creeds 
drawn  up  by  them  can  never  be  revised.  Since  the  great  schism, 
the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  Church  has  been  in  abeyance, 
like  an  old  English  peerage  when  a  peer  leaves  two  or  more 
daughters  and  no  sons.  This  fantastic  theory  condemns  all 
later  developements,  and  leaves  the  Church  under  the  weight  of 
the  dead  hand.  On  the  question  of  the  establishment  the  party 
was  divided,  some  of  its  members  attaching  great  value  to  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  while  others  made  claims  for  the 
Church,  in  the  matter  of  self-government,  which  were  hardly 
compatible  with  establishment.  Their  bond  of  union  was  their 
conviction  of  ‘  the  necessity  of  impressing  on  people  that  the 
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‘  Church  waa  more  than  a  merely  human  institution ;  that  it  had 
‘  privileges,  sacraments,  a  ministry,  ordained  by  Christ  Himself ; 
‘  that  it  was  a  matter  of  highest  obligation  to  remain  united  to 
‘the  Church.’* 

As  compared  with  their  successors,  the  Tractarians  were  acade¬ 
mic  and  learned ;  they  preached  thoughtful  and  carefully  prepared 
sermons  ;  they  cared  little  for  ecclesiastical  millinery,  and  often 
acquiesced  in  very  simple  and  ‘  backward  ’  ceremonial.  Their 
theory  of  the  Church,  their  personal  piety  and  self-discipline, 
were  of  a  thoroughly  medieval  type,  as  may  be  seen  from 
certain  chapters  in  the  life  of  Pusey.  They  fought  the  battle 
of  Anglo-Catholicism,  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  with  a  whole¬ 
hearted  conviction  that  knew  no  misgivings  or  scruples.  Oxford 
has  not  forgotten  the  election,  as  late  as  1862,  of  an  orthodox 
naval  officer  to  a  chair  of  history  for  which  Freeman  was  a 
candidate. 

A  change  of  tone  was  already  noticeable,  according  to  Dean 
Church,  soon  after  Newman’s  secession.  Many  High  Church¬ 
men,  in  speaking  of  the  English  Church,  became  apologetic 
or  patronising  or  lukewarm.  Progressive  members  of  the  party 
professed  a  distaste  for  the  name  Anglican,  and  wished  to  be 
styled  Catholics  pure  and  simple.  The  same  men  began  to  speak 
of  their  opponents  in  the  Church  as  Protestants,  no  longer  as 
ultra-Protestants.  Other  changes  soon  manifested  themselves. 
The  archaeological  side  of  the  movement  lost  its  interest; 
the  appeal  to  antiquity  became  only  a  convenient  argument  to 
defend  practices  adopted  on  quite  other  grounds.  The  epigoni 
of  the  Catholic  revival  are  not  learned ;  they  know  even  less  of 
the  Fathers  than  of  their  Bibles.  Their  chief  literature  consists 
of  a  weekly  penny  newspaper,  which  reflects  only  too  well  their 
prejudices  and  aspirations.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  far 
busier  than  the  older  generation.  The  movement  has  become 
democratic ;  it  has  passed  from  the  quadrangles  of  Oxford  to 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  our  great  cities,  where  hundreds  of 
devoted  clergymen  are  working  zealously,  without  care  for 
remuneration  or  thought  of  recognition,  among  the  poorest  of 
the  populace.  Of  late  years,  the  more  energetic  section  of  the 
party  has  not  only  abandoned  the  ‘  Church  and  King  ’  Toryism 
of  the  old  High  Church  party,  but  has  plunged  into  semi-socialism. 
The  Mirfield  community  is  said  to  be  strongly  imbued  with 
collectivist  ideas ;  and  the  Christian  Social  Union,  which  is 
chiefly  supported  by  High  Churchmen,  tends  to  become  more 
and  more  a  Union  of  Christian  Socialists,  instead  of  being,  as 
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was  intended  by  its  founders,  a  non-political  association  for  the 
study  of  social  duties  and  problems  in  the  light  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  This  attitude  is  largely  the  result  of  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  sufferings  of  the  urban  proletariate, 
which  moves  the  priests  who  minister  among  them  to  a  generous 
sympathy  with  their  lot ;  and,  partly,  it  may  be,  to  an  unavowed 
calculation  that  an  alliance  with  the  most  rapidly  growing 
political  party  may  in  time  to  come  be  useful  to  the  Church. 
Their  methods  of  teaching  are  also  more  democratic,  though 
many  of  them  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  despising  preaching. 
They  rely  partly  on  what  they  call  ‘  definite  Catholic  teaching,’ 
including  frequent  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  confession ; 
and  partly  on  appeals  to  the  eye,  by  symbolic  ritual  and  elaborate 
ceremonial.  Their  more  ornate  services  are  often  admirably 
performed  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  and  are  far  superior 
to  most  Roman  Catholic  functions  in  reverence,  beauty,  and 
good  taste.  The  extreme  section  of  the  party  is  contemptuously 
lawless,  not  only  repudiating  the  authority  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  flouting  the  bishops  with 
studied  insolence.  A  glaring  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  correspondence  between  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  followed  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  ritual  practices. 

Doctrinally,  the  modern  Ritualist  is  prepared  to  surrender 
the  old  theory  of  inspiration.  He  takes,  indeed,  but  little 
interest  in  the  Bible  ;  his  oracle  is  not  the  Book,  but  ‘  the  Church.’ 
What  he  means  by  the  Church  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  old 
Anglican  theory  of  the  infallible  undivided  Church  is  not  repudi¬ 
ated  by  him,  but  does  not  appeal  to  minds  which  look  forward 
much  more  than  backward  ;  he  is  not,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  disposed  to  accept  the  modern  Roman  Church  as  the 
arbiter  of  doctrine  ;  and  the  English  Church  has  no  living  voice 
to  which  he  pays  the  slightest  respect.  The  ‘  tradition  of 
‘  Western  Catholicism  ’  is  a  phrase  which  has  a  meaning  for  him, 
and  he  probably  hopes  for  a  reunion,  at  some  distant  date,  of  the 
Anglican  Church  with  a  reformed  Rome.  It  is  therefore  essential, 
in  his  opinion,  that  no  alteration  shall  take  place  in  the  formularies 
which  we  share  with  Rome ;  the  Bible  may  be  thrown  to  the 
critics,  but  the  Creeds  are  inviolable.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
he  passes  by  with  silent  disdain.  They  are,  he  thinks  not 
unjustly,  a  formula  to  which  no  one.  High,  Low,  or  Broad,  can 
now  subscribe  without  mental  Teservations. 

The  theory  of  developement  in  doctrine,  which,  in  its  latest 
application  by  ‘  Modernists  ’  like  Loisy  and  Tyrrell,  is  now 
agitating  the  Roman  Church,  is  exciting  interest  in  a  few  of  the 
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more  thoughtful  Anglo-Catholics ;  but  the  majority  are  blind  to 
the  difficulties  for  which  the  theory  of  two  kinds  of  truth  is  a 
desperate  remedy.  Nor  is  it  likely,  perhaps,  that  the  plain  English¬ 
man  will  ever  allow  that  an  ostensibly  historical  proposition  may 
be  false  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  true  for  faith. 

This  party  in  the  Church  has  a  lay  Pope,  who  represents  the 
opinions  of  the  more  enterprising  among  the  rank  and  file, 
and  is  president  of  their  society,  the  English  Church  Union. 
It  has  the  ably  conducted  weekly  newspaper  above  referred  to, 
and  it  has  the  general  sjunpathy  and  support  of  the  strongest 
man  in  the  English  Church,  Charles  Gore,  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 
This  prelate,  partly  by  his  personal  qualities — his  eloquence, 
high-minded  disinterestedness,  and  splendid  generosity,  and 
partly  by  knowing  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  having  full  courage 
of  his  opinions,  has  at  present  an  influence  in  the  Anglican 
Church  which  is  probably  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
man.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  ascertain 
what  his  views  and  intentions  are,  as  an  ecclesiastical  statesman 
and  reformer,  and  as  a  theologian. 

Bishop  Gore  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the  younger 
men  at  Oxford  before  the  publication  of  ‘  Lux  Mundi.’  But  it 
was  his  editorship  of  this  book,  and  his  contribution  to  it,  which 
first  brought  his  name  into  prominence  as  a  leader  of  religious 
thought.  The  religious  public,  with  rather  more  penetration 
than  usual,  fastened  on  the  pages  about  inspiration,  and  the 
limitations  of  Christ’s  human  knowledge,  which  are  from  the 
editor’s  own  pen,  as  the  most  significant  part  of  the  book. 
The  authors  are  believed  to  have  been  annoyed  by  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  attention  paid  to  this  short  section.  But  in  truth 
these  pages  indicated  a  new  departure  among  the  High  Church 
party,  a  change  more  important  than  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  which  was  being  made  smoother  for  the 
religious  public  by  the  brilliant  writings  of  Aubrey  Moore.  The 
acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  modern  criticism  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  noth  Psalm,  in  the  face  of  the  recorded  testimony  of 
Christ  that  it  was  written  by  David,  was  a  concession  to  ‘  Modern- 
‘  ism  ’  which  staggered  the  old-fashioned  High  Churchman. 
Liddon  did  not  conceal  his  distress  that  such  doctrine  should 
have  come  out  of  the  Pusey  House.  But  the  manifesto  was 
well  timed ;  it  enabled  the  younger  men  to  go  forward  more 
freely,  and  sacrificed  nothing  that  was  in  any  way  essential  to 
the  Anglo-Catholic  position.  Since  the  appearance  of  ‘  Lux 
‘  Mundi,’  the  High  Church  clergy  have  been  able  without  fear  to 
avow  their  belief  in  the  scientific  theories  associated  with  Darwin’s 
name,  and  their  rejection  of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  verbal  inspirs- 
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tion,  while  the  Evangelicals,  who  have  not  been  emancipated 
by  their  leaders,  labour  under  the  reproach  of  extreme  obscur¬ 
antism  in  their  attitude  towards  Biblical  studies. 

As  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  then  as  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  Gore  has  written  and  spoken  much,  and 
has  defined  his  position  more  closely  in  relation  to  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  to  Church  Reform,  and  to  the  social  question.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  take  these  three  heads  separately. 

The  Bishop  regards  the  excesses  of  the  Ritualists  as  a  deplor¬ 
able  but  probably  inevitable  incident  in  a  great  movement. 
He  quotes  Newman’s  remonstrance  against  some  hot-headed 
members  of  his  adopted  Church,  who,  ‘  having  done  their  best 
‘  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  leave  to  others  the  task  of  extinguishing 
‘  the  flames.’  *  But  he  reminds  us  that  there  has  always  been 
‘  intemperate  zeal  ’  in  the  Church,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s 
letters  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  to  our  own  day.  ‘  It  must  needs 
‘  be  that  offences  come,’  wherever  persons  of  limited  wisdom  are 
very  much  in  earnest.  The  remedy  for  extravagance  is  to 
give  fair  scope  for  the  legitimate  principle.  In  the  case  of  the 
so-called  Ritualist  movement,  the  inspiring  principle  or  motive 
is  easily  found.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  visible  Church,  exercising 
lawful  authority  over  its  members. 

This  is  the  key  to  Bishop  Gore’s  whole  position.  It  rests  on 
the  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  founded,  and  meant  to  found, 
a  visible  Church,  an  organised  society.  It  is  reasonable,  the 
Bishop  says,  to  suppose  that  He  did  intend  this,  for  it  is  only  by 
becoming  embodied  in  the  convictions  of  a  society,  and  inform¬ 
ing  its  actions,  that  ideas  have  reality  and  power.  Christianity 
could  never  have  lived  if  there  had  been  no  Christian  Church. 
And,  from  the  first,  Christians  believed  that  this  society,  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  not  left  to  organise  itself  on  any  model 
which  from  time  to  time  might  seem  to  promise  the  best  results, 
but  was  instituted  from  above,  as  a  Divine  ordinance,  by  the 
authority  of  Christ  Himself,  f  The  witness  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  is  unanimous  that  the  conception  of  a  visible  Church 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Christianity  of  the  sub-apostolic 
age,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  civil  power  suspected  the  Christians 
ju.st  because  they  were  so  well  organised.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  accustomed  to  tolerate  superstitions,  but  it  was  part  of  her 
policy  to  repress  collegia  illicita.  The  witness  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  points  in  the  same  direction.  Jesus  Christ  committed 
His  message,  not  to  writing,  but  to  a  ‘  little  flock  ’  of  devoted 

*  Contemporary  Review,  April  1899. 
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adherents.  He  instituted  the  two  great  sacraments  (Bishop 
Gore  will  admit  no  uncertainty  on  this  point)  to  be  a  token  of 
membership  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood.  He  instituted  a 
civitas  Dei  which  was  to  be  wide  enough  to  embrace  all,  but 
which  makes  for  itself  an  exclusive  claim.  The  ‘  heaven  ’  of 
the  first  century  was  a  city,  a  new  Jerusalem ;  Christians  are 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  citizens  of  a  heavenly  commonwealth. 
The  distinction  between  the  universal  invisible  Church  and 
particular  visible  Churches  is  ‘  utterly  imscriptural,’  and  was 
overthrown  long  ago  by  William  Law  in  his  controversy  with 
Hoadley. 

As  for  the  ‘  Apostolical  Succession,’  Dr.  Gore  thinks  that  its 
principle  is  more  important  than  the  form  in  which  it  is  em¬ 
bodied.  The  succession  would  not  be  broken  if  all  the  presbyters 
in  the  Church  governed  as  a  college  of  bishops ;  and  if  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  actually  happened  for  a  time  in  the  early 
Church  no  argument  against  the  Apostolical  Succession  can  be 
based  thereon.*  The  principle  is  that  no  ministry  is  valid  which 
is  assumed,  which  a  man  takes  upon  himself,  or  which  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  him  from  below.  That  this  theory  is  Sacerdotalism 
in  a  sense  may  be  admitted.  But  it  does  not  imply  a  vicarious 
priesthood,  only  a  representative  one.  It  does  not  deny  the 
priesthood  which  belongs  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  true 
sacerdotalism  means  that  Christianity  is  the  life  of  an  organised 
society,  in  which  a  graduated  body  of  ordained  ministers  is  made 
the  instrument  of  unity.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  such  a 
Church  unspiritual  men  are  made  to  mediate  spiritual  gifts, 
but  happily  we  may  distinguish  character  and  office.  Nor 
must  we  be  deterred  from  asserting  our  convictions  by  the 
indignant  protests  which  we  are  sure  to  hear,  that  we  are  ‘  un- 
‘  churching  ’  the  non-episcopal  bodies,  f  We  do  not  assert  that 
God  is  tied  to  His  covenant,  but  only  that  we  are  so. 

Dr.  Gore  has  no  diflBculty  in  proving  that  the  sacerdotal 
theory  of  the  Christian  ministry  took  shape  at  an  early  date, 
and  has  been  consistently  maintained  in  the  Catholic  Church 
from  ancient  times  to  our  own  day.  It  is  much  more  difi&cult 
to  trace  it  back  to  the  Apostolic  age,  even  if,  with  Dr.  Gore, 
we  accept  as  certain  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  which  is  still  suh  judice.  The  ‘  Didache  ’  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  those  who  wish  to  find  Catholic  practice  in  the  century 
after  our  Lord’s  death  ;  but  that  document  is  dismissed  as  com¬ 
posed  by  a  Jewish  Christian  for  a  Jewish  Christian  community. 


*  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,  p.  74. 
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After  the  second  century,  the  apologists  for  the  priesthood  are 
in  smooth  waters. 

The  conclusion  is  that  ‘  the  various  presbyterian  and  congre- 
‘  gationalist  organisations,  in  dispensing  with  the  episcopal  succes- 
‘  sion,  violated  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Church’s  life.’  *  ‘  A 
‘  ministry  not  episcopally  received  is  invalid,  that  is  to  say, 

‘  it  falls  outside  the  conditions  of  covenanted  security,  and 
‘  cannot  justify  its  existence  in  terms  of  the  covenant.’  f  The 
Anglican  Church  is  not  asking  for  the  cause  to  be  decided  all  her 
own  way ;  for  she  has  much  to  do  to  recall  herself  to  her  true 
principles.  ‘  God’s  promise  to  Judah  was  that  she  should 
‘  remember  her  ways  and  should  be  ashamed,  when  she  should 
‘  receive  her  sisters  Samaria  and  Sodom,  and  that  He  would 
‘  give  them  to  her  for  daughters,  but  not  by  her  covenant.’  J 
The  ‘  covenant  ’  which  the  Church  is  to  be  content  to  forgo 
in  order  to  recover  Samaria  and  Sodom  (the  ‘  Free  Churches  ’ 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  relish  this  method  of  opening  negotia¬ 
tions)  is  apparently  the  covenant  between  Church  and  State. 

‘  In  the  future  the  Anglican  Church  must  be  content  to  act  as, 

‘  first  of  all,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ruled  by  her 
‘  laws,  empowered  by  her  spirit.’  The  bishops  are  to  be  ready 
to  maintain,  at  all  cost,  the  inherent  spiritual  independence  which 
belongs  to  their  office. 

Such  a  theory  of  the  essentials  of  a  true  Church  necessarily 
requires,  as  a  corollary,  a  refutation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
theory  of  orders,  which  reduces  the  Anglican  clergy  to  the  same 
level  as  the  ministers  of  schismatical  sects.  Bishop  Gore  answers 
the  objection  that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  logical  expression  of 
his  theory  of  the  ministry,  by  saying  that  Roman  Catholicism 
is  not  the  developement  of  the  whole  of  the  Church,  but  only  of 
a  part  of  it ;  and  moreover,  that  spiritually  it  does  not  represent 
the  whole  of  Christianity  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  age  or  in  the  New  Testament.§  The  Roman  Church  is  a 
one-sided  outgrowth  of  the  religion  of  Christ — a  developement 
of  those  qualities  in  Christianity  with  which  the  Latin  genius 
has  special  affinity.  It  has  committed  itself  to  unhistorical 
doctrines,  involving  a  deficient  appreciation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  claim  of  truth  to  be  valued  for  its  own  sake  no  less 
than  for  its  results.  Much  of  its  teaching  can  only  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  an  ‘  over-reckless  accommodation  to  the  un- 
‘  regenerate  natural  instincts  in  religion.’  ||  The  fact  that  the 
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largest  section  of  Christendom  has  become  what  Rome  now  is, 
is  no  proof  that  theirs  is  the  line  of  true  developement.  We 
can  see  this  clearly  enough  if  we  consider  the  case  of  Buddhism. 
The  main  existing  developements  of  Buddhism  are  a  mere  travesty 
of  the  spirit  of  Sakya  Muni.*  In  this  way  Dr.  Gore  anticipates 
and  rejects  the  argument  since  then  put  forward  by  Loisy,  and 
other  Liberal  Catholic  apologists,  that  history  has  proved  Roman 
Catholicism  to  be  the  proper  developement  of  Christ’s  religion. 
In  short,  the  Anglican  Church,  which  indisputably  possesses  the 
Apostolic  Succession,  has  no  reason  to  go  humbly  to  Rome  to 
obtain  recognition  of  her  Orders. 

So  far,  in  reviewing  Bishop  Gore’s  published  opinions,  we  are 
on  familiar  High  Anglican  ground.  But  what  is  the  Bishop’s 
seat  of  authority  in  doctrine  ?  He  has  shown  himself  willing, 
within  limits,  to  apply  critical  methods  to  Holy  Scripture.  He 
has  very  little  respect  for  the  infallible  Pope.  And  he  would 
be  the  last  to  trust  to  private  judgement — the  testimonium 
Spiritus  Sancti  as  understood  by  some  Protestants.  Where, 
then,  is  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  ?  Bishop  Gore  finds  it 
in  the  two  earliest  of  the  three  Creeds,  ‘  in  which  Catholic 
‘  consent  is  especially  expressed ;  ’  and  in  a  half  apologetic 
manner  he  adds  that  this  Catholic  basis  has  been  ‘  generally 
‘  understood  ’  to  imply  ‘  an  unrealisable  but  not  therefore  unreal 
‘  appeal  to  a  General  Council.’  f  No  revision,  therefore,  of  the 
Church’s  doctrinal  formularies  can  be  made  except  by  the 
authority  of  a  court  which  can  never,  by  any  possibility,  be 
summoned  !  The  unique  sanctity  and  obligation  which  Bishop 
Gore  considers  to  attach  to  the  Creeds  have  been  asserted  by  him 
again  and  again  with  a  vehemence  which  proves  that  he  regards 
the  matter  as  of  vital  importance.  ‘  There  must  be  no  com- 
‘  promise  as  regards  the  Creeds.  ...  If  those  who  live  in  an 
‘atmosphere  of  intellectual  criticism  become  incapable  of  such 
‘  sincere  public  profession  of  belief  as  the  Creed  contains,  the 
‘Church  must  look  to  recruit  her  ministry  from  classes  still 
‘  capable  of  a  more  simple  and  unhesitating  faith.’  And, 
again,  in  his  most  recent  book  :  ‘  I  have  taken  occasion  before 
‘  now  to  make  it  evident  that,  as  far  as  I  can  secure  it,  I  will 
‘  admit  no  one  into  this  diocese,  or  into  Holy  Orders,  to  minister 
‘  for  the  congregation,  who  does  not  ex  animo  believe  the 
‘  Creeds.’  §  Dr.  Gore  has  not  spared  to  stigmatise  as  morally 
dishonest  those  who  desire  to  serve  the  Church  as  its  ministers 
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while  harbouring  doubts  about  the  physical  miracle  known  as 
the  Virgin  Birth,  and  one  of  his  clergy  was  a  few  years  ago 
induced  to  resign  his  living  by  an  aspersion  of  this  kind,  to  which 
the  Bishop  gave  publicity  in  the  daily  press. 

Now  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Anglican  clergy 
are  bound  to  declare  their  adhesion  not  only  to  the  Creeds, 
but  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  the  infallible  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Bishop  Gore,  however,  holds  that  when  a  new 
deacon,  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  solemnly  declares  that 
he  ‘  assents  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,’  and  that  he  ‘  believes  the 
‘  doctrine  therein  set  forth  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,’ 
he  ‘  can  no  longer  fairly  be  regarded  as  bound  to  particular 
‘  phrases  or  expressions  in  the  Articles.’  *  And  further,  when 
the  same  new  deacon  expresses  his  ‘  unfeigned  belief  in  all  the 
‘  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,’  ‘  that 
‘  expression  of  belief  can  be  fairly  and  justly  made  by  anyone  who 
‘  believes  heartily  that  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  records  and  contains 
‘  the  message  of  God  to  man  in  all  its  stages  of  delivery,  and 
‘  that  each  one  of  the  books  contains  some  element  or  aspect  of 
‘  this  revelation.’  f 

The  Bishop  himself  has  affirmed  his  personal  belief  that  some 
narratives  in  the  Old  Testament  are  probably  not  historical. 
It  may  fairly  be  asked  on  what  principle  he  is  prepared  to  evade 
the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  a  doctrinal  test  in  two  cases, 
while  stigmatising  as  morally  flagitious  any  attempts  to  do  the 
same  in  a  third.  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  general  assent 
to  the  Articles  does  not  mean  that  the  man  who  gives  that 
assent  is  free  to  repudiate  any  ‘  particular  phrases  or  expressions  ’ 
which  do  not  please  him.  A  witness  who  admitted  having 
signed  an  affidavit  with  this  intention  would  cut  a  poor  figure 
in  a  law  court.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  adhesion  to  the 
antiquated  theory  of  inspiration  could  be  demanded  more 
stringently  than  by  the  form  of  words  which  was  drawn  up,  as 
none  can  doubt,  to  secure  it.  These  things  being  so,  either  the 
accusation  of  bad  faith  applies  to  the  treatment  which  the 
Bishop  justifies  in  the  case  of  the  Articles  and  the  Bible,  or  it 
should  not  be  brought  against  those  who  apply  to  one  clause 
in  their  vows  the  principle  which  is  admitted  and  used  in  two 
others. 

There  are  some  honourable  men  who  have  abstained  from 
entering  the  service  of  the  Church  on  account  of  these  require¬ 
ments.  But  there  are  many  others  who  recognise  that  know¬ 
ledge  grows  and  opinions  change,  while  formularies  for  the  most 
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part  remain  unaltered ;  and  who  consider  that,  so  long  as  their 
general  position  is  understood  by  those  among  whom  they  work, 
it  would  be  overscrupulous  to  refuse  an  inward  call  to  the  ministry 
because  they  know  that  they  will  be  asked  to  give  a  formal 
assent  to  unsuitably  worded  tests  drawn  up  three  centuries  ago. 
Dr.  Gore  himself  would  probably  have  been  refused  ordination 
fifty  years  ago  on  the  ground  of  his  lax  views  on  inspiration ; 
and  the  Bishops  who  approved  of  the  expulsion  of  Colenso,  who 
condemned  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  and  who  would  have  con¬ 
demned  ‘  Lux  Mimdi,’  were  more  ‘  honest  ’  to  the  tests  than 
their  successors.  But  an  obstinate  persistence  in  that  kind 
of  honesty  would  have  excluded  from  the  ministry  all  except 
fools,  liars,  and  bigots.  Again,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  laity  also,  who  at  their  baptism  and  confirmation  made 
the  same  declaration  of  belief  in  ‘  all  the  articles  ’  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  and  who  are  bidden  by  the  Church  to  repeat  the  same 
Creed  every  week,  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  clergy.  But 
the  Bishop  again  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction.  ‘  The  respon- 
‘  sibility  of  joining  in  the  Creed  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  the 
‘  layman,’  but  not  to  the  conscience  of  the  clergyman,  nor,  we 
suppose,  of  the  choir.*  This  plea  seems  to  us  a  very  lame  one. 
The  Church  of  England  has  never  thought  of  imposing  severer 
doctrinal  tests  on  the  clergy  than  on  the  laity,  and  assent  to  the 
Creeds  is  as  integral  a  part  of  the  baptismal  as  of  the  ordination 
vows. 

No  loyal  Christian  wishes  to  impugn  a  story  which  touches 
so  closely  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  as  the  account  of  His  miraculous 
conception,  which  appears,  in  our  texts,  in  two  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  If  the  tradition  is  as  old  as  the  Church,  which 
is  very  doubtful,  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rest  on  the 
unsupported  assertion  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  ;  for  Joseph 
could  only  testify  that  the  child  was  not  his.  It  is  therefore 
useless  to  reinforce  the  Gospel  narrative  by  appealing  to  ‘  Catholic 
‘  tradition,’  f  as  if  it  could  add  anything  to  the  evidence.  It 
is  significant,  however,  of  the  Bishop’s  own  feelings  about 
tradition,  that  he  quietly  sets  aside  the  plain  statement  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  that  Joseph  and  Mary  had  a  large  family  of 
four  sons  and  more  than  one  daughter  by  their  marriage.  This 
statement,  which  is  doubtless  historical,  became  intolerable 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Church  during  the  long  frenzy  of 
asceticism,  when  marital  relations  were  regarded  as  impure  and 
degrading  ;  and  in  consequence  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary, 

*  The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion,  p.  163. 

t  Dissertations,  pp.  41-49. 
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though  contradicted  in  the  New  Testament,  became  as  much  an 
article  of  faith  as  her  conception  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  have  no  wish  to  criticise  the  arguments  for  the  Virgin  Birth 
which  Dr.  Gore  has  collected  in  his  ‘  Dissertations.’  But  when 
a  strenuous  effort  is  made  to  exclude  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  all  who  cannot  declare  ex  animo  that  they  believe  it  to 
be  a  certain  historical  fact,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  point  out  that, 
on  ordinary  principles  of  evidence,  the  story  must  share  the 
uncertainty  which  hangs  over  other  strange  and  unsupported 
narratives.  The  Bishop  expresses  his  doubt  whether  those 
who  regard  this  miracle  as  unproven  can  be  convinced  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  This  only  shows  how  diflBcult  it  is  for  an 
ecclesiastic  in  his  high  position  to  induce  either  clergy  or  laity 
to  talk  frankly  to  him.  To  most  educated  men  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate 
through  the  agency  of  two  earthly  parents.  The  analogy  of 
hybrids  in  the  animal  world  is  not  felt  to  apply  to  the  union  of 
the  human  and  divine  natures,  except  by  persons  of  very  low 
intelligence.  We  should  have  preferred  to  be  silent  on  this 
delicate  subject,  but  for  the  fact  that  some  men  whom  the  Church 
can  ill  spare  have  been  advised  officially  not  to  apply  for  ordina¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  their  views  about  this  miracle.  Fortunately, 
the  practice  of  demanding  more  specific  declarations  than  the 
law  requires  has  not  been  adopted  in  most  dioceses. 

The  question  of  the  miraculous  element  in  religious  truth  has 
indeed  reached  an  acute  stage.  The  Catholic  doctrine  is  and 
always  has  been  that  there  are  two  ‘  orders  ’ — the  natural  and 
the  supernatural — on  the  same  plane,  and  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  The  Catholic  theologian  is  prepared  to  define  what 
occurrences  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints  are  natural,  and  what 
supernatural.  Miracles  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are 
established  by  ordinary  evidence.  Three  miracles  have  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  each  candidate  for  canonisation  before 
he  or  she  is  entitled  to  bear  the  title  of  saint,  and  the  evidence 
for  these  miracles  is  sifted  by  a  commission.  This  theory  has 
been  practically  abandoned  in  the  English  Church.  There  are 
few  among  our  ecclesiastics  and  theologians  who  would  spend 
five  minutes  in  investigating  any  alleged  supernatural  occurrence 
in  our  own  time.  It  would  be  assumed  that,  if  true,  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  obscure  natural  cause.  The  result  is  that  the 
miracles  in  the  Creeds,  or  in  the  New  Testament,  are  isolated 
as  they  have  never  been  before.  They  seem  to  form  an  order 
by  themselves,  a  class  of  fact  belonging  neither  to  the  world  of 
phenomena  as  we  know  it,  nor  to  the  world  of  spirit  as  we  know 
it.  From  this  situation  has  arisen  the  tendency,  increasingly 
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prevalent  both  in  the  Roman  Church  and  in  Protestant  Germany, 
to  distinguish  ‘  truths  of  faith  ’  from  ‘  truths  of  fact.’  The 
former,  it  is  said,  have  a  representative,  symbolic  character, 
and  are  only  degraded  by  being  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  physical  phenomena.  This  contention  is  open  to  very  serious 
objections,  but  it  at  least  indicates  the  actual  state  of  the 
problem,  viz.  that  to  the  educated  man  the  miraculous  element 
in  Christianity  seems  to  float  between  earth  and  heaven,  no  longer 
essentially  connected  with  either,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
majority  of  religious  people,  including  many  men  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  find  it  difficult  to  realise  their  faith  without  the  help  of 
the  miraculous.  Supernaturalism,  which  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  theories,  traversing 
as  it  does  the  first  article  in  the  creed  of  science — the  uniformity 
of  nature — gives,  after  all,  a  kind  of  crude  synthesis  of  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  live  ;  and  if 
its  provisional  and  mediating  character  is  recognised,  no  offence 
need  be  caused  by  it  to  the  honest  thinker.  But  when  the 
heavy-handed  dogmatist  requires  a  categorical  assent  to  the 
literal  truth  of  religious  symbols,  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in 
which  physical  facts  are  true,  a  rupture  between  faith  and 
reason  cannot  be  avoided.  And  it  is  in  this  literal  sense  that 
Bishop  Gore  requires  all  his  clergy  to  assent  to  the  miracles  in  the 
Creeds. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Church  are  in  a 
hopeless  impasse  with  regard  to  dogma.  They  cannot  take  a 
step  which  would  divide  them  from  the  whole  Church,  and  the 
whole  Church  no  longer  exists  except  as  an  ideal — it  has  long 
ago  been  shivered  into  fragments.  The  Roman  Church  is  in  a 
much  better  position.  The  Pope  may  at  any  time  ‘  interpret  ’ 
tradition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  change  it  completely — there 
is  no  appeal  from  his  authoritative  pronouncements  ;  but  for  the 
High  Anglican  there  is  no  living  authority,  only  the  dead  hand, 
and  a  Council  which  can  never  meet.  It  is  much  as  if  no  impor¬ 
tant  legislation  could  be  passed  in  this  country  without  a  joint 
session  of  our  Parliament  and  the  American  Congress.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  any  way  of  escape,  except  by  accepting  the 
principle  of  developement  in  a  sense  which  woiild  repudiate  the 
time-honoured  ‘  appeal  to  antiquity,’  and  make  reunion  with 
Rome  a  manifest  impossibility. 

We  have  next  to  consider  Bishop  Gore  as  a  Church  Reformer. 
We  have  seen  that  he  desires  an  autonomous  Church,  which  can 
legislate  for  itself.  The  dead  hand,  which  weighs  so  lightly 
upon  him  when  it  forbids  any  attempt  to  revise  the  formularies 
of  the  faith,  seems  to  him  intolerably  heavy  when  it  obliges  the 
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Church  to  conform  to  ‘  the  laws,  canons,  and  rubrics  of  the 
‘  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  it  cannot  alter  or 
‘  add  to.’  *  The  only  remedy,  he  thinks,  is  a  really  representa¬ 
tive  assembly,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  laymen.  In  the 
early  Church,  as  he  points  out,  the  laity  were  always  recognised 
as  constituent  members  of  the  government  of  the  Church.  In 
a  democratic  age,  the  laity  as  a  body  should  exercise  the  powers 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  delegated  to,  or  usurped  by, 
‘  emperors,  kings,  chiefs  and  lords.’  The  parish  ought  to  have 
the  real  control  of  the  Church  buildings,  except  the  chancel ; 
the  Church  servants  ought  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the 
parish  meeting.  It  would  be  a  step  forward  if  these  parish 
councils  could  be  organised  under  diocesan  regulation,  and 
invested  with  the  control  of  the  parish  finances,  except  the 
vicar’s  stipend ;  the  right  to  object  to  the  appointment  of  an 
unfit  pastor ;  and  some  power  of  determining  the  ceremonial 
at  the  Church  services.  The  diocesan  synod  should  become  a 
reality ;  there  should  also  be  provincial  synods,  which  could 
become  national  by  fusion.  But  in  the  last  resort  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  morals 
ought  to  belong  to  the  bishops,  f 

But  who  are  the  laity  ?  ‘  By  a  layman,’  he  says,  ‘  I  mean 
‘  one  who  fulfils  the  duties  of  Church  membership — one  who  is 
‘  baptised  into  the  Church,  who  has  been  confirmed  if  he  has 
‘  reached  years  of  discretion,  and  who  is  a  communicant.’  A 
roll  of  Church  members,  he  suggests,  should  be  kept  in  each 
parish,  on  which  should  be  entered  the  name  of  each  confirmed 
person,  male  or  female.  The  names  of  those  who  had  passed 
(say)  two  years  without  communicating  should  be  struck  off  the 
roll.  Further,  names  should  be  removable  for  any  scandalous 
offences.  J 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ‘  communicant  franchise  ’  would 
work  entirely  in  favour  of  that  party  in  the  Church  which  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  to  that  Sacrament.  It  would  exclude 
a  large  number  of  Protestant  laymen  who  subscribe  to  Church 
funds,  and  who  on  any  other  franchise  would  have  a  share  in 
its  government.  But  we  need  not  suspect  Dr.  Gore  of  any 
arrihre  pensCe  of  this  kind.  His  ideal  of  parochial  life  is  one 
which  must  appeal  to  all  who  wish  well  to  the  Church.  We  will 
quote  a  few  characteristic  sentences : 

‘  Are  we  to  set  to  work  to  revive  St.  Paul’s  ideal  of  the  life  of  a 
Church  ?  If  so,  what  we  need  is  not  more  Christians,  but  better 

*  Church  Congress  Report,  1899,  p.  63.  |  pp.  65-67. 

{  Church  Congress  Report,  1896,  pp.  342-346. 
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Christians.  We  want  to  make  the  moral  meaning  of  Church  member¬ 
ship  understood  and  its  conditions  appreciated.  We  want  to 
make  men  understand  that  it  costs  something  to  be  a  Christian ; 
that  to  be  a  Christian,  that  is,  a  Churchman,  is  to  be  an  intelligent 
participator  in  a  corporate  life  consecrated  to  God,  and  to  concern 
oneself,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  all  that  touches  the 
corporate  life,  its  external  as  well  as  its  spiritual  conditions  .... 
We  Christians  are  fellow-citizens  together  in  the  commonwealth 
that  is  consecrated  to  God,  a  commonwealth  of  mortal  men  with 
bodies  as  well  as  souls.’  * 

With  regard  to  ritual,  he  will  not  allow  that  the  disputes  are 
unimportant.  The  vital  question  of  self-government  is  at 
stake.  From  this  point  of  view,  a  ‘  mere  ceremony  ’  may  mean 
a  great  deal.  St.  Paul,  who  said  ‘  Circumcision  is  nothing,’ 
also  said,  ‘  If  ye  be  circumcised  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.’  f 
This  is  qtute  consistent  with  his  hearty  disapproval  of  the 
introduction  of  purely  Roman  ceremonial. 

Does  this  ideal  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State  involve  dis¬ 
establishment  ?  Not  necessarily,  Dr.  Gore  thinks.  Why  should 
not  legal  authority  be  entrusted  to  diocesan  courts,  with  a  right 
of  appeal  to  a  court  of  bishops,  abolishing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  in  spiritual  cases  ?  It  is  the  paralysis 
of  spiritual  authority,  in  his  opinion,  which  pushes  into  promi¬ 
nence  all  extravagances,  and  conceals  the  vast  amount  of 
agreement  which  exists  in  essentials.  ‘  We  are  weary  of  debating 
‘  societies ;  we  want  the  healthy  discipline  of  co-operative 
‘  government.’  %  The  policy  of  this  self-governing  Church  is 
to  be  ‘  Liberal-Catholic,’  a  type  which  ‘  responds  to  the  moral 
‘  needs  of  our  great  race.’ 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  Church  reform  towards  which  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  is  working ;  and  he  has  told  us,  in  the 
sentence  last  quoted,  what  kind  of  Church  he  looks  forward 
to  see.  But  what  kind  of  Church  would  it  actually  be,  if  his 
designs  were  carried  out  ?  It  would  not  be  a  national  Church ; 
for  his  belief  that  Catholicism  ‘  responds  to  the  moral  needs  of 
‘  our  race  ’  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  modern 
England.  The  laity  of  England  may  not  be  quite  ‘  as  Protestant 
‘  as  ever  they  were,’  though  we  often  hear  that  they  are  so ; 
but  they  show  no  disposition  to  become  Catholics.  Catholicism 
as  we  know  it  is  Latin  Christianity,  and  even  in  the  Latin 
countries  it  is  now  a  hothouse  plant,  dependent  on  a  special 
education  in  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries,  with  an  index 
librorum  prohibitortim.  Such  a  system  is  impossible  in  England. 

*  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  pp.  113,  114. 

I  Contemporary  Review,  Api^  1899.  J  Ibid. 
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Seminaries  for  the  early  training  of  future  clergymen  may  indeed 
be  established  ;  but  beds  of  exotics  cannot  be  raised  by  keeping 
the  gardeners  in  greenhouses  while  the  young  plants  are  in 
the  open  air.  The  ‘  Liberal  Catholic  ’  Church,  accordingly, 
would  shed,  by  degrees,  the  very  large  number  of  Churchmen  who 
still  call  themselves  Protestant.  Nor  would  the  adjective 
‘  Liberal  ’  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  ‘  intellectuals.’  Bishop 
Gore’s  Liberalism  would  exclude  most  of  them  as  effectually 
as  the  most  rigid  Conservatism.  It  would  also  be  a  disestablished 
and  disendowed  Church  ;  for  surely  it  is  building  castles  in  the 
air  to  think  of  episcopal  courts  recognised  by  law.  The  prospect 
of  disestablishment  does  not  alarm  the  Bishop.  Some  of  his 
utterances  suggest  that  he  would  almost  welcome  it.  Indeed, 
disestablishment  is  viewed  with  complacency  by  an  increa.sing 
number  of  High  Church  clergy.  They  feel  that  they  can  never 
carry  out  their  plans  for  de-Protestantising  the  Church  while 
the  Crown  has  the  appointment  of  the  bishops.  For  even  if,  as 
has  lately  been  the  case,  their  party  gets  more  than  its  due 
share  of  preferment,  there  will  always,  under  the  existing  system, 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  Liberal  and  Evangelical  bishops  on 
the  bench  to  make  a  consistent  policy  of  Catholici.sing  impossible. 
And  the  Catholic  party  are  so  admirably  organised  that  they  are 
confident  in  their  power  to  carry  their  schemes  under  any  form 
of  self-government,  even  though  the  mass  of  the  laity  are 
untouched  by  their  views.  Moreover,  the  town  clergy,  among 
whom  are  to  be  found  advocates  of  disestablishment,  find  in 
many  places  that  the  parochial  idea  has  completely  broken 
down.  The  unit  is  the  congregation,  no  longer  the  parish, 
and  the  clergy  are  supported  by  pew-rents  and  voluntary 
oSerings,  not  by  endowments.  In  such  parishes,  disestablish¬ 
ment  might,  they  think,  give  them  greater  liberty,  and  would 
make  little  difference  to  them  in  other  ways.  But  in  the  country 
districts  the  case  is  very  different.  Thirty  years  after  disestab¬ 
lishment,  the  quiet  country  rectory,  nestling  in  its  bower  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  all  that  it  has  meant  for  centuries  in 
English  rural  life,  would  in  most  villages  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Bishop’s  policy  of  reconstructing  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  self-governing  body,  professing  definitely 
Catholic  principles  and  enjoining  Catholic  practices,  seems  to  us 
an  impossible  one.  The  chief  gainer  by  it  would  be  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  would  gather  in  the  most  consistent  and  energetic 
of  the  Anglo-Catholics,  who  would  be  dissatisfied  at  the  contrast 
between  the  pretensions  of  their  own  Church  and  its  isolated 
position.  The  non-episcopal  bodies  would  also  gain  numerous 
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recruits  from  among  the  ruins  of  the  Evangelical  and  Liberal 
parties  in  the  Church. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  dismal  forecast  may  be  falsified  if  the 
Anglican  Church  can  win  the  masses.  The  English  people  are 
at  present  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  ;  they  are,  if  we  count 
heads,  mainly  heathen.  May  not  the  working  man,  who  has  no 
leaning  to  dissent,  unless  it  be  the  ‘  corybantic  Christianity  ’  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  be  brought  into  the  Church  ? 

Bishop  Gore  has  always  shown  an  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  working  class  to  improve  their  material 
condition.  He  is  also  profoundly  impressed  by  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  teachings  of  Christ  about  wealth  and 
the  principles  which  His  professed  disciples  wholly  follow  and 
in  part  avow.  These  anxious  questionings  form  the  subject  of  a 
fine  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  Church  Congress  of  1906, 
on  the  text  about  the  camel  and  the  needle’s  eye.  Jesus  Christ 
chose  to  be  born  of  poor  and  humble  parents,  in  a  land  remote 
from  the  centre  of  political  or  intellectual  influence,  and  in  the 
circle  of  labouring  men.  He  chose  to  belong  to  the  class  of  the 
respectable  artisan,  and  most  of  the  twelve  Apostles  came  from 
the  same  social  level.  In  His  teaching  He  plainly  associated 
blessedness  with  the  lot  of  poverty,  and  extreme  danger  with 
the  lot  of  wealth.  All  through  the  New  Testament  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  As 
Jowett  once  said,  there  is  more  in  the  New  Testament  against 
being  rich,  and  in  favour  of  being  poor,  than  we  like  to  recognise. 
And  is  not  this  the  cause  of  our  failure  to  win  the  masses  ?  Is 
it  not  because  we  are  the  Church  of  capital  rather  than  of  labour  ? 
The  Church  ought  to  be  a  community  in  which  religion  works 
upward  from  below.  The  Church  of  England  expresses  that 
point  of  view  which  is  precisely  not  that  which  Christ  chose 
for  His  Church.  The  incomes  of  the  bishops  range  them  with 
the  wealthier  classes ;  the  clergy  associate  with  the  gentry 
and  not  with  the  artisans.  We  must  acknowledge  with  deep 
penitence  that  we  are  on  wrong  lines.  For  himself,  the  Bishop 
admits  that  he  has  ‘  a  permanently  troubled  conscience  ’  in  the 
matter.  Then,  with  that  admirable  courage  and  practicaUty 
which  is  the  secret  of  much  of  his  influence,  he  proceeds  to  indicate 
four  ‘  lines  of  hopeful  recovery.’  First,  the  Church  must  get 
rid  of  the  administration  of  poor  relief.  Where  the  charity  of 
the  Church  is  understood  to  mean  the  patronage  of  the  rich,  it 
can  do  nothing  without  disaster.  All  will  be  in  vain  till  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  plausible  taunt  that  a  man  or  woman  goes  to 
church  for  what  can  be  got.  Secondly,  we  must  give  the  artisans 
their  true  place  in  Church  management,  and  must  consult  their 
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tastes  in  all  non-essentials.  Thirdly,  the  clergy  should  ‘  con- 
‘  centrate  themselves  upon  bringing  out  the  social  meaning  of 
‘  the  sacraments,’  and  giving  voice  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  Lastly,  we  ought  to  free  the  clerical  profession 
entirely  from  any  association  of  class. 

The  Bishop  is  not  a  Collectivist,  but  he  has  great  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  aims  of  Socialism.  In  a  ‘  Pan- Anglican  Paper  ’ 
just  issued,  he  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards 
Socialism.  Christianity,  he  says,  must  remain  independent  of 
State-Socialism,  as  of  other  organisations  of  society.  Socialism 
would  make  a  far  deeper  demand  on  character  than  most  of 
its  adherents  realise.  ‘  An  experiment  in  State-Socialism, 

‘  based  on  the  average  level  of  human  character  as  it  exists 
‘at  present,  would  be  doomed  to  disastrous  failure.’  (Bishop 
Creighton  said  the  same  thing  more  epigrammatically.  ‘  Social- 
‘  ism  will  only  be  possible  when  we  are  all  perfect,  and  then 
‘  it  will  not  be  needed.’)  But  what  we  have  is  no  Socialistic 
State,  but  a  great  body  of  aspiration,  based  on  a  great  demand 
for  justice  in  human  life.  The  indictment  of  our  present  social 
organisation  is  indeed  overwhelming,  and  with  this  indictment 
Christianity  ought  to  have  the  profoundest  sympathy,  for  it  is 
substantially  the  indictment  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
The  prophets  were  on  the  side  of  the  poor ;  and  so  was  our 
Lord.  Where  is  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  Church  to-day  ? 
We  need  ‘  a  tremendous  act  of  penitence.’  Our  charities  have 
been  mere  ambulance- work  ;  but  ‘  the  Christian  Church  was  not 
‘  created  to  be  an  ambulance-corps.’  We  have  followed  the  old 
school  of  political  economy  instead  of  the  prophets  and  Christ. 
Broadly,  we  may  contrast  two  ideals  of  society  :  individualism, 
which  means  in  the  long  run  the  right  of  the  strong ;  and 
socialism,  which  means  that  the  society  is  supreme  over  the 
individual.  ‘  On  the  whole,  Christianity  is  with  Socialism.’ 

This  ‘  Pan- Anglican  Paper  ’  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
views  which  are  spreading  rapidly  among  the  High  Church 
clergy.  The  party  are  in  fact  making  a  determined  effort  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  working  man  with  the  Church,  by  offering 
him  in  return  their  S3rmpathy  and  countenance  in  his  struggle 
against  capitalism.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  movement  which  it 
is  very  diflScult  to  judge  fairly.  Dr.  Gore’s  sermon  was  calculated 
to  give  any  Christian  who  heard  it,  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal,  ‘  a  troubled  conscience  ;  ’  and  his  practical  suggestions 
are  as  convincing  as  any  suggestions  that  are  not  platitudes 
are  likely  to  be.  But  in  weaker  hands  this  sympathy  with  the 
cai^  of  Labour  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  most 
insidious  temptations  that  can  attack  a  religious  body.  The 
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Church  of  England  has  been  freely  accused  of  too  great  com¬ 
plaisance  to  the  powers  that  be,  when  those  powers  were  oligarchic. 
Some  of  the  clergy  are  now  trying  to  repeat,  rather  than  redress, 
this  error,  by  an  obsequious  attitude  to  King  Working-man. 
But  the  Church  ought  to  be  equally  proof  against  the  vuUus 
instarUis  tgranni  and  the  civium  ardor  prava  iubentium.  The 
position  of  a  Church  which  should  sell  itself  to  the  Labour  party 
would  be  truly  ignominious.  It  would  be  used  so  long  as  the 
politicians  of  the  party  needed  moral  support  and  eloquent 
advocacy,  and  spurned  as  soon  as  its  services  were  no  longer 
necessary.  The  taunt  of  Helen  to  Aphrodite  in  the  third  book 
of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  sounds  very  apposite  when  we  read  the  speeches 
of  some  clerical  ‘  Christian  Socialists,’  who  find  it  more  exciting 
to  organise  processions  of  the  unemployed  than  to  attend  to 
their  professional  duties. 

rjiTO  trap  airroy  iov<ra,  (teuiy  S'  uttocikc  K€X€vffov, 
p.riS'  (Ti  (raiia-i  iroStcraiv  viroorpti/'Cias  "OXvp.TTov, 
uAA’  aifl  irtpl  Ktivov  6t^v«  Kot  <  <f>v\aa‘<T€, 

(li  o  Kf  IT  ij  aAo;(Oi'  TTOi-qirtTai,  *]  o  yc  SovXrfV.* 

It  is  as  a  slave,  not  as  an  honoured  help-mate,  that  the  Social 
Democrats  would  treat  any  Christian  body  that  helped  them  to 
overthrow  our  present  civilisation.  And  rightly ;  for  Christ’s 
only  injunction  in  the  sphere  of  economics  was,  ‘  Take  heed 
‘  and  beware  of  all  covetousness.’  He  refused  pointedly  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  disputes  about  the  distribution  of  property ; 
and  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  the  demand,  ‘  Give  me 
‘  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me,’  is  the  prelude  to  a 
journey  in  that  ‘  far  country  ’  which  is  forgetfulness  of  God 
(terra  lon^inqua  est  oblivio  Dei).  Christ  unquestionably  meant 
His  followers  to  think  but  little  of  the  accessories  of  life.  He 
believed  that  if  men  could  be  induced  to  adopt  the  true 
standard  of  values,  economic  relations  would  adjust  themselves. 
He  promised  His  disciples  that  they  should  not  want  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  subsistence,  and  for  the  rest,  He  held  that  the  freedom 
from  anxiety,  covetousness,  and  envy,  which  He  enjoined  as  a 
duty,  would  also  make  their  life  happy.  This  is  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  which  makes  Socialism  a  force  in  politics. 

Bishop  Gore,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not  willingly  allow  the 
High  Church  party  to  be  entangled  in  corrupt  alliances.  When 

*  ‘  Go  and  sit  thou  by  his  side,  and  depart  from  the  way  of  the 
gods  ;  neither  let  thy  feet  ever  bear  thee  back  to  Olympus  ;  but  still 
be  vexed  for  his  sake  and  guard  him,  till  he  make  thee  his  wife — or 
rather  his  slave.’ 
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he  handles  what  may  be  called  applied  Christianity,  he  does 
80  in  a  manner  which  makes  us  rejoice  at  the  popiilarity  of  his 
books.  The  little  commentaries  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians,  are  admirable. 
They  are  simple,  practical,  and  profound.  We  subjoin  a  short 
analysis  of  the  notes  on  the  first  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  teaching  which  runs  all  through  the  three 
commentaries. 


‘  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity.  It 
is  the  climax  of  law,  of  the  letter  that  killeth.  The  Divine  require¬ 
ment  is  pressed  home  with  unequalled  force  upon  the  conscience ; 
vet  not  in  the  form  of  mere  laws  of  conduct,  but  as  a  type  of  character, 
it  is  promulgated  not  by  an  inaccessible  God,  but  by  the  Divine 
Love  manifested  in  manhood.  The  hard  demand  of  the  letter  is 
closely  connected  with  the  promise  of  the  Spirit.’  ‘  We  are  told 
that  many  of  the  precepts  in  the  sermon  were  anticipated  by  Pagan 
and  Jewish  writers.  But  this  we  might  have  expected,  since  all 
men  are  rational  and  moral  through  fellowship  with  the  Word,  who 
is  also  the  Reason  of  God.  Christ  is  the  light  which  in  conscience 
and  reason  lightens  every  man  throughout  the  history  of  the  race. 
But  the  Sermon  is  comprehensive  where  other  summaries  are  frag¬ 
mentary,  it  is  pure  where  they  are  mixed.  It  is  teaching  for  grown 
men,  who  require  principles,  not  rules.  And  it  is  authoritative, 
reinforced  by  the  mysterious  Person  of  the  speaker.  The  Beatitudes 
are  a  description  of  character.  Christ  requires  us,  not  to  do  such 
and  such  things,  but  to  be  such  and  such  people.’  .  .  .  ‘  True 
blessedness  consists  in  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
is  a  life  of  perfect  relationship  with  man  and  nature  based  on  perfect 
fellowship  with  God.’  ‘  The  Beatitudes  describe  the  Christian 
character  in  detail ;  in  particular,  they  describe  it  as  contrasted  with 
the  character  of  the  world,  which,  in  the  religious  sense,  may  be 
defined  as  human  society  as  it  organises  itself  apart  from  God. 
The  first  Beatitude  enjoins  detachment,  such  as  His  who  emptied 
Himself,  as  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things.  We 
are  all  to  be  detached  ;  there  are  some  whom  our  Lord  counsels  to  be 
literally  poor.  “  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  ”  means  that  we  arc 
not  to  screen  ourselves  from  the  common  lot  of  pain.  We  must 
distinguish  “  godly  sorrow  ”  from  the  peevish  discontent  and  sloth¬ 
fulness  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  which  in 
medieval  casuistry  is  named  acedia.  “  Blessed  are  the  meek  ” 
means  that  we  are  not  to  assert  ourselves  unless  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
so.  The  true  Christian  is  a  man  who  in  his  private  capacity  cannot 
be  provoked.  On  a  general  view  of  life,  though  not  always  in 
particular  cases,  we  must  allow  that  we  are  not  treated  worse  than 
we  deserve.  The  fourth  Beatitude  tells  us  that  if  we  want  righteous¬ 
ness  seriously,  we  can  have  it.  The  fifth  proclaims  the  reward 
of  mercy,  that  is,  compassion  in  action.  Pity  which  does  nothing 
is  only  hypocrisy  or  emotional  self-indulgence.  On  the  whole,  we 
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can  determine  men’s  attitude  to  us  by  our  attitude  to  them ;  the 
merciful  do  obtain  mercy.  “  Purity  of  heart  ”  means  singleness  of 
purpose  ;  but  in  the  narrower  sense  of  purity  it  is  worth  while  to 
say  that  those  who  profess  to  find  it  “  impossible  ”  to  lead  a  pure 
life  might  overcome  their  fault  if  they  would  try  to  be  Christlike 
altogether,  instead  of  struggling  with  that  one  fault  separately. 
“  Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcumque  infundis  acescit.”  On  the 
seventh — there  are  many  kinds  of  false  peace,  which  Christ  came  to 
break  up  ;  but  fierce,  relentless  competition  is  an  offence  in  a  Christian 
nation.  The  last  shows  what  our  reward  is  likely  to  be  in  this 
world,  if  we  follow  these  counsels.  Where  the  Christ-character  is  not 
welcomed,  it  is  hated.’ 

From  the  later  sections  a  few  characteristic  comments  may  be 
given  in  an  abridged  form. 

‘  We  are  apt  to  have  rather  free  and  easy  notions  of  the  Divine 
fatherhood.  To  call  God  our  Father,  we  must  ourselves  be  sons; 
and  it  is  only  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  who  are  the 
sons  of  God.’  ‘  Ask  for  great  things,  and  small  things  will  be  given 
to  you.  This  is  exactly  the  spirit  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.’  ‘  Act  for 
God.  Direct  your  thoughts  and  intentions  Godward,  and  your 
intelligence  and  affections  will  gradually  follow  along  the  hne  of 
your  action.’  ‘  You  must  put  God  first,  or  nowhere.’  ‘  It  is  a 
perilous  error  to  say  that  we  have  only  to  follow  our  conscience ; 
we  have  to  enlighten  our  conscience  and  keep  it  enlightened.’ 
‘  There  is  no  greater  plague  of  our  generation  than  the  nervous 
anxiety  which  characterises  all  its  efforts.  We  ought  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  careful,  and  then  go  boldly  forward  in  the  peace  of  God.’ 
‘  Our  Lord  did  not  mean  to  make  of  His  disciples  a  new  kind  of 
Pharisee.’  *  “  Judge  not,”  means,  Do  not  be  critical.  The  condem¬ 
nation  of  one  who  is  always  finding  fault  carries  no  moral  weight. 
It  is  those  who  have  the  lowest  and  vaguest  standards  of  what  is 
right  who  are  often  the  most  critical  in  judgement  of  other  people.’ 
‘  We  ought  so  to  limit  our  desires  that  what  we  want  for  ourselves 
we  can  reasonably  expect  also  for  others.’  ‘  A  man  who  wants  to 
do  his  duty  must  always  be  prepared  to  stand  alone.’  ‘  Christianity 
is  not  so  much  a  statement  of  the  true  end  or  ideal  of  human  life, 
as  a  great  spiritual  instrument  for  realising  the  end.’ 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  little  commentaries.  They  exhibit  extreme 
honesty  of  purpose,  fearless  acceptance  of  Christ’s  teaching 
honestly  interpreted,  scorn  of  unreality  and  empty  words,  and 
a  determination  never  to  allow  preaching  to  be  divorced  from 
practice.  No  more  stimulating  Christian  teaching  has  been 
given  in  our  generation. 

The  valuable  treatise  on  the  Holy  Communion,  called  ‘  The 
‘  Body  of  Christ,’  is  too  theological  for  detailed  discussion  in 
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these  pages.  The  points  in  which  the  Roman  Church  has  I 

perverted  and  degraded  the  really  Catholic  sacramental  doctrine  ij 

are  forcibly  exposed,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  sacrament  is 
unfolded  in  a  masterly  and  beautiful  manner. 

A  study  of  the  whole  body  of  theological  writings  from  the 
pen  of  this  remarkable  man  leaves  us  with  the  conviction  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  spiritual  forces  in  our  generation.  > 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  in  certain  points  he  seems  to 
be  hampered  by  false  presuppositions  and  misled  by  unattainable 
ideals.  His  loyalty  to  ‘  Catholic  truth,’  as  understood  by  the 
party  in  the  Church  to  which  he  consents  to  belong,  prevents 
him  from  understanding  where  the  shoe  really  pinches  among 
those  of  the  younger  generation  who  are  both  thoughtful  and 
devout.  He  makes  a  fetish  of  the  Creeds,  documents  which 
only  represent  the  opinions  of  a  majority  at  a  meeting ;  and 
what  manner  of  meetings  Church  Councils  sometimes  were,  is 
known  to  history.  He  is  still  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of 
the'^Catholic  idea,  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  will 
do  nothing  to  preclude  reunion,  should  a  more  enlightened  policy 
ever  prevail  at  the  Vatican.  But  this  country  has  done  with  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  form. 

The  dimensions  of  that  proud  dominion  have  shrunk  with  the 

expansion  of  knowledge  ;  new  worlds  have  been  opened  out, 

geographical  and  mental,  which  never  owned  her  sway ;  the 

caput  orbis  has  become  provincial,  and  her  authority  is  spurned 

even  within  her  own  borders.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  the 

English  people  ever  again  accepting  ‘  Catholicism,’  if  Catholicism 

is  the  tlung  which  history  calls  by  that  name.  The  movement 

which  the  Bishop  hopes  to  lead  to  victory  will  remain,  as  it  has 

been  hitherto,  a  theory  of  the  ministry  rather  than  of  the  - 

Church,  and  its  strength  will  be  confined,  as  it  is  now,  mainly  to 

clerical  circles. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  both  names  for  obsolescent  [ 

phases  in  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  religion.  ‘  The  time 
‘cometh  when  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
‘  shall  men  worship  the  Father.’ 

A  profound  reconstruction  is  demanded,  and  for  those  who  f  ’ 

have  eyes  to  see  has  been  already  for  some  time  in  progress.  j 

The  new  type  of  Christianity  will  be  more  Christian  than  the  1 

old,  because  it  will  be  more  moral.  A  number  of  unworthy 
beliefs  about  God  are  being  tacitly  dropped,  and  they  are  so 
treated  because  they  are  unworthy  of  Him.  The  realm  of  nature 
is  being  claimed  for  Him  once  more  ;  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural  is  repudiated ;  we  hear  less  frequent 
complaints  that  God  ‘  does  nothing  ’  because  He  does  not  assert  '  I 
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Himself  by  breaking  one  of  His  own  laws.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  implies — one  might  almost  say  it  means — the  eternal 
supremacy  of  those  moral  qualities  which  He  exhibited  in  their 
perfection.  ‘  Conversio  fit  ad  Dominum  ut  Spiritum,’  as  Bengel 
said.  The  visible  or  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  name  of  an 
institution  which  has  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  bishops. 
It  is  ‘  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world,’  under  many 
banners  and  many  disguises.  Its  political  reunion  is  (Plato 
would  say)  an  ip  fivOw  evxVt  and  is  at  present  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  desired.  Among  those  who  are  by  right  citizens 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  those  only  are  in  danger  of  exclusion 
from  it  who  entrench  themselves  in  a  little  fort  of  their  own 
and  erect  barriers,  which  may  make  them  their  own  prisoners, 
but  which  will  not  hinder  the  great  commonwealth  of  seekers 
after  truth  from  working  out  modern  problems  by  modem 
lights,  until  the  whole  of  our  new  and  rich  inheritance,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  aesthetic,  shall  be  brought  again  under  the  obedience 
of  Christ. 
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Art.  V.— the  FALLACIES  OF  SOCIALISM. 

1.  A  History  of  Socialism.  By  Thomas  Kirkup.  3rd  edition. 

London  ;  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1906. 

2.  An  Inquiry  into  Socialism.  By  Thomas  Kirkup.  3rd 

edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907. 

3.  Progress  and  the  Fiscal  Problem.  By  Thomas  Kirkup. 

London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1905. 

4.  Janus  in  Modern  Life.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S., 

&c.  London  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1907. 

5.  Land  Nationalisation  and  Land  Taxation.  By  Harold 

Cox,  M.P.  2nd  edition.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1906. 

OTHINO  in  the  history  of  civilisation  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  varying  proportions  of  sentiment  and  logic  which 
have  in  different  ages  entered  into  the  judgements  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  earliest  historical  times,  and  among  the  most 
primitive  peoples,  we  find  that  sentiment  was  almost  the  sole 
factor  by  which  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  and  that  logical 
inference  was  unknown.  When  any  phenomenon  occurred 
which  called  for  an  explanfttion,  a  suggestion  as  to  its  cause 
was  held  to  be  true  or  false,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  in  which  it  harmonised  with  the  emotions  or  desires  which 
happened  to  be  entertained  at  the  time.  The  developement  of 
science  has  been  little  more  than  a  constant  widening  of  the 
sphere  of  logic  and  a  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of  sentiment  in  the 
formation  of  human  judgements.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
first  sciences  to  emerge  from  the  primitive  darkness  were  those 
which  were  farthest  removed  from  human  interest, — in  which 
the  inertia  of  sentiment  to  be  overcome  was  the  least.  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  astronomy  were  founded  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
But  even  in  these  the  struggle  between  sentiment  and  logical 
inference  was  acute,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  latter  was  very 
slow.  For  long  it  was  affirmed  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
must  he  circular,  because  a  circle  was  the  only  perfect  curve, 
and  it  was  inconceivable  that  a  planet’s  path  should  be  an  im¬ 
perfect  curve.  Everyone  knows  how  Galileo  was  thrown 
into  prison  when  he  asserted  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sim. 

If  the  triumph  of  logic  was  so  hard  to  attain  in  the  sciences 
which  were  comparatively  devoid  of  human  interest,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  late  has  been  the  origin  and  how  slow  the 
advance  of  those  sciences  in  which  human  interests  and  emotions 
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are  deeply  involved.  Whereas  thousands  of  years  ago  the 
Chaldseans  were  able  to  prophesy  lunar  eclipses,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  century  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology 
have  been  discovered.  Obvious  and  striking  as  is  the  external 
resemblance  of  man  to  the  other  mammals,  needless  of  proof 
as  his  relationship  to  them  must  appear  to  an  extra-mundane 
observer,  the  fact  was  only  proclaimed  half  a  century  ago,  and 
was  then  not  admitted  till  after  a  furious  struggle  with  prejudice 
had  taken  place.  Since  that  time  psychology  and  sociology 
have  claimed  the  rank  of  sciences.  Experimental  psychology 
has  advanced  a  little  way  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  side  in 
which  human  interest  is  least  involved  ;  but  we  note  that  where 
emotion  would  be  most  liable  to  interfere,  scarcely  any  progress 
has  been  made.  But  if  biology  and  psychology  have  been  so 
greatly  impeded  by  the  inertia  of  sentiment  standing  in  their 
way,  what  shall  we  say  of  sociology,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
sciences  ?  Here  the  subject-matter  is  one  of  most  transcendent 
interest  and  importance,  and  it  is  studied  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  practical  applications.  It  bears  in  the  most  direct  and 
immediate  manner  on  human  welfare ;  and  moreover  the  study 
of  it  is  not  confined  to  the  trained  thinker  or  philosopher,  but  is 
the  common  pursuit  of  the  public  at  large  in  their  leisure  hours. 
For  logic  to  drive  out  sentiment  from  such  a  field  as  this,  would 
indeed  be  a  conquest  which  would  throw  all  its  other  triumphs 
totally  into  the  shade.  And  we  fear  that  conquest  is  as  yet  far 
off.  When  we  observe  how  much  sentiment  and  how  little  logic 
enter  into  the  judgements  of  the  average  man  on  small  matters, 
when  we  remember  that  social  affairs  appeal  more  directly 
to  prejudice  and  the  emotions  than  happens  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  inquiry,  when  we  reflect  that  the  intrinsic 
complexities  and  difficulties  of  the  social  science  are  tremendous, 
and  when  we  see  that  the  average  man  is  unconscious  of  the 
very  existence  of  those  difficulties,  but  considers  himself  fully 
competent,  with  no  training  and  little  study,  to  express  a  con¬ 
fident  opinion  on  every  political  problem, — then  we  must  confess 
that  the  outlook  upon  the  new  land  which  we  wish  to  reclaim 
for  logical  reasoning  is  indeed  gloomy. 

The  struggle  between  emotion  and  ratiocination  is  peculiarly 
well  exemplified  in  the  minds  of  the  various  Socialist  theorisers 
who  have  sprung  up  among  us.  They  have  before  them  an 
exceptionally  vivid  conception  of  the  evils  characterising  the 
present  condition  of  society,  and  are  animated  by  a  vigorous 
optimism  and  an  ardent  desire  to  abolish  those  evils.  Their 
attitude  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  philosophic  calm  and 
conquered  emotion  which  are  so  essential  for  the  attainment 
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of  truth ;  and  hence  they  are  of  necessity  exceedingly  liable  to 
error  in  their  results. 

What  now  is  the  ultimate  goal  that  both  Socialists  and 
Individualists  are  striving  to  attain  ?  What  common  standard 
is  there,  approximation  to  which  is  the  test  of  soundness  in  the 
arguments  used  by  either  party  ?  The  ordinary  answer  given 
is— the  public  good  ;  or  otherwise — the  greatest  happiness  oil  the 
greatest  number.  The  extraordinary  ambiguity  of  this  phrase 
does  not  trouble  the  average  social  reformer ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  it  here  in  order  to  obtain  if  possible  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  used.  The  distribution  of  happiness  in 
a  community  may  be  nearly  equal  or  very  unequal.  There  may 
be  one  community  in  which  all  the  members  obtain  a  very 
moderate  share  of  happiness,  and  no  one  more  than  a  moderate 
share.  There  may  be  another  community  in  which  a  certain 
section  is  possessed  of  happiness  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
the  remainder  scarcely  rise  above  the  happiness  line  at  all,  and 
even  may  very  frequently  fall  below  it.  And  it  may  so  be  that 
the  sum-total  of  happiness  in  the  latter  community  is  greater 
than  the  sum-total  of  happiness  in  the  former  community. 
It  not  only  may  be  so,  but  very  probably  would  be  so.  For  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  one  section  of  the  people,  by  removal 
from  coarse  work,  would  develope  a  greater  sensitiveness,  that 
is  to  say  a  greater  potentiality  for  happiness  than  the  rest,  whose 
sensitiveness  would  be  more  or  less  blunted  and  whose  capacity 
either  for  happiness  or  unhappiness  would  be  of  an  inferior 
kind.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case  ; 
we  simply  wish  to  put  it  as  a  not  improbable  assumption,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  greatest  happiness  principle. 
Now  let  us  compare  these  two  states  of  society ;  one  with  the 
happiness  mainly  concentrated  upon  one  section,  but  adding 
up  to  a  sum-total  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  other,  in  which 
happiness  is  more  or  less  evenly  distributed.  Which  of  these 
two  societies  conforms  the  best  to  the  greatest  happiness  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  The  invariable  assumption  of  the  Socialist  is  that  the 
society  with  evenly  distributed  happiness  conforms  the  best. 
Yet  a  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  herein  the  Socialist 
is  certainly  wrong.  Suppose  that  anyone  before  he  were  born 
had  the  option  of  being  born  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  com¬ 
munities  we  have  been  considering.  Suppose  he  had  to  choose 
which  he  would  prefer,  but  without  any  information  as  to 
what  status  or  position  he  would  have  in  either  community. 
Which  would  he  choose  ?  If  he  were  intelligent,  he  would 
estimate  actuarially  his  chances  of  happiness  in  the  one  or  other 
community,  and  would  select  that  in  which  his  chance  was  the 
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higher.  This  would  be  the  one  in  which  the  sum-total  of 
happiness  is  the  higher,  though  the  happiness  was  unevenly 
distributed.  That  is  to  say,  the  Socialist  desires  to  introduce 
a  type  of  society  which  anyone,  if  he  had  the  option  before  he 
was  born,  would  hold  to  be  less  desirable  than  the  type  of  society 
which  the  Socialist  desires  to  get  rid  of.  The  success  of  the 
Socialist’s  scheme  would  be  to  diminish  the  sum-total  of  happi- 
ness  which  exists  in  the  world. 

A  study  of  Mr.  Kirkup’s  book  entitled  ‘  An  Inquiry  into 
Socialism  ’  leaves  us  vdth  the  impression  that  the  author  has  a 
very  dim  idea  of  what  Socialism  really  implies,  and  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  whatever  with  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  assailed. 
True,  he  informs  us  that  he  has  studied  the  works  of  John 
Stuart  Mill ;  but  in  view  of  the  startling  misrepresentations 
of  Mill’s  views  which  disfigure  his  pages,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  his  studies  of  that  eminent  authority  were  of  a  most 
cursory  description.  To  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  revert 
later.  At  present  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  of 
the  more  conspicuous  fallacies  of  which  Mr.  Kirkup’s  book  is  a 
mine. 

And  first  we  must  deal  with  his  attack  on  the  competitive 
principle.  Mr.  Kirkup’s  argument  is  in  brief  to  the  effect  that 
the  principle  of  competition  in  industry  is  unsound,  as  it  rests 
upon  the  basis  of  self-interest,  and  self-interest  is  morally  a  low 
motive.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society  that  the 
citizens  should  work.  The  work  must  be  in  many  cases  of  a 
disagreeable  kind,  and  in  almost  all  cases  greater  in  amount 
than  the  citizen  would  perform  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  driven  by  some  powerful  motive.  Now  the  most 
powerful  of  all  human  motives  is  the  motive  of  self-interest. 
Society  has  evolved  to  its  present  condition  entirely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  its  interests  as  a  whole  have  been  identified 
with  the  interests  of  individuals.  Under  our  present  system 
it  is  necessary  for  an  individual,  in  pursuing  his  own  interests, 
to  further  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  The  competition 
into  which  he  enters  is  competition  to  serve  the  public,  to 
produce  some  article  for  which  there  is  a  public  demand.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  public  needs  is  thus  identified  in  the  closest 
way  with  the  self-interest  of  individuals.  Now  all  schemes  of 
Socialism  agree  in  seeking  to  abolish  the  competitive  system,  but 
none  of  them  tell  us  what  motive  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
motive  of  self-interest.  It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  human  nature  that  the  great  majority  of  individuals 
will  always  pursue  to  the  best  of  their  ability  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  own  private  ends.  So  long  as  the  welfare  of  the 
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state  is  identified  with  those  private  ends,  the  state  will  flourish  ; 
but  so  soon  as  individual  interest  becomes  divorced  from  the 
furtherance  of  public  welfare,  the  state  will  decay.  The  only 
conceivable  manner  in  which  this  decay  could  be  arrested 
would  be  in  a  far-reaching  system  of  compulsion.  The  public 
welfare  mtist  be  attended  to ;  if  the  interests  of  individuals  do 
not  compel  this  attention,  a  human  agency  must  be  called  in 
to  supply  the  compulsion.  Liberty  will  be  extinguished,  and 
slavery  will  be  supreme.  The  condition  arrived  at  will  be 
similar  to  that  of  Rome  in  its  declining  days,  or  that  of  Peru 
under  the  Yncas. 

Now  what  Socialists  as  a  rule  fail  to  grasp  is  the  different 
functions  of  capital  and  labour  in  a  community.  They  say 
that  the  entire  wealth  of  the  community  is  created  by  labour 
and  should  therefore  go  entirely  to  the  labourers.  This  seems 
plausible  enough  until  we  reflect  that  the  wealth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  mainly  created  by  machinery,  the  chief  function  of 
labour  being  merely  to  supervise  the  working  of  this  machinery. 
As  civilisation  advances,  the  relative  amount  of  hand  labour 
which  has  to  be  performed  grows  ever  less  and  less,  and  the 
amoimt  of  labour  performed  by  machinery  grows  ever  more  and 
more.  In  an  ideal  civilisation,  such  as  we  may  hope  to  reach 
after  many  centuries,  the  amount  of  labour,  in  our  meaning 
of  the  term,  requiring  to  be  done  would  be  very  small  indeed. 
Nearly  ever3rthing  we  may  hope  would  be  performed  by 
machines.  The  annual  production  would  be  incredibly  vast, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  people  would  be  correspondingly  great. 
Moreover,  nearly  everybody  would  be  a  capitalist.  It  would 
be  essentially  a  capitalist  ngime.  We  fancy  that  in  the  back 
of  many  Socialist  minds  there  still  lurks  the  ancient  fallacy 
that  labour  is  per  se  a  blessing.  It  is  still  not  fully  recognised 
that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  environment  is  the  evil  that 
to  procure  the  needs  of  life  work  has  to  be  performed.  Many  are 
still  unable  to  perceive  the  immense  advantage  accruing  to  the 
community,  if  instead  of  doing  the  work  ourselves  we  can  make 
machines  to  do  it  for  us.  Their  ideal  of  society  is  one  in  which 
everybody  is  a  labourer  and  nobody  a  capitalist ;  the  Indi¬ 
vidualist’s  ideal  is  one  in  which  everybody  is  a  capitalist  and 
scarcely  anybody  a  labourer. 

The  next  fallacy  of  Socialism  to  be  considered  is  the  fallacy 
that  labour  is  inadequately  remunerated,  and  that  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  capital  is  excessive.  Correlated  with  this,  is  their  theory 
of  the  ‘  right  to  work.’  Let  us  deal  first  with  the  alleged  inade¬ 
quate  remuneration  of  labour,  and  afterwards  with  the  alleged 
excessive  remuneration  of  capital.  By  what  is  the  rate  of 
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wages  fixed  under  our  present  system  of  free  competition  ? 
By  the  value  to  the  community  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
labourer.  If  the  labourer  tenders  services,  for  which  either  there 
is  an  urgent  public  demand,  or  else  a  moderate  demand  but  a 
great  difficulty  in  satisfying  that  demand,  he  is  a  useful  man  to 
society,  and  can  command  a  high  rate  of  wage.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  services  which  he  offers  are  services  for  which  there  is 
little  demand  by  the  public,  or  else  a  greater  demand,  but  one 
which  is  very  easy  to  meet,  he  is  a  less  useful  man  to  society,  and 
can  only  command  a  low  rate  of  wage.  Under  our  present  system 
of  free  competition,  every  man  is  rewarded  in  precise  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  meets  the  public  needs,  and  his  earn¬ 
ings  reflect  exactly  his  degree  of  usefulness  to  society.  If  by 
government  agency,  the  public  is  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  wage 
to  a  man  than  his  services  are  worth  to  them,  the  result  merely 
is  that  they  have  less  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  other  things 
which  they  want ;  and  trade  is  depressed  and  unemployment 
caused  in  those  other  departments.  But  the  Socialist  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  humanitarian ;  he  desires  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
individual,  but  quite  forgets  the  effect  upon  the  community  of 
his  attempts  at  philanthropic  legislation.  The  gist  of  his  theory 
is  that  the  workman  should  be  rewarded  more  according  to  the 
efforts  which  he  puts  forth  than  according  to  the  value  of  those 
efforts  to  the  community.  He  is  thus  led  to  advocate  what 
he  calls  the  ‘  right  to  work.’  This  seems  at  first  a  curious 
proposition  to  advance  ;  for  no  one  can  object  to  another  person’s 
working,  and  it  may  seem  urmecessary  to  proclaim  the  right  so 
loudly.  But  it  means  a  great  deal  more  than  first  appears. 
For  by  it,  it  is  intended  to  assert  that  a  moral  obligation  rests 
upon  the  public  to  purchase  the  results  of  any  man’s  labour 
however  little  they  may  require  it.  It  is  merely  a  euphemistic 
expression  for  a  large  curtailment  of  our  liberty  to  spend  our 
money  in  buying  what  we  want,  and  for  the  subsidising  of  the 
least  efficient  class  in  the  whole  commimity.  Under  our  present 
social  system  the  conditions  of  success  for  an  individual  are 
two  :  (1)  the  expenditure  of  labour,  (2)  the  desire  of  the  public  for 
the  article  produced.  If  this  second  condition  is  to  be  dispensed 
with  ;  if  all  that  a  man  has  to  do  to  secure  a  living  is  to  expend 
effort,  surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  sinking  of  the  relation  hitherto 
subsisting  between  supply  and  demand  will  be  most  disastrous. 
Under  such  a  system  society  as  a  whole  will  not  be  getting  the 
articles  which  it  most  desires  to  have,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  irrelevant  labour  performed.  Thus  we  arrive  at  what 
at  first  appears  to  be  a  paradox,  namely  that  the  Socialist  is 
aiming  at  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  individual,  while 
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the  Individualist  has  before  him  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  excessive  remimeration 
of  capital,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Kukup’s  own  book.  He  says  :  ‘  Mr.  Carnegie  tells  us  that 
‘  ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  who  start  business  on  their  own 
‘  account  in  America  become  bankrupt.  There  is  indeed  hardly 
‘  a  firm  or  company  which  at  one  period  or  another  has  not 
‘  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin.’  Yet  it  is  necessary  that  new  busi¬ 
nesses  should  be  started,  and  that  enterprise  should  not  be 
discouraged.  The  persons  who  start  new  businesses  are  public 
benefactors ;  they  attempt  to  supply  the  public  with  something 
which  it  wants  and  which  it  did  not  have  so  well  before  ;  and  if 
the  risks  attendant  upon  such  persons  are  so  terrible,  is  it  not 
only  fair  that  the  rewards  of  success  should  be  very  great  ? 

Mr.  Kirkup  is  unaware  that  the  main  outstanding  objection 
to  Socialism  is  that  it  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Though  he  observes  that  Socialism  has  reached  its 
greatest  power  in  those  countries  where  the  government  is  the 
strongest  and  most  tyrannical,  he  fails  to  grasp  the  extreme 
significance  of  this  circumstance.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  where 
freedom  of  the  individual  has  in  the  past  been  the  least  respected, 
schemes  of  social  renovation,  though  aiming  at  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  form  of  government,  yet  neglect,  as  much  as 
before,  the  principle  of  individual  liberty.  Accustomed  to 
tyranny,  and  unable  to  conceive  any  other  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  change  advocated  is  merely  one  from  the  tyranny  of 
a  monarchy  or  of  an  oligarchy  to  the  t)Tanny  of  a  democracy. 
Has  Mr.  Kirkup  never  been  struck  with  the  concomitant  rise 
of  Imperialism  and  Socialism  in  this  coimtry  ?  While  the  one 
great  party  in  the  state  has  its  thinking  largely  permeated  by  an 
aggressive  and  militant  Imperialism,  the  other  great  party  has 
its  thinking  largely  imbued  with  Socialism.  Both  these  develope- 
ments  are  in  our  view  essentially  vicious ;  they  both  ignore  or 
despise  individual  liberty  as  of  no  account ;  they  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  thing,  though  now  one  side  i.s  up  and  now  the  other  ; 
they  came  together,  and  we  trust  they  will  depart  together. 

We  have  said  that  the  Socialist  is  usually  a  humanitarian. 
And  it  very  commonly  happens  that,  when  he  has  depicted 
in  glowing  colours  the  evils  incidental  to  our  present  civilisa¬ 
tion,  he  imagines  he  has  done  sufficient  to  establish  the  case  for 
Socialism.  This  illustrates  afresh  the  oft-repeated  failure  of 
mankind  to  figure  accurately  to  themselves  any  state  of  affairs 
of  which  they  have  had  no  experience.  Social  reformers  forget 
that  the  state  of  society  at  any  time  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
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average  characters  of  individuals ;  that  where  the  average 
character  is  bad,  the  state  of  society  will  be  bad  ;  and  that  where 
the  average  character  is  good,  the  state  of  society  will  also  be 
good.  Now,  though  human  character  is  undeniably  changing, 
that  change  takes  place  exceedingly  slowly ;  and  an  attempt 
to  abolish  the  evils  of  civilisation  by  juggling  with  the  functions 
of  government  is  d  priori  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  attempt 
is  analogous  to  the  futile  efforts  of  metaphysicians  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  universe  and  to  discover  ‘  first  causes.’  The 
history  of  metaphysics  is  a  history  of  great  systems  of  philo¬ 
sophy  rising  from  the  most  slender  bases  of  fact,  but  with  their 
component  parts  so  woven  together  by  feats  of  deduction  that 
the  resulting  whole  bears  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  coherent 
body  of  truth.  Yet  what  result  has  been  arrived  at  ?  Hegel 
foimd  no  difl&culty  in  proving  that  everything  is  the  contrary 
of  that  which  it  is.  Probably  few  people  would  be  capable  of 
laying  their  finger  upon  any  flaw  in  his  argument ;  yet  the  most 
elementary  endowment  of  common  sense  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  the  average  man  that  an  argument  leading  to  such  a 
result  must  be  wrong  somewhere.  And  so  it  is  with  many  of 
the  theories  of  social  reform  which  are  floating  about.  There 
is  indeed  a  considerable  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  Socialist 
schemer  is  as  a  rule  incomparably  inferior  in  intellect  to  the 
metaphysical  schemer.  Moreover,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Socialist  is  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  metaphysician.  But  they  are  alike  in  this,  that 
in  both  cases  there  is  a  painful  present  irritation  which  it  is 
desired  to  remove — in  the  one  case  the  evils  of  present  civilisa¬ 
tion,  in  the  other  case  the  intellectual  craving  for  a  first  cause— 
and  in  both  cases  the  desire  to  find  a  remedy  prompts  to  the 
erection  of  a  great  theory  which  is  so  far  removed  from  our 
present  experience  and  placed  beyond  our  power  of  checking 
by  fact,  that  it  gains  some  appearance  of  plausibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  unwary  student.  But  a  little  common  sense  may 
come  to  one’s  help.  It  is  as  impossible  to  create  a  perfect 
society  out  of  imperfect  units  as  it  is  to  create  a  machine  which 
will  give  out  more  energy  at  the  one  end  than  is  put  into  it  at  the 
other.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  metaphysics  has  no  practical 
application  ;  and  the  great  systems  which  have  been  reared  up 
and  crumbled  away  again  during  the  past  few  thousand  years  have 
had  little  other  effect  than  an  educative  one  :  furnishing  intel¬ 
lectual  g3mmastics  of  a  high  order  to  the  student.  But  not 
30  Socialist  schemes.  There  is  a  constant  danger  that  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  put  them  into  practical  application, 
and  that  the  flaw  in  the  argument  may  not  become  obvious 
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until  a  hard  experience  has  ground  it  with  terrible  suffering  into 
the  public  mind. 

‘  But,’  we  hear  it  said,  ‘  surely  the  danger  of  Socialism  is 
‘exaggerated.  The  Socialist  party  in  this  country  is  very 
‘  insignificant,  and  carries  little  weight  with  the  public  at  large. 

‘  The  good  sense  of  the  people  may  be  relied  on  to  prevent  that 
‘  party  from  ever  becoming  powerful.’  Here  once  more  is  the 
old  fallacy,  which  has  so  frequently  enchained  the  intellect  of 
man,  the  fallacy  of  mistaking  names  for  things.  Because 
the  people  who  call  themselves  Socialists  are  few  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  Socialism  itself  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  As  Gibbon  says  in  his  ‘  Decline  and  Fall  ’ : — 

‘  Augustus  was  sensible  that  mankind  is  governed  by  names ; 

‘  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectation,  that  the  senate  and 
‘  people  would  submit  to  slavery,  provided  they  were  respectfully 
‘  assured  that  they  still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.’  So  long 
as  Socialism  is  introduced  into  the  country  by  men  who  deny 
that  they  are  Socialists,  so  long  will  the  public  suffer  experiments 
to  be  made  upon  them  which  they  would  not  tolerate  under 
its  true  name.  There  is  Socialism  in  much  of  our  present- 
day  legislation.  Every  year  a  crop  of  new  grievances  is 
discovered,  for  which  the  only  remedy  suggested  is  some  action 
by  the  state.  Every  year  the  functions  of  the  state  are  extended 
into  some  new  sphere  which  had  been  hitherto  supposed  to 
appertain  solely  to  private  individuals.  And  if  this  continues, 
at  what  other  goal  can  we  possibly  arrive,  than  a  system  whereby 
the  state  does  everything,  is  the  only  lord  and  master,  and 
whose  welfare  is  the  solitary  object  of  every  individual’s  existence 
—a  condition  of  subordination  of  the  individual,  only  equalled 
among  cannibal  tribes,  and  as  completely  socialistic  as  any 
declared  Socialist  could  desire  ? 

Mr.  Kirkup  says  that  Socialism  ‘  would  be  a  control  of  society 
‘  by  the  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  There  would  be  com- 
‘  petition  for  social  distinctions  and  rewards,  but  .  .  .’  that 
other  industrial  competition  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
would  be  abolished.  But  what  guarantee  have  we  that  it  would 
be  the  best  who  would  control  society  ?  What  grounds  have 
we  for  supposing  that  the  functionaries  told  off  to  allocate  the 
‘  social  distinctions  and  rewards  ’  would  be  competent  to  so 
difi&cult  and  so  vastly  important  a  task  ?  We  confess  that 
competition  for  the  favour  of  state-appointed  officials,  or  indeed 
of  any  set  of  individuals  whatever,  appears  to  us  an  exceedingly 
poor  substitute  for  the  competition  to  serve  the  public  which 
now  prevails ;  nor  can  we  imagine  human  nature  so  altered  that 
such  a  system  could  equal  in  efficiency  our  present  system. 
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But  here  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  Socialist  theory.  The 
Socialist  ideal  is,  society  administered  by  a  few  men  of  angelic 
natures,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  That  might  do  if  human 
character  was  perfect.  But  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  altruism  required  would 
not  be  forthcoming.  The  whole  contention  furnishes  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  position  which  we  have  taken  up  :  that  a  perfect 
society  cannot  be  formed  out  of  imperfect  imits.  In  examining 
the  perfect  society  proposed  to  us  by  Mr.  Kirkup,  we  find  sure 
enough  that  a  perfect  human  character  is  postulated  for  the 
working  of  it. 

As  an  instance  of  the  visionary  nature  of  Socialist  schemes, 
we  desire  now  to  touch  upon  one  point  which  we  are  told  will  be 
effected  by  collectivism.  We  are  assured  that  prostitution  will 
be  abolished.  How  this  result  is  to  be  attained  is  not  vouch¬ 
safed  to  us,  but  it  requires  no  great  powers  of  inference  to  perceive 
that  the  arrest  of  a  factor  which  has  always  been  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  constant  demands  where  men  are  congregated 
together,  could  only  be  effected,  if  it  could  be  effected  at  all, 
by  the  most  severe  and  searching  compulsion  upon  society. 
And  supposing  this  compulsion  appeared  to  be  successful,  what 
then  ?  Prostitution  is  a  terrible  evil,  but  there  are  evils  that 
are  worse ;  and  in  view  of  the  exposures  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  Germany,  it  would  surely  be  running  the  very 
gravest  risks  of  underiruning  human  nature,  if  we  were  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  wholesale  interference  with  individual  liberty  such 
as  that  suggested.  Nowhere  is  the  visionary  nature  of  Socialist 
ideals,  and  the  extraordinary  evils  which  might  result  from  their 
adoption,  more  clearly  brought  out  than  by  the  present  instance. 

In  these  days  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  pure  political 
individualism  are  little  known  or  under.stood.  The  theory  of 
politics  which  makes  individual  liberty,  restricted  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  ensure  similar  liberty  to  others,  the  most 
paramount  of  social  principles,  suffers  under  the  great  misfortune 
of  drawing  its  supporters  mainly  from  the  class  whose  interests 
are  to  maintain  things  in  their  present  condition  without  any 
change  whatever.  It  thus  comes  about  that  individualists  are 
frequently  accused  of  conservatism,  and  of  desiring  to  stereotype 
the  existing  state  of  society.  Nothing  could  be  more  remote 
from  the  truth.  Auguste  Comte  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
conflicting  social  ideals  represented  respectively  by  order  and 
progress.  Collectivism  is  essentially  the  philosophy  of  order, 
and  individualism  the  philosophy  of  progress.  Under  a  mercil^ 
and  imadulterated  system  of  indi^^dualism,  the  weak  and  in¬ 
efficient  would  rapidly  die  off ;  society  would  be  purged  of  its 
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most  useless  members ;  and  the  forces  making  for  increased 
efficiency  and  progress  would  be  tremendous.  No  one  now 
advocates  such  a  system.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  law  of  the 
siirvival  of  the  fittest  should  be  tempered  by  a  large  developement 
of  private  charity.  Though  this  enables  a  certain  number  of 
inefficients  to  survive  and  propagate,  and  though  this  undoubtedly 
lays  up  a  certain  amount  of  misery  for  future  generations,  yet 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  elevating  effects  of  private  charity 
upon  human  character  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  arguments 
which  may  be  urged  against  it.  But  the  case  is  very  different 
when  state  charity  is  pressed  upon  us  by  Socialists.  The  hard¬ 
working  man  who  is  taxed  for  the  upkeep  of  the  inefficient 
derives  no  moral  benefit  from  the  payment  of  such  taxation. 
The  inefficient  who  receives  it  has  no  softening  sense  of  gratitude, 
but  takes  it  as  a  due,  and  probably  curses  that  it  is  not  more. 
The  law  of  Nature  is  interfered  with,  the  inefficient  is  enabled 
to  survive,  and  no  quid  pro  quo  whatever  accompanies  the  breach 
of  Nature’s  law.  What  is  the  result?  Taxation  in  favour  of 
a  certain  class  largely  increa.ses  the  number  of  that  class.  There 
is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  number  of  the  inefficients ;  we  can 
have  just  as  many  as  we  choose  to  pay  for.  .Vnd  if  no  check  is 
placed  on  this  procedure,  the  result  will  be  that  in  the  future 
a  large  and  mainly  inefficient  coniinunity  will  be  supported 
wholly  by  the  labours  of  such  a  proportion  as  still  remain  efficient, 
these  being  weighted  down  with  an  immense  burden  of  taxation 
for  the  purpose. 

There  is  no  scheme  of  Socialism  yet  devised  which  would  not 
be  ruinous  to  the  progress  of  the  community.  The  Socialist 
talks  a  great  deal  about  higher  states  of  civilisation  ;  he  devises 
a  great  social  scheme  which  he  thinks  represents  society  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  its  final  state  of  developement.  How  is  it  possible 
that  his  imagination  should  be  so  limited — that  his  self-conceit 
and  pride  of  ignorance  should  be  so  great  ?  If  society  has 
evolved  in  the  last  two  thousand  years  from  its  primitive  state  of 
simpUcity  and  homogeneity  to  the  marvellously  complex  and 
heterogeneous  state  which  we  now  see,  can  we  doubt  that  its 
evolution  in  the  future  will  carry  it  to  a  point  which  is  as  far 
beyond  our  capacity  to  imagine,  as  our  present  state  of  society 
would  have  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ancient  Briton  to 
imagine  ?  If  among  the  ancient  Britons  there  had  existed  a 
sect  who  said  they  knew  what  the  highest  civilisation  was  like, 
how  very  foolish  we  should  now  think  them  !  And  if  they  had 
proposed  to  adopt  that  state  of  civilisation  and  stereotype  it 
forthwith,  how  profoundly  thankful  we  should  be  that  their 
ignorant  efforts  to  supersede  the  normal  evolution  had  been 
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unsuccessful !  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  Socialists  of  to-day 
are  trying  to  do.  With  the  laws  of  individual  human  character 
little  understood  but  known  to  be  complicated,  with  the  laws  of 
individuals  in  combination  still  less  understood  and  known  to  be 
more  complicated,  the  Socialists  yet  think  that  upon  a  know- 
ledge  of  these  laws  as  a  foundation,  the  great  superstructure 
which  they  wish  to  establish  may  confidently  be  rested.  Truly 
it  is  said  that  ‘  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.’  And 
indeed  our  knowledge  must  be  vastly  increased  before  we  can 
attempt  with  safety  to  meddle  with  the  course  of  Nature,  and 
to  point  out  the  way  in  which  social  evolution  should  proceed. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Kirkup  is  imder  the  impression  that  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  history  go  to  establish  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  Socialist  ideals.  He  says  : 

‘  What  has  led  to  violent  revolutions  and  the  ruin  of  states  ? 
Has  it  not  usually  been  the  developenient  of  private  and  class 
interests  to  a  degree  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  public  weal  ? 
What  ruined  ancient  Rome  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution  ?  To  anyone  who  has  an  elementary  acquaintance  with 
history  such  questions  are  superfluous.’ 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Kirkup  will  allow  that  Profe.ssor  Flinders 
Petrie  has  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  history.  We  turn 
therefore  to  his  interesting  book,  ‘  Janus  in  Modern  Life,’  and 
find  Mr.  Kirkup’s  question  with  reference  to  Rome  fully  answered. 
Professor  Petrie  says : 

‘  There  was  but  one  end  possible  to  this  accumulation  of  move 
upon  move,  on  the  false  basis  of  compulsory  trade  unionism,  and 
work  under  cost  for  the  proletariat.  The  whole  system  was  so 
destructive  of  character  and  wealth  that  it  ruined  the  Empire. 
Slavery  was  by  no  means  the  destruction  of  Rome,  it  flourished  in  the 
centunes  when  the  Government  was  strongest,  and  diminished  in 
advance  of  the  social  decay.  Vice  was  by  no  means  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  it  was  worst  when  Rome  was  most  powerful  and 
was  lessened  in  the  decline.  The  one  movement  which  grew  steadily 
as  Rome  declined,  and  which  was  intimately  connected  with  every 
stage  of  that  decline,  was  the  compulsion  of  labour  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  wastrel  as  a  burden  on  society.  It  was  that  which 
pulled  down  the  greatest  political  organism,  by  the  crushing  of 
initiative  and  character,  and  by  the  steady  drain  on  all  forms  of 
wealth.  The  free  Goth  was  the  welcome  deliverer  from  social 
bondage.* 

Mr.  Kirkup  thinks  it  superfluous  to  ask  what  ruined  ancient 
Rome.  To  one  holding  a  brief  for  Socialism  we  can  well  imagine 
that  this  superfluity  must  be  painfully  apparent.  But  to  the 
plain  man  the  great  object-lesson  afforded  to  us  in  the  failure 
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of  practical  Socialism  appears  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
and  interest. 

While  Mr.  Kirkup  avoids  some  of  the  difiBculties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  a  socialistic  solution  he  does  attempt  to  meet  a  few 
others  by  argument.  Socialism  would  largely  relieve  parents 
of  the  responsibilities  connected  with  the  possession  of  children. 
If,  then,  (it  has  often  been  argued)  the  pleasures  of  having 
children  remain  while  the  pains  are  removed,  the  natural  philo¬ 
progenitiveness  of  the  people  would  receive  no  adequate  check, 
and  the  population  would  multiply  far  too  rapidly  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  keep  up  with.  Mr.  Kirkup,  while  admitting 
the  force  of  this  argument,  only  meets  it  by  hoping  that  the 
public  spirit  would  be  so  well  developed  that  the  evil  prophesied 
would  not  in  reality  arise.  Once  again  it  is  borne  in  upon  us 
that  the  fundamental  postulate  of  Socialism  is  a  perfection  of 
character  on  the  part  of  individuals.  If  human  nature  was 
perfect  then  probably  Socialism  would  work  well ;  but  so  also 
would  any  other  state  of  society.  Doubtless  much  might  be 
done  by  education,  but  the  innocent  belief  in  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature  which  Socialists  profess  is  wholly  without 
warrant  and  incredible.  A  theory  of  society  which  admittedly 
only  holds  good  under  conditions  of  human  nature  different 
from  what  in  fact  prevail,  must  surely  be  considered  discredited 
for  practical  purposes.  Mr.  Kirkup  himself  gets  a  glimpse  of  this 
truth  now  and  again,  as  when  he  says :  ‘  Whether  the  theory 
‘  be  too  high  for  human  nature  the  future  alone  can  decide. 

‘  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not.’  Let  us  hope  so  ;  but  let  us  not 
allow  our  beliefs  in  reality  to  be  affected  by  our  hopes.  When 
Mr.  Kirkup  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  under  Socialism  all 
work  would  be  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain,  we  confess  that  the 
theory  appears  to  us  very  much  too  high  for  human  nature.  We 
are  unable  to  imagine  any  organisation  of  society  so  excellent 
as  to  make  the  collection  of  dung  off  the  streets  an  agreeable 
occupation. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Kirkup,  who  believes 
so  strongly  in  the  efficacy  of  state  action,  advocates  Government 
mterference  with  trade,  and  is  a  believer  in  the  policy  of  tariff 
reform.  The  peculiar  vice  of  Socialists  is  that  they  fix  their 
gaze  upon  one  section  of  the  community,  and,  forgetting  the  rest, 
start  to  reorganise  the  whole  of  society  with  a  single  eye  to 
that  one  section.  The  errors  of  tariff  reformers  are  due  to  the 
same  habit.  They  concentrate  their  attention  upon  a  certain 
number  of  industries  which  are  being  injured  by  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  and  propose  to  reorganise  our  whole  fiscal  system  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Mr.  Kirkup’s  particular  bugbear  is  the  dumping 
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of  American  goods  in  this  country.  He  points  out  that  where 
production  on  a  vast  scale  is  carried  on,  the  cost  is  correspondingly 
low,  and  the  huge  American  producers  are  able  to  undersell  our 
own  manufacturers  who  work  upon  a  smaller  scale.  From  this  he 
proceeds  to  conjure  up  the  phantom  of  a  gigantic  stream  of 
cheap  American  goods  flowing  across  the  Atlantic,  and  totally 
ousting  British  producers  from  the  home  markets.  Here  we 
come  upon  the  potis  asinorum  of  the  fiscal  problem,  the  stumbling- 
block  over  which  so  many  intelligent  people  have  fallen.  A 
nation’s  prosperity  depends  in  the  last  instance  on  its  ability 
to  buif,  not  on  its  ability  to  sell.  Doubtless  buying  and  selling 
are  closely  correlated  with  one  another.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
nation  can  only  buy  what  it  wants  by  producing  and  selling  to 
other  nations  what  they  want ;  and  the  stream  of  cheap  American 
goods  coming  across  the  Atlantic  implies,  and  is  paid  for  by, 
a  corresponding  stream  of  goods  flowing  out  of  this  country 
either  direct  to  America  or  else  to  some  other  country  which 
exports  to  America.  The  moment  our  own  exports  fall,  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  dumped  American  goods  ceases, 
and  the  dumping  also  ceases.  We  are  protected  by  the  natural 
law  far  more  efficiently  than  we  could  be  by  any  efforts  of  the 
Government.  But  now  what  is  the  exact  effect  of  dumping  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  consumer  can  purchase  what  he  wants 
cheap  instead  of  dear.  The  outgoing  stream  of  goods,  that  is, 
which  pays  for  the  incoming  stream,  need  only  be  of  moderate 
size  in  comparison  ;  and  the  country  benefits  by  the  annual 
surplus.  In  the  second  place,  our  business  men  are  comi)elled 
to  turn  their  energies  into  a  sphere  where  they  can  produce 
with  greater  efficiency  and  economy  and  where  they  can  com¬ 
pete  more  successfully  with  their  rivals.  Suppose  that  the 
tariff  reformers  had  their  way  and  put  on  such  duties  as  would 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  continue  producing  less  economically 
than  their  American  competitors,  what  then  ?  This  country 
is  forthwith  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  power.  A 
first-class  power  is  a  power  which  is  able  to  carry  on  its  pro¬ 
ductions  with  the  highest  degree  of  economy,  and  therefore  to 
amass  the  maximum  of  wealth.  To  do  anything  to  encourage 
a  production  less  economical  than  might  be,  is  to  neglect  the 
canons  of  business  and  to  sink  in  the  scale  of  nations.  If  it 
is  true,  as  is  said,  that  our  producers  lack  initiative  and  are  dull 
as  compared  with  German  and  American  producers,  surely  that 
is  no  reason  for  relieving  them  from  competition,  and  for  allowing 
their  dulness  to  pass  unpunished.  It  is  on  the  contrary  an 
argument  for  applying  to  them  the  spur  of  the  keenest  and  most 
open  competition  available  :  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  drive  them 
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from  their  lethargy  and  prevent  them  from  falling  below  the 
level  of  their  foreign  rivals.  It  is  a  conclusive  argument  for 
affording  them  no  protection  whatever  which  will  enable  them 
to  get  on  with  less  efficiency  than  their  neighbours,  and  thus 
drag  the  country  down. 

Mr.  Kirkup  has  at  all  events  perceived  the  close  connexion 
which  exists  between  Socialism  and  tariff  reform.  Socialism 
proposes  to  tax  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaklings, 
and  enables  those  to  survive  and  multiply  who  otherwise  would 
die  out.  It  increases  the  number  of  the  inefficients.  Tariff 
reform  proposes  to  tax  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industrial  weaklings  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  less  good 
men  than  their  German  and  American  rivals.  This,  again, 
increases  the  number  of  the  class  subsidised.  Let  us  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Do  not  let  us  tax  the  useful  man 
for  the  benefit  of  the  useless.  Do  not  let  us  tax  the  consumer 
for  the  benefit  of  such  producers  as  can  prove  their  inferiority  to 
the  foreigner. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  tariff  reform  and  Socialism  are  in¬ 
timately  connected,  but  the  converse  proposition  is  also  true. 
The  close  connexion  between  free  trade  and  every  other  form  of 
political  freedom  was  clearly  brought  out  by  Adam  Smith,  by 
Bentham,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  And  now,  before  finally 
leaving  Mr.  Kirkup,  we  have  a  very  serious  quarrel  to  pick  with 
him,  in  that  he  has  totally  misrepresented  the  attitude  adopted 
towards  Socialism  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mr.  Kirkup  writes  that 
Mill  ‘  regarded  Socialism  as  the  fittest  form  of  economic  organisa- 
‘  tion  for  the  future  and  the  next  stage  in  social  evolution.’  .  .  . 

‘  In  J.  S.  Mill  we  have  the  conscious  recognition  that  English 
‘  economics  must  and  ought  to  pass  into  Socialism  ’  .  .  .  and 
again,  ‘  Inspired  by  the  hope  for  the  future  which  the  movement 
‘excited  in  his  mind,  a  sagacious  and  sympathetic  thinker  like 
‘J.  S.  Mill  declared  himself  a  Socialist.’  Mr.  Kirkup  is  so 
obliging  as  to  state  in  a  footnote  the  references  to  enable  us  to 
verify  his  statements.  He  names  three  works  of  Mill,  each  of 
which  we  shall  go  into.  First,  he  refers  to  three  posthumous 
essays  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly  Review  ’  of  1879,  entitled  ‘  Chapters 
on  Socialism.’  These  chapters  were  to  have  been  part  of  a 
work  on  Socialism  which  Mill  had  meant  to  write.  They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  views  of  various  Socialists, 
and  though  the  point  is  not  reached  where  Mill  would  have 
delivered  his  own  judgement  upon  those  views,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  his  judgement  would  have  been  strongly  adverse. 

^condly,  we  are  referred  to  pp.  61,  162,  167  of  the  ‘  Auto- 
‘  biography.’  The  first  two  of  these  pages  are  quite  irrelevant, 
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and  no  opinion  is  expressed  therein  with  regard  to  Socialism 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  third  page  is  not  irrelevant,  and  we 
proceed  to  quote  it  for  the  information  of  any  of  Mr,  Kirkup’s 
readers  who  may  not  happen  to  have  looked  up  his  references. 

‘The  scheme  gradually  unfolded  by  the  Saint-Simonians,  under 
which  the  labour  and  capital  of  society  would  be  managed  for  the 
general  account  of  the  community,  every  individual  being  required  to 
take  a  share  of  labour,  either  as  thinker,  teacher,  artist,  or  producer, 
all  being  classed  according  to  their  capacity,  and  remunerated 
according  to  their  work,  appeared  to  me  a  far  superior  description 
of  Socialism  to  Owen’s.  Their  aim  seemed  to  me  desirable  and 
rational,  however  their  means  might  be  inefficacious ;  and  though 
I  neither  believed  in  the  practicability,  nor  in  the  beneficial  operation 
of  their  social  machinery,  I  felt  that  the  proclamation  of  such  an 
ideal  of  human  society  could  not  but  tend  to  give  a  beneficial  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  efforts  of  others  to  bring  society,  as  at  present  constituted, 
nearer  to  some  ideal  standard.’ 

The  third  reference,  and  that  to  which  Mr.  Kirkup  attaches 
the  most  importance,  is  to  the  chapter  in  the  ‘  Political  Economy  ’ 
entitled  ‘  Probable  Future  of  the  Labouring  Cla-sses.’  And  here 
we  come  upon  what  is  probably  the  root  of  the  error  concerning 
Mill’s  views  on  Socialism.  For  in  this  chapter  Mill  gives  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  system  of  co-operation  or  profit-sharing  which  he 
hoped  would  supersede  the  present  system.  He  looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  working  classes,  instead  of  selling  their  labour 
for  a  fixed  wage,  would  have  a  definite  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  business  for  which  they  were  working.  He  points  out  that 
the  incentive  to  individual  efficiency  under  such  a  system  would 
be  greater  than  under  a  system  where  the  wage  paid  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  prosperity  of  the  business. 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  that  it  is  this  advocacy  of  co¬ 
operation  which  has  misled  Mr.  Kirkup  into  thinking  that  Mill 
favoured  Socialism.  Indeed,  w’e  notice  throughout  Mr.  Kirkup’s 
writings  a  persistent  confusion  between  these  two  policies. 
And  yet  the  difference  between  them  is  all  the  difference  between 
Individualism  and  Collectivism.  Co-operation  is  voluntary  and 
does  not  involve  state-action.  Socialism  is  compulsory  and 
does  involve  state-action.  If  co-operation  turns  out  to  be  a 
less  efficient  method  of  conducting  business  than  private  trading, 
then  it  will  die  out  in  competition  with  private  trading.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  more  efficient  method— and 
there  is  great  probability  that  it  will  so  turn  out — then  it  will 
survive  and  spread  without  any  state-action  whatever,  until 
it  is  the  normal  business  method  of  the  country.  The  case  is 
very  different  with  the  compulsory  state-managed  co-operation 
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which  Socialists  aim  at.  Here  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
more  efl&cient  method  of  business  will  survive  and  displace  the 
less  efficient.  If  the  state-ordered  co-opcration  is  unable  to 
compete  with  private  individuals,  the  people  are  simply  taxed 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  governing  body  has  merely  to  avail 
itself  of  the  limitless  wealth  behind  it,  to  carry  on  business  at 
a  loss  for  a  time,  until  a  monopoly  is  established,  and  all  rivals 
driven  out.  It  is  a  case  of  ‘  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,’  and 
affords  an  easy  method  by  which  the  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  may  be  circumvented. 

We  shall  now  quote  from  the  chapter  to  which  Mr.  Kirkup 
refers  us,  the  only  passages  we  can  find  which  in  any  way  bear 
upon  the  subject  of  Socialism.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  political 
discussion  and  responsibility  as  an  education  for  the  labouring 
classes,  Mill  says .  It  is  of  little  importance  that  some  of  them 
‘may,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress,  adopt  mistaken  opinions. 

‘  Communists  are  already  numerous,  and  are  likely  to  increase 
‘  in  number.’  A  little  farther  on,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  same 
subject ;  ‘  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  j)ossible  that  they  may 
‘  demand,  in  many  cases,  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  in 
‘  their  affairs,  and  the  regulation  by  law  of  various  things  which 
‘  concern  them,  often  under  very  mistaken  ideas  of  their  interest.’ 
Finally,  after  strongly  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  profit-sharing,  he  proceeds  : 

‘  The  objections  that  apply  to  a  “  co-operative  society,”  in  the 
Communist  or  Owenite  sense,  in  which,  by  force  of  giving  to  every 
member  of  the  body  a  share  in  the  common  interest,  no  one  has 
a  greater  share  in  it  than  another,  are  not  applicable  to  what  is  now 
suggested.  It  is  expedient  that  those,  whose  performance  of  the 
part  assigned  to  them  is  the  most  essential  to  the  common  end, 
should  have  a  greater  amount  of  personal  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  enterprise.  If  those  who  supply  the  funds,  and  incur  the  whole 
risk  of  the  undertaking,  obtained  no  greater  reward  or  more  influen¬ 
tial  voice  than  the  rest,  few  would  practise  the  abstinence  through 
which  those  funds  are  acquired  and  kept  in  existence.’ 

These  are  the  only  passages,  bearing  in  the  least  degree  upon 
Socialism,  in  the  chapter  to  which  Mr.  Kirkup  refers  us,  as  the 
most  important  of  Mill’s  pronouncements  on  the  subject.  They 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  voluntary  co-operation  and 
not  socialistic  co-operation  which  is  advocated.  But  this  must 
be  obvious  in  any  case  to  all  who  know  Mill’s  work  ‘  On  Liberty  ’ 
and  the  abhorrence  in  which  he  held  any  interference  by  the 
state  with  individual  freedom.  This  work  which,  as  he  tells  us 
in  the  ‘  Autobiography,’  ‘  is  likely  to  survive  longer  than  anything 
‘  else  that  I  have  written  ’  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic  and  con- 
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elusive  refutations  of  the  doctrine  of  state-intervention  which 
exist  in  any  language. 

The  visionary  nature  of  Socialist  ideals  will  be  best  displayed 
by  an  examination  of  the  programme  in  which  they  propose  to 
realise  those  ideals.  For  this  purpose  let  us  take  the  programme 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  for  1907-8.  This  programme, 
after  laying  down  the  maxim  that  land  and  capital  should  be 
owned  collectively,  and  that  work  and  wealth  should  be  ‘  equit- 
‘  ably  ’  distributed,  goes  on  as  follows  : 

*  As  a  means  to  this  end  we  demand  the  enactment  of  the  following 
measures  : 

‘  1.  A  maximum  forty-eight  hours  working  week,  with  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  all  existing  holidays,  and  Labour  Day,  May  1,  secured  by 
law. 

‘  2.  The  provision  of  work  to  all  capable  adult  applicants  at 
recognised  trade-union  rates,  with  a  statutory  minimum  of  sixpence 
per  hour. 

‘  In  order  to  remuneratively  employ  the  applicants,  parish, 
district,  borough,  and  county  councils  to  be  invested  with  powers 
to — 

‘  (a)  Organise  and  undertake  such  industries  as  they  may 
consider  desirable. 

‘  {b)  Compulsorily  acquire  land ;  purchase,  erect,  or  manu¬ 
facture  buildings,  stock,  or  other  articles  for  carrying  on  such 
industries. 

‘  (c)  Levy  rates  on  the  rental  values  of  the  district,  and  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  such  rates  for  any  of  the  above  purposes. 

‘  3.  State  pensions  for  every  person  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
adequate  provision  for  all  widows,  orphans,  sick  and  disabled 
workers. 

‘4.  Free,  secular,  moral,  primary,  secondary,  and  university 
education,  with  free  maintenance  while  at  school  or  university. 

‘  5.  The  raising  of  the  age  of  child  labour,  with  a  view  to  its 
ultimate  extinction. 

‘  6.  Municipalisation  and  public  control  of  the  drink  traffic. 

‘  7.  Municipalisation  and  public  control  of  all  hospitals  and 
infirmaries. 

‘  8.  Abolition  of  indirect  taxation  and  the  gradual  transference  of 
all  public  burdens  on  to  unearned  increments  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate  extinction.’ 

The  two  main  effects  of  the  realisation  of  this  programme 
would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
a  diminution  in  the  national  production,  that  is  in  the  wealth 
available  to  meet  that  taxation.  Let  us  make  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  various  items. 

The  fixing  of  a  maximum  forty-eight  hours  per  week  involves 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  production  ;  for  all  that  labour 
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which  is  now  carried  on  in  excess  of  this  limit  would  be  lost  to 
the  community. 

The  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  has  the  same  effect.  For  in  the 
first  place,  in  a  business  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  low, 
a  forced  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  will  render  the  business 
unprofitable,  and  it  mil  have  to  close  down.  Production  is 
diminished,  and  a  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  work.  In  the 
second  place,  the  compulsory  raising  of  wages  will  enable  a 
large  number  of  persons  to  earn  a  sufficient  income  with  less 
labour  than  formerly ;  and  here  again  the  community  is  the 
loser  by  the  lessened  amount  produced. 

The  provision  of  state  pensions,  allowing  persons  to  retire 
from  work  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  continue, 
tells  in  the  .same  way  ;  as  also  does  the  extinction  of  child  labour. 

However  desirable  any  one  of  these  items  may  appear  when 
examined  singly,  and  out  of  relation  to  other  things,  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  net  result  of  them  will  be  an  immense  diminution 
in  production,  that  is  to  say  an  immense  loss  of  wealth  and  of 
annual  income  to  the  people  at  large. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Educa¬ 
tion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  together  with  free  main¬ 
tenance  while  being  educated,  involves  an  incalculable  increase 
in  the  present  burden  of  taxation.  State  pensions  for  everyone 
over  fifty  means  a  startling  number  of  millions  per  annum. 
Municipalisation  of  drink  traffic,  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
will  add  enormously  to  the  sum.  In  case  the  citizens  still  have 
any  money  left  after  they  have  been  mulcted  in  this  fabulous 
taxation,  the  local  bodies  are  to  have  power  to  embark  upon  any 
industries  they  like ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cash  remaining  to  each 
citizen  will  be  liable  to  compulsory  investment,  at  the  command 
of  a  local  governing  body,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  however 
wrong  or  unsound  he  may  think  it ;  and  if  the  investment  fails, 
he  must  bear  the  whole  loss. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  political  party,  presumably  thinking 
they  are  practical  men,  can  propose  a  programme  of  such  blatant 
absurdity  ?  Supposing  for  an  instant  that  such  a  programme 
could  be  realised,  where  would  be  the  incentive  to  work  ?  Why 
should  anyone  put  himself  out  to  earn  money  which  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  taken  from  him  ?  Where  would  liberty  come  in  ? 
That  section  of  the  population  which  was  above  university  age 
but  below  pension  age  would  have  to  work  not  only  to  maintain 
itself,  but  to  maintain  the  entire  remainder  of  the  population 
in  addition.  Wealth  greatly  diminished,  taxation  multiplied 
to  an  incredible  degree,  freedom  extinct,  where  would  be  the 
joy  of  living?  The  prospect  is  so  appalling  that  we  must 
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congratulate  ourselves  on  the  obvious  impracticability  of  the 
scheme.  The  whole  nightmare  arises  from  the  habit  before 
pointed  out  as  prevailing  among  Socialists,  of  fixing  their  gaze 
upon  individuals,  and  in  their  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  these, 
forgetting  the  community.  Their  mental  eye  wanders  from 
point  to  point  in  our  social  structure,  and  perceives  each  fact 
as  an  isolated  circumstance,  out  of  relation  to  all  the  rest.  They 
seem  incapable  of  taking  in  large  general  principles  which  apply 
to  society  as  a  whole ;  or  of  seeing  that  the  e^s  they  wish  to 
cure  are  merely  the  superficial  aspect  of  deep-rooted  processes 
which  ramify  throughout  society,  and  which  are  not  to  be 
extirpated  by  the  simple  and  primitive  measures  which  they 
suggest.* 

Another  line  of  thought  is  raised  by  the  above  programme. 
Measures  such  as  fixing  a  minimum  wage  have  the  effect  of 
equalising  the  pay  of  the  able  and  efficient  man  with  that  of  the 
less  able  man.  However  much  Socialists  may  disclaim  that 
this  is  their  intention,  it  would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  their 
policy.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  have  often  been  pointed 
out ;  and  it  is  stated  that  ability  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
country  in  consequence.  But  a  much  more  disastrous  result 
might  ensue.  Ability  might  be  driven  to  procure  its  natural 
reward  by  a  career  of  crime.  At  present  criminals  are  usually 
ignorant,  uneducated,  and  stupid  persons ;  hence  the  compara¬ 
tive  efficiency  of  the  police  in  dealing  with  them.  But  a  really 
able  man  could  probably  carry  on  a  successful  criminal  career 
with  little  danger  of  discovery  by  the  police.  An  accomplished 
metal  worker  could,  for  instance,  make  a  good  income  by  turning 
out  silver  coins  which  would  be  entirely  indistinguishable  from 
the  coins  of  the  ordinary  currency.  But  under  our  present 
system,  a  worker  sufficiently  accomplished  for  this  has  no 
motive  to  crime.  His  ability  brings  him  a  good  income  in  an 

*  Mr.  Kirkup,  in  particular,  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for  seeing 
parts  of  his  subject  in  isolation  from  the  remainder,  and  so  arrives 
at  some  curious  inconsistencies.  Thus  he  tells  us  in  one  place 
that  ‘  we  should  recognise  that  we  are  now  suffering  for  the  sins 
‘  of  our  fathers.  How  many  of  our  defects  in  England  are  summed 
‘  up  in  the  single  statement  that  we  had  no  nation^d  system  of  educa- 
‘  tion  till  1870 !  ’  This  extravagant  belief  in  state-education  is 
characteristic  of  those  who  will  not  see  facts.  Yet  only  eleven  pages 
back,  Mr.  Kirkup,  when  thinking  of  something  else,  pointed  out  that 
‘  Brindley,  the  founder  of  our  canal  system,  could  oarely  read  and 
‘  write.  James  Watt  had  only  the  ormnary  education  of  a  Scottish 
‘  boy  of  the  lower  middle  class.  George  Stephenson  could  not 
‘  read  till  the  age  of  eighteen.’ 
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honest  manner  with  no  risks.  If  ability  is  to  be  deprived  of  its 
natural  reward ;  if  society  refuses  to  pay  an  able  man  a  higher 
price  for  his  work  than  it  pays  for  much  inferior  work  by  an 
ordinary  man,  then  there  is  great  danger  of  driving  that  ability 
into  enmity  upon  society,  where  it  will  be  used  for  preying 
upon  the  community  instead  of  for  serving  it. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  all  lines  of  reasoning  converge 
is  that  Socialism  would  be  quite  unworkable,  very  inefficient, 
and,  above  all,  that  it  would  be  destructive  to  individual  liberty. 
It  is  to  this  latter  principle  in  particular  that  Socialists  will 
have  to  direct  their  attention  in  the  future,  if  they  wish  to 
carry  their  aims  to  a  successful  conclusion.  If  once  they  can 
show  that  their  methods  are  compatible  with  liberty  of  the 
individual,  the  greater  part  of  the  arguments  against  them 
will  be  swept  away.  It  was  almost  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  freedom  that  their  doctrines  were  so  emphatically 
condemned  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  Again 
and  again  did  these  two  authors  point  out  that  the  great  danger 
for  the  future  was  the  tyranny  which  society  is  so  much  tempted 
to  exercise  over  individuals ;  and  nowhere  have  Socialists 
attempted  to  answ'er  their  arguments  or  harmonise  their  doc¬ 
trines  with  the  conditions  requisite  for  preserving  individual 
freedom.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
Socialists  altogether  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  and  import¬ 
ance  of  this  great  social  principle.  A  large  number  of  them, 
for  instance,  advocate  a  system  of  universal  compulsory  military 
service  in  place  of  a  standing  army.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
upon  the  obvious  objections  to  such  a  system,  nor  to  insist 
upon  the  absurdity  of  relinquishing  the  benefits  found  to  accrue 
from  division  of  labour,  in  the  one  sphere  in  which  of  all  others 
efficiency  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  We  wish  merely 
to  illustrate  the  tendency  which  exists  among  Socialists  to  prefer 
a  compulsory  system  to  a  voluntary  system,  their  fondness  for 
the  notion  of  everyone  doing  the  same  thing,  and  their  under¬ 
estimate  of  the  value  of  diversity  and  individuality  and  in 
general  of  the  forces  which  make  for  progress,  and  whose  advan¬ 
tages  appear  in  a  dynamical  rather  than  in  a  statical  view  of 
society.  But  these  forces  are  apt  to  be  under-estimated  even  by 
those  who  thoroughly  perceive  the  impracticability  of  Socialist 
ideals.  In  Professor  Petrie’s  book,  for  instance,  ‘  Janus  in  Modern 
‘  Life,’  Socialism  is  condemned  and  many  of  its  doctrines  refuted 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  but  the  author  is  too  much 
mclined  to  advocate  militarism  as  an  antidote.  Diversity 
and  individuality  are  as  liable  to  be  crushed  out  by  a  military 
spirit  in  the  country  as  they  are  by  a  Socialistic  spirit ;  and  many 
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of  the  arguments  used  against  one  may  be  applied  with  equal 
cogency  against  the  other. 

Professor  Petrie  is  a  thoroughgoing  advocate  of  the  gospel 
of  hard  work.  Essential  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  cultivate  indus¬ 
trious  habits  in  the  community,  we  think  that  here  as  in  other 
portions  of  his  book  he  is  somewhat  too  extreme.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  mankind  live  in  order  to  work,  nor  should  this  be 
their  ideal.  They  work  in  order  to  live  ;  a  happy  and  cultivated 
life  is  the  main  object  of  existence,  and  work  is  necessary,  only 
that  the  main  object  may  be  attained.  But  Professor  Petrie, 
though  he  does  overshoot  the  mark,  none  the  less  singles  out 
correctly  the  one  evil  of  society  in  its  present  form  which  more 
than  any  other  has  given  plausibility  and  stimulus  to  Socialist 
doctrines — the  evil  of  the  unemployed  rich.  In  emphasising 
this  evil,  he  doubtless  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many 
greater  evils,  but  merely  that  those  greater  evils  are  unavoidably 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  while  the  evil  of  a 
wealthy  class  which  does  no  work  appears  to  be  one  which  a 
strong  and  wholesome  public  opinion  could  quickly  abolish. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  in  this  country  the  evil  has  been  very 
much  less  than  in  foreign  countries ;  and  he  attributes  the 
superiority  of  the  upper  classes  in  this  country  to  the  feeling 
which  prevails  among  them  of  the  desirability  of  having  some 
occupation,  and  to  their  general  condemnation  of  idleness. 

The  state  of  society  in  which  we  are  condemned  to  live  is 
no  doubt  a  hard  one.  A  condition  of  affairs  in  which  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  has  no  escape  from  a  lifelong 
application  to  hard  and  unpleasant  work,  with  dire^poverty 
always  close  upon  them,  is  a  condition  which  even  hard-hearted 
people  must  perceive  to  be  terrible.  And  when  at  the  other  end 
of  the  social  scale  we  find  a  class  of  men  who  live  comfortably 
upon  the  produce  of  the  community’s  labour,  but  who  are  not 
themselves  obliged  to  take  any  hand  in  the  work,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  cry  for  Socialism  should  be  strong  and  appealing  ? 
If  a  compulsory  redistribution  of  wealth  would  alleviate  the 
lot  of  the  poorest,  then  indeed  the  arguments  for  Socialism 
would  be  very  strong.  But  all  reasoning  goes  to  show  that 
such  alleviation  could  only  be  of  the  most  transitory  description, 
and  that  the  multiplication  of  misery  which  Socialism  would 
ultimately  involve  would  be  far  in  excess  of  anything  which  we 
now  know.  The  evils  under  which  we  live  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  organisation  of  society,  but  upon  our  natural  environ¬ 
ment. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  thoughtlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  wealthier  classes  gives  a  strong  lever  to  those  who  are 
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agitating  for  Socialism.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  The  poor,  apart 
from  the  workers  on  the  soil,  are  congregated  mainly  in  the 
towns.  The  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  is 
held  by  many  of  them  with  an  exclusiveness  and  autocracy,  which 
the  best  have  long  since  discarded,  and  which  cannot  be  justified 
bv  pointing  to  the  damage  which  now  and  again  some  vulgar 
fellow  may  inflict.  In  many  districts  if  the  poor  man  ventures 
out  for  a  holiday,  what  he  finds  is  this.  He  is  forbidden 
from  setting  foot  off  the  roads  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
rich  man’s  game.  If  he  stays  on  the  roads,  he  is  liable  every 
few  minutes  to  be  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust  from  the  rich 
man’s  motor  car.  The  fields  closed  to  him,  the  roads  rendered 
intolerable,  what  gross  egoism  on  the  one  side,  what  incentive 
to  attacks  on  property  on  the  other  ! 

It  is  from  considerations  such  as  these  that  Mr.  Harold  Cox, 
in  his  ‘  Land  Nationalisation  and  Land  Taxation,’  is  led  to 
advocate  what  he  calls  ‘  the  right  to  roam.’  So  long  as  he  does  not 
interfere  with  agriculture,  nor  with  the  privacy  of  the  possessors, 
every  Englishman,  he  thinks,  should  be  free  to  wander  at  large 
over  English  land.  No  one  who  has  watched  Mr.  Cox’s  courageous 
opposition  to  Socialism  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  suspect 
him  of  ulterior  motives  in  advocating  this  doctrine  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  book  just  referred  to  contains  the  strongest  and  most  con¬ 
clusive  arguments  against  land  nationalisation  that  we  have 
yet  seen.  Mr.  Cox  has  a  far  clearer  insight  into  social  laws  than 
the  average  politician ;  the  habit  of  logical  inference  and  the 
suppression  of  sentiment  or  prejudice  have  in  him  gone  much 
farther  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  practical  politics.  If  we  have  said  little  about 
his  book  in  the  course  of  the  present  article,  it  is  not  because  we 
fail  to  recognise  its  great  value  as  a  contribution  to  social  litera¬ 
ture,  but  because  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  part  from  the 
rest  for  special  approbation.  Perhaps,  however,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Cox  is  a  strong  advocate  of  ‘  one  taxpayer, 
‘  one  vote,’  as  a  solution  of  the  questions  both  of  plural  voting 
and  woman  suffrage.  Doubtless  the  departure  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  done  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  Socialism. 
Allowing  a  man  to  vote  who  does  not  pay  taxes  is  a  direct 
encouragement  of  national  extravagance.  Naturally  he  will 
vote  for  every  description  of  state  expenditure.  Paying  nothing 
himself,  he  enjoys  the  proceeds  of  this  expenditure  equally  with 
those  who  do  pay.  It  is  useless  to  reply  that  indirect  taxation 
affects  the  poorest  voter.  It  very  Ukely  does  so,  and  may 
weigh  heavily  upon  him,  but  he  does  not  feel  it  as  taxation ;  it 
affects  him  only  in  increased  prices  of  commodities,  and  affords 
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no  efficient  check  upon  extravagance.  To  check  extravagance, 
the  incidence  of  taxation  cannot  possibly  be  too  immediate 
or  direct.  It  falls  no  heavier  on  the  community  thereby,  and 
yet  everyone  knows  precisely  what  he  is  paying  for  the  services 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Cox  thus  looks  forward  to  the  entire  abolition 
of  indirect  taxation.  The  whole  income  of  the  state  would  be 
raised  from  income  tax  and  death  duties.  The  basis  of  these 
taxes  would  of  course  be  very  much  widened  so  as  to  make  it 
coincident  with  the  body  of  the  voters. 

Something  may  be  said  for  such  a  scheme.  On  the  other  hand 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  practical  man,  whose  first 
object  it  is  to  fill  the  Treasury.  He  may  be  loth,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  economy  to  the  public,  to  bring  home  to 
taxpayers  more  painfully  than  need  be,  the  full  burden  of  the 
sums  which  he  wishes  to  extract  from  their  pockets ;  and  there 
seems  at  present  little  likelihood  of  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cox’s  pro¬ 
posals.*  Socialistic  legislation  has  already  been  passed,  and  a 
continuance  of  it  in  a  more  extreme  form  is  inevitable.  It  behoves 
individualists  to  devote  their  efforts  to  diverting  these  Socialistic 
reforms,  which  they  cannot  prevent,  into  a  channel  as  little 
harmful  as  ppssible.  It  is  useless  any  longer  to  inveigh  against 
the  principle  of  old-age  pensions.  Both  parties  are  committed 
to  it,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  promised  it. 
How  then  can  these  pensions  be  granted  so  as  to  injure  least 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  essential  that  such  pensions 
should  only  go  to  the  thrifty ;  otherwise  the  premium  on  thrift¬ 
lessness  would  be  ruinous.  It  is  important  that  the  cost  of 
Government  administration  should  be  minimised  as  far  as 
possible.  Both  these  conditions  would  be  satisfied  by  a  policy 
of  subsidising  the  friendly  societies.  If  this  were  to  be  done, 
every  member  of  a  friendly  society  entitled  to  a  pension  from 
that  society  would  have  his  pension  increased  by  some  definite 
percentage,  such  percentage  being  constant  for  all  values  of  the 
pension,  and  being  fixed  by  the  amount  available  from  the 
Government  subsidy.  This  scheme  could  only  act  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  thrift. 

Along  what  lines  then  is  advance  to  be  expected  for  the 
future  ?  If  the  glittering  promises  which  Socialists  hold  out  to  us 
are  found  to  be  false  and  unrealisable ;  if  Socialism  is,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be,  nothing  more  than  a  will-o’-the-wisp  which  will  lead  us 
into  a  dangerous  quagmire  from  which  there  may  be  no  escape, 

*  This  policy  was,  however,  advocated  by  the  present  Minister  of 
Education  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Finance 
BUI,  July;  2,  1907. 
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must  we  sit  still  with  folded  arms  to  await  whatever  eventualities 
Nature  may  have  in  store  for  us  ?  We  think  not.  We  think  that 
from  the  encouragement  of  a  strong  and  ubiquitous  spirit  of 
self-help,  infinitely  more  may  be  expected  than  from  a  system 
whereby  everyone  is  encouraged  to  rely  upon  everyone  else, 
and  to  look  for  support  in  difficulties  to  anybody  but  himself. 
Much  may  be  hoped  in  the  future  from  the  further  developement 
of  the  trade  unions,  of  the  friendly  societies,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  profit-sharing  system.  From  the  general  adoption  of  this 
latter  form  of  co-operation,  there  is  every  hope  that  all  which  is 
good  in  the  aims  of  the  Socialists  would  be  realised,  by  a  method 
which  is  wholly  admirable  and  free  from  objections.  But  we 
have  the  very  gravest  fears  that  the  socialistic  and  paternal 
legislation,  which  is  so  much  in  vogue,  will  undermine  the 
sturdy  habits  of  self-help  on  which  these  and  all  other  lines  of 
true  advance  wholly  depend.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain : 
that  if  we  cultivate  in  our  citizens  a  strong  and  self-reliant 
character  looking  for  help  nowhere  but  to  itself,  nothing  can 
prevent  our  country  from  being  great ;  while  if  we  allow  individual 
character  to  dwindle,  nothing  can  save  our  country  from  becoming 
small. 
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Art.  VI.— VERSAILLES. 

1.  Le  Chateau  de  Versailles.  Par  L.  Dussieux.  2  Vols.  Ver¬ 

sailles  :  L.  Bernard,  1881. 

2.  La  Creation  de  Versailles.  Par  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Ver¬ 

sailles  :  L.  Bernard,  1901. 

3.  Versailles.  Ce  qu'il  fut — ce  quHl  est — ce  qu'il  devait  etre. 

Par  Alphonse  Bertrand.  Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit,  1906. 

4.  Comptes  des  Bitiments  du  Roi  sous  le  rtgrie  de  Louis  XIV. 

Publics  par  Jules  Guiffrey.  5  Vols.  Paris :  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  1881. 

5.  The  Great  Days  of  Versailles.  By  G.  F.  Bradby.  London : 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1906. 

6.  Les  Grandes  Eaux  de  Versailles.  Par  L.  A.  Barbet.  Paris : 

H.  Dunot  et  E.  Pinat,  1907. 

T  N  the  ‘  Precis  des  Guerres  du  Marechal  de  Turenne  ’  there  is  a 
passage  in  which  Napoleon  sums  up  the  achievements  of 
the  Grand  Monarque.  ‘  Louis  XIV.,’  he  says, 

‘  fut  un  grand  roi :  c’est  lui  qui  a  eleve  la  France  an  premier 
rang  des  nations  de  I’Europe  ;  c’est  lui  qui,  le  premier,  a  eu  400,000 
hommes  sur  pied  et  cent  vaisseaux  en  raer  ;  il  a  accru  la  France  de 
la  Franche-Comte,  du  Roussillon,  de  la  Flandre  ;  il  a  mis  un  de 
ses  enfants  sur  le  tn'ne  d’Espagne.  Mais  la  revocation  de  I’edit 
de  Nantes,  mais  les  dragonnades,  mais  la  bulle  Unigenitus,  mais 
les  200  millions  de  dettes,  mais  Versailles,  mais  Marly,  ce  favori 
sans  merite  !  mais  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Villeroi,  Talland,  Marcin, 
etc.,  etc.  !  Eh  !  le  soleil  n’a-t-il  pas  lui-meme  des  taches  ?  Depuis 
Charlemagne  quel  est  le  roi  de  France,  qu’on  puisse  comparer  a 
Louis  XIV.  sur  toutes  les  faces  ?  ’ 

The  creation  of  Versailles,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  Dragoimades  and  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  which  Napoleon 
here  notes  as  so  many  spots  upon  the  sim,  were  integral  parts 
of  that  policy  of  ‘  im  roi,  une  foi,  une  loi,’  which  it  was  the  object 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  establish.  In  1682,  the  year  in  which  Ver¬ 
sailles  became  the  official  residence  of  the  monarchy,  the  Roi- 
Soleil  had  reached  his  meridian  splendour.  The  diplomatic 
triumphs  of  Mazarin,  followed  by  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  Nimeguen  and  the  taking  of  Strasburg,  had  left  Louis  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  Within  France  itself  the  King,  always 
haunted  by  memories  of  the  Fronde,  was  determined  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  troubles  of  his  youth.  Feudalism  had 
been  undermined.  Henceforth  the  nobles  were  to  find  in 
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attendance  at  Court  their  only  hope  of  advancement.  They  \ 

were  the  seraphim  and  cherubim  around  the  throne  which  j 

Bossuet  had  declared  was  the  throne  not  of  a  man  but  of  God  j 

Himself.  Excluded  from  all  political  power,  they  were  com-  , 

pelled  to  eke  out  their  existence  in  the  dull  monotony  of  Court  " 

routine,  glad  enough  if  royal  favour  should  assign  them  some 
small  part  to  play  in  that  perpetual  pageant.  And  this  pro¬ 
tective  system  of  which  Versailles  was  the  sjonbol  was  not 
confined  to  the  nobility.  It  extended  into  every  sphere  of  human 
activity,  and  literature  and  art  suffered  as  severely  as  science 
and  commerce.  The  great  men  of  the  first  half  of  the  reign 
would  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  any  age,  but  when  they  died 
they  left  no  worthy  successors.  The  six  marshals  appointed 
in  the  place  of  Turenne  were  far  from  being  an  equivalent  for 
the  greatest  captain  of  the  age ;  and  Montecucculi,  his  former 
opponent,  refused  to  compromise  his  glory  with  what  he  called 
‘  la  monnaie  de  M.  de  Turenne.’  But  the  general  demoralisation 
was  not  the  only  evil  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Court  at 
Versailles.  If  the  Palace  itself  formed  a  background  of  incom¬ 
parable  splendour  and  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy, 
its  maintenance  was  to  prove  a  terrible  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  nation.  Moreover,  in  seeking  to  protect  himself  from  the 
violence  of  faction  by  removing  the  seat  of  government  from 
Paris,  Louis  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  movements  of  the  time. 

In  the  backwater  of  Versailles  the  ordinary  current  of  popular 
opinion  caused  hardly  a  ripple ;  but  when  the  deluge  came, 
the  monarchy  was  swept  away. 

The  village  from  wluch  the  French  Court  was  ultimately  to 
take  its  name  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Biiivre,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  Paris,  and 
was  little  known  before  the  seventeenth  century,  although  the 
neighbouring  woodland  and  marsh  had  long  been  noted  for 
game.  Some  rising  ground  to  the  north  offered  a  convenient 
site  for  a  hunting-lodge,  and  here  in  1624  Louis  XIII.  built  what 
Saint-Simon  long  afterwards  described  as  a  ‘  petit  chateau  de 
‘cartes.’  It  was  a  three-sided  building  of  brick  and  stone 
supported  by  pavilions  at  the  angles,  and  the  courtyard  was 
closed  by  a  portico  with  seven  arches.  The  whole  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat,  beyond  which  on  the  Paris  or  approach  side 
the  forecourt  was  flanlced  by  the  stables  and  domestic  offices. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  earlier  years,  but  M.  de 
Nolhac  has  carefully  sifted  the  mass  of  tradition  and  conjecture 
of  which  it  has  chiefly  consisted.  The  attribution  of  the  design 
to  Lemercier,  which  M.  Dussieux  had  accepted,  has  been  shown 
to  be  an  assumption  which  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Louis 
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Philippe,  and  is  quite  unsupported  by  evidence.  The  origmal 
walls  of  the  chateau  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  north  and  south 
wings  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre  of  to-day,  and  although  the  interior 
has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed,  tradition  points  to  a 
staircase  of  the  period  opening  near  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf  as  that 
by  which  Richelieu  reached  the  King  on  the  famous  day  of 
Dupes.  The  simplicity  of  the  place,  so  different  from  the  Cham- 
bords,  the  Fontainebleaus,  the  Saint-Gerraains  of  his  predecessors, 
was  not  long  in  winning  praise  for  the  King.  At  an  Assembly 
of  Notables  in  1627  Marshal  de  Bassompierre,  in  speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  expenses,  observed  that  the  King  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  for  building  and  that  the  finances  of  France  would  not  be 
exhausted  by  sumptuous  edifices,  unless  he  was  to  be  reproached 
with  the  ‘  chetif  chateau  de  Versailles,  de  la  construction  duquel 
‘  un  simple  gentilhomme  ne  voudrait  pas  prendre  vanite.’ 
The  place  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  King.  Hither  he 
used  to  come  in  search  of  relief  from  the  rigid  etiquette  of  Saint- 
Germain  ;  and  here  in  the  company  of  four  Jesuit  Fathers  he 
hoped  to  devote  his  last  years  entirely  to  the  affairs  of  his  soul. 
It  was  to  Versailles  also  that  in  1637  he  came  to  bury  his  sorrow 
on  discovering  his  love  for  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  The 
story  has  been  told  by  Madame  de  Motteville.  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette,  having  taken  leave  of  the  King  at  the  chiteau  of 
Saint-Germain,  retired  to  her  room,  which  looked  upon  the 
courtyard  : 

‘  et  ayant  entendu  le  carrosse  du  Roi,  qu’il  avait  fait  venir  pour 
dissiper  le  chagrin  ofl  il  6tait,  pressee  de  la  tendresse  qu’elle  avait 

Four  lui,  elle  courut  le  voir  au  travers  des  vitres.  Quand  elle 
eut  vu  partir,  elle  se  tourna  vers  la  Comtesse  de  Fleix  et  lui  dit, 
touch^e  de  douleur  “  Helas  !  Je  ne  le  verrai  plus.”  ’ 

The  end  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  the  bald  statement  of  the 
‘  Gazette  de  France  ’ : 

‘  Le  19  Mai,  le  Roi  partit  de  Saint-Germain  et  fut  coucher  4 
Versailles.  Le  meme  jour,  la  demoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  Tune  des 
fiUes  d’honneur  de  la  Reine,  s’est  rendue  religieuse  dans  le  monastere 
des  fiUes  de  la  Visitation  et  a  6t6  grandement  regrettee  du  Roi, 
de  la  Reine  et  de  toute  la  Cour.’ 

The  contrast  between  the  simple  Louis  XIII.  and  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  successor  is  as  great  as  that  between  the  ‘  chetif  chateau  ’  and 
the  vast  palace  which  was  soon  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
To  understand  Louis  XIV,  it  is  necessary  to  know  Versailles. 
The  character  of  his  father  may  be  read  in  the  Cour  de  Marbre. 
After  the  premature  death  of  Louis  XIII.  Versailles  ceased  to 
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be  honoured  with  royal  visits  until  Louis  XIV.,  accompanied  by 
his  governor,  Marshal  de  Villeroi,  spent  one  night  there  in  1651, 
From  this  time  not  a  year  passed  without  one  visit  and  not 
infrequently  there  were  three  or  more ;  but  we  know  from  a 
rime  of  the  period  that 

‘  Quoique  le  temps  fut  propice 
Pour  prendre  aux  champs  de  I’exercice, 

II  est  toutefois  ti^s  certain 
Qu’on  revient  des  le  lendemain.’ 

Four  months  after  his  marriage  in  1660,  the  King  brought 
Marie  Ther^se  to  Versailles  for  the  first  time.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  present  at  the  great  fete  given  by  Nicolas  Fouquet 
at  Vaux.  This  chAteau,  which  owed  its  splendour  to  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  one  man  and  the  genius  of  three,  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  was  already  one  of  the  marvels  of  French  art.  Unlike 
our  James  the  First,  who  thought  Audley  End  too  much  for  a 
King,  though  it  might  do  very  well  for  a  Lord  Treasurer,  Louis 
was  filled  with  envy  by  the  beautiful  domain  of  his  Superintendent 
of  Finance.  Indeed  so  great  was  the  effect  produced  by  this 
visit  on  the  King  that  the  first  idea  of  making  a  sumptuous 
palace  out  of  the  diminutive  Versailles  may  be  said  to  date 
from  Vaux.  Within  a  month  of  the  fete  Fouquet,  who  had 
long  been  suspected  of  helping  himself  from  the  royal  treasury, 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  join  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  in  the 
fortress  of  Pignerol.  The  three  collaborators  at  Vaux,  Le  Vau, 
Le  Brun,  and  Le  Notre,  were  summoned  to  Versailles ;  but  at 
first  no  very  extensive  works  were  undertaken.  On  the  side  of 
the  entrance  the  domestic  offices  and  stables  were  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  others  larger.  An  apartment  was  arranged 
and  decorated  for  the  infant  Dauphin  and  the  walls  of  the 
courtyard  were  adorned  with  busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  King  was  consumed  by  love  for 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  and  his  inclination  was  not  so  much 
to  ‘  build  stately  ’  as  to  ‘  garden  finely.’  He  wished  for  gardens 
as  a  framework  for  the  fetes  which  he  meant  to  offer  to  his 
young  divinity,  gardens  that  should  eclipse  in  splendour  the 
wonders  of  Rueil  and  Vaux.  The  first  fete  was  given  in  1663, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  production  of  the  ‘  Impromptu  of 
‘  Versailles,’  which  Moliere  had  written  in  reply  to  the  criticisms 
evoked  by  the  ‘  Ecole  des  Femmes.’  The  fete  of  the  following 
year — ‘  Les  Plaisirs  de  I’lle  Enchantee  ’ — was  of  far  greater  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  subject  was  based  upon  an  episode  in  ‘  Orlando 
‘  Furioso,’  in  which  Roger  and  his  companions  are  detained  in  the 
island  of  the  enchantress  Alcina  until  magically  delivered  by 
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Angelica’s  ring.  The  King  himself,  representing  Roger  and 
superbly  mounted,  his  horse’s  trappings  glittering  with  gold, 
silver  and  precious  stones,  led  the  first  day’s  procession,  in  which 
another  notable  figure  was  Apollo  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the 
royal  coachman  bearing  the  attributes  of  Time  and  escorted  by 
the  Ages,  the  Hours,  and  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  A  grand  ‘  course 
‘  de  bague  ’  followed  ;  and  after  a  ballet  danced  by  the  Seasons 
and  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  with  music  composed  and  conducted 
by  Lulh,  the  day’s  festivities  closed  with  fireworks  and  supper 
in  the  garden.  On  the  second  day  a  performance  was  given  of 
Moliere’s  comedy,  ‘  La  Princesse  d’Elide,’  in  which  the  author 
celebrated  the  charms  of  Versailles  through  the  mouth  of  his 
heroine : 

‘  Oui,  i’aime  a  demeurer  dans  ces  paisibles  lieux ; 

On  n’y  decouvre  rien  qui  n’enchante  les  yeux ; 

Ces  arbres,  ces  rochers,  cette  eau,  ces  gazons  frais 

Ont  pour  moi  des  appas  a  ne  lasser  jamais.’ 

The  fete  concluded  with  a  representation  of  the  Palace  of 
Alcina  on  the  Grand  Rondeau,  as  the  Bassin  d’ Apollon  was  then 
called.  Not  a  little  merriment  was  caused  by  the  appearance 
of  three  marine  monsters  on  one  of  which  Alcina  was  seated. 
While  some  maintained  that  they  were  living  whales  which  had 
been  caught  by  Biscayan  fishermen,  others  contended  that  they 
were  only  the  ordinary  fish  of  the  Bassin  which  had  obligingly 
grown  huge  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  had  been  lavished  upon  it,  the  fete 
was  not  the  unqualified  success  which  the  official  account  would 
have  us  believe.  The  six  hundred  guests  were  enraged  at  the 
utter  lack  of  accommodation  and  the  abominable  discomforts 
which  they  were  made  to  suffer.  In  this  respect  there  was  no 
improvement  at  the  fete  of  1668  inspired  by  Madame  de 
Montespan  ;  and  this  consideration  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
King  to  hurry  on  the  new  buildings. 

But  meanwhile  Colbert  had  viewed  with  apprehension  the 
growing  favour  of  Versailles,  Appointed  to  the  Council  of 
Finance  on  the  death  of  Fouquet,  he  had  become  superintendent 
of  the  buildings  in  1664,  and  Controller-General  of  Finance  in  the 
following  year.  The  son  of  a  cloth  weaver  of  Rheims,  he  had 
nherited  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  business.  If  his  ability 
was  not  quite  of  the  highest  order,  he  was  the  most  efficient 
and  devoted  Minister  that  Louis  XIV.  ever  had,  and  his  industry 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  question  whether  it  was  better 
to  work  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon  which  had  momen¬ 
tarily  perplexed  him  in  youth  he  solved  by  throughout  his  life 
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commencing  at  dawn  and  working  far  into  the  night.  And 
never  was  industry  more  needed  than  when  he  became  Minister. 
The  finances  had  been  left  by  Fouquet  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
confusion.  The  result  of  the  fatal  system  of  collecting  the  taxes 
was  that  out  of  a  nominal  revenue  of  upwards  of  eighty  million 
livres  scarcely  a  third  reached  the  Treasury.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Colbert  to  change  all  this.  Order  was  substituted  for  con¬ 
fusion.  Expenditure  was  reduced  and  revenue  increased. 
Within  a  few  years  the  enormous  deficit  became  an  enormous 
surplus.  But  eager  as  he  was  to  keep  down  expenses,  Colbert 
was  a  spendthrift  when  there  was  any  question  of  the  King’s 
glory.  In  a  memorandum  on  the  reduction  of  expenses  he  tells 
the  King 

‘  qu’il  faut  epargner  cinq  sols  aux  choses  non  necessaires  et  jeter 
des  millions  quand  il  est  question  de  votre  gloire.  Je  declare  a 
Votre  Majeste,  en  mon  particulier,  qu’un  repas  inutile  de  mille 
MU8  me  fait  une  peine  incroyable ;  et,  lorsqu’il  est  question  de  millions 
d’or  pour  la  Pologne,  je  vendrais  tout  mon  bien,  j’engagerais  ma 
femme  et  mes  enfants,  et  j’irais  a  pied  toute  ma  vie  pour  y  fournir, 
s’il  etait  necessaire.  Votre  Majeste  excusera,  s’il  lui  plait,  ce  petit 
transport.’ 

To  Colbert  the  chUeau  of  Versailles  was  rather  for  the  King’s 
pleasure  and  diversion  than  for  his  glory.  He  pleaded  ardently 
the  cause  of  the  Louvre, 

‘assurement  le  plus  superbe  palai.s  qu’il  y  ait  au  monde  et  le 
plus  digne  de  la  grandeur  de  Votre  Majeste.  Votre  Majeste  sait 

Su’au  defaut  des  actions  eclatantes  de  la  guerre,  rien  ne  marque 
avantage  la  grandeur  et  I’esprit  des  princes  que  les  batiments ;  et 
toute  la  posterite  les  mesure  a  I’aune  de  ces  superbes  maisons  qu’ils 
ont  elevees  pendant  leur  vie.  0  quelle  pitie  que  le  plus  grand  roi 
et  le  plus  vertueux,  de  la  veritable  vertu  qui  fait  les  plus  grands 
princes,  fut  mesure  a  I’aune  de  Versailles.  Et  toutefois  il  y  a  lieu 
de  craindre  ce  malheur.’ 

The  King  however  did  not  like  Paris.  It  was  associated  in 
his  mind  too  much  with  the  political  troubles  of  his  youth. 
Moreover  he  had  no  wish  to  be  remembered  only  by  ad^tions 
to  a  palace,  which  would  always  be  identified  with  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  As  soon  as  Colbert  realised  that  the  decision  to 
continue  the  works  at  Versailles  was  irrevocable  he  set  himself 
with  all  possible  zeal  to  further  the  King’s  desires.  He  was 
met  at  the  outset  by  a  difl&culty  of  the  &st  magnitude.  The 
question  of  the  form  which  the  new  buildings  should  take  occa¬ 
sioned  endless  discussion.  Le  Vau  wished  to  begin  by  demolishing 
the  old  chateau ;  but  this,  although  the  simplest  and  most 
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obvious  course,  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  expense. 
On  the  other  hand  it' was  almost  impossible  to  devise  any  satis¬ 
factory  scheme  for  the  retention  of  the  old  building  in  a  palace 
which  should  be  worthy  of  the  Roi-Soleil.  Most  oif  the  sugges¬ 
tions  were  brushed  aside  by  Colbert  as  mere  ‘  rapetasserie.’ 
If  a  certain  plan  were  adopted,  the  building  he  declared  would 
present  the  appearance  of  a  short  man  with  a  huge  head  and 
long  arms.  In  the  end  however  the  King,  possibly  from  filial 
piety,  settled  the  matter  by  refusing  to  allow  his  father’s  ch  iteau 
to  be  touched.  Le  Vau  had  prepared  an  ingenious  design  in 
which  a  great  Palladian  structure  of  two  floors  and  an  attic 
would  envelope  the  little  chateau  on  three  sides.  This  plan,  which 
left  the  Cour  de  Marbre  intact,  was  accordingly  accepted,  and  m 
1669,  the  year  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  work  was 
commenced.  In  the  main  building  the  King’s  state  apartments 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  on  the  north  side,  the  Queen’s 
the  first  floor  on  the  south.  Each  suite  had  its  own  grand 
staircase,  which  was  reached  from  an  entrance  in  the  Cour  de 
Marbre.  The  King’s  staircase  was  called  the  Grand  Degre; 
but  being  chiefly  used  by  ambassadors  going  in  ceremony  to 
receive  an  audience  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Escalier  des 
Ambassadeurs.  No  description  can  do  justice  to  this  admirable 
approach,  the  destruction  of  which  by  Louis  XV.  in  1752  was  a 
piece  of  almost  unparalleled  vandalism.  It  is  only  from  the 
engravings  of  Louis  Surugue  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
superb  decoration  which  everywhere  bore  witness  to  the  fertile 
genius  of  Le  Brun.  Facing  the  entrance  a  flight  of  eleven  steps 
led  to  a  landing  where  the  stairs  branched  to  right  and  left. 
In  a  niche  at  the  back  of  the  landing  a  cascade  poured  its  waters 
into  a  marble  basin  supported  by  bronze  dolphins.  Above  the 
fountain  a  bust  of  the  King  was  surmounted  by  his  emblem  of 
the  sun  in  his  glory.  The  walls  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor 
were  incrusted  with  marbles  of  every  colour,  and  the  higher 
spaces  were  hung  with  paintings  of  victories.  But  it  was  above 
all  the  ceiling  and  comice  which  made  this  staircase  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  Here  the  artist  had  feigned  that  the 
Sciences  and  Fine  Arts  under  the  figure  of  the  Muses  had  decorated 
the  building  not  as  for  an  ordinary  fi^te,  but  as  for  a  day  of  triumph. 
And  he  had  pretended  that  the  Muses,  after  having  completed 
and  embellished  their  work  in  a  thousand  places  with  festoons 
and  vases  filled  with  flowers,  had  themselves  remained  spec¬ 
tators  of  all  that  passed.  ‘  Ce  magnifique  escalier,’  said  the 
Mercure  Galant,  ‘  doit  faire  avouer  a  I’ltalie  que  lorsque  le 
‘  Roi  foumit  la  matiere  et  que  M.  Le  Brun  execute,  I’Europe 
‘  enti^re  ne  peut  donner  de  plus  grands  sujets,  ni  un  plus  grand 
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‘  maitre  pour  les  bien  traiter.’  The  King’s  apartments  were 
no  less  magnificent  than  the  staircase  itself.  The  finest  marbles 
were  everywhere  in  use  and  superb  paintings  adorned  the  ceilings. 
Magnificence  extended  to  the  details,  and  the  designs  even  for 
locks  and  door-handles  were  drawn  by  the  greatest  French 
artists  of  the  day  and  the  best  artisans  were  brought  from 
abroad  to  execute  them.  The  suite  at  first  consisted  of  six 
rooms  including  the  King’s  pavilion,  but  it  was  afterwards 
increased  to  seven,  of  which  five  were  named  after  Apollo  and 
the  Planets.  As  the  King  had  taken  the  sun  as  his  emblem, 
the  Salon  d’ Apollon  inevitably  became  the  throne  room.  The 
main  facade  between  the  pavilions  of  the  King  and  the  Queen 
was  broken  on  the  first  floor  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  an 
open  gallery  or  terrace,  on  which  subsequently  was  built  the 
Galerie  des  Glaces.  In  the  courtyard  the  moat  was  filled  in,  and 
two  pavilions  were  erected  in  the  forecomrt,  which  was  extended 
to  its  present  dimensions.  Although  relays  of  workmen  were 
employed  night  and  day  and  the  works  were  pushed  forward 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  Le  Vau  did  not  live  to  see  the 
chateau  completed.  He  died  in  1670,  and  his  designs  were  carried 
into  effect  under  the  directions  of  his  pupil,  Fran9ois  Dorbay. 

As  soon  as  the  new  ch-  teau  was  completed  the  King  found  it 
too  small.  The  diligence  and  activity  shown  by  Jules  Hardouin 
Mansart  in  the  construction  of  the  Chateau  de  Clagny  for  ‘  Mes- 
‘  seigneurs  les  Eufants  naturels  du  Roi  ’  marked  him  out  for  the 
post  of  architect  of  the  new  works.  The  great-nephew  of  Fran¬ 
cois  Mansart,  he  was  according  to  Saint-Simon  sprung  from 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people ;  but  what  he  lacked  in  breeding 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  genius.  Although  still 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  a  master  not  merely  of  his  art, 
but  in  his  knowledge  of  men.  He  soon  gauged  the  character 
of  the  King  and  played  upon  his  vanity.  The  unfinished  plans 
which  he  brought  for  the  royal  approval  were  so  contrived  that 
the  King  by  making  an  obvious  suggestion  should  have  the 
credit  of  completing  them,  and  when  the  bait  was  taken  Mansart 
would  pretend  to  marvel  at  such  sagacity  and  declare  that  in 
comparison  he  was  but  a  mere  apprentice  in  his  art.  The  King 
drew  immense  satisfaction  from  such  subtle  flattery.  On  these 
terms  he  was  always  ready  to  be  consulted,  and  the  private 
apartments,  usually  so  difficult  of  access,  were  open  to  Mansart 
at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  third  or  Mansart  period  of  the 
building  commenced  in  1678  with  the  great  south  wing  which 
was  destined  for  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  The  same  year  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  Grande  Galerie  or  Galerie  des  Glaces  on  the 
site  of  the  terrace  of  Le  Vau.  Upon  this  gallery,  which  was 
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two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  in  breadth, 
Le  Brun  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  Beautiful  as  it  is 
to-day  divested  of  much  of  its  ancient  splendour,  its  effect  in  the 
days  of  its  glory  must  have  been  overwhelming.  Facing  the 
seventeen  windows  were  seventeen  mirrors,  each  composed  of 
eighteen  pieces  of  glass.  The  panelling  of  the  walls  was  of 
marble,  adorned  with  metal  trophies,  which  Coysevox  himself 
had  modelled.  Marble  pilasters,  whose  bases  and  capitals  were 
of  gilded  bronze,  occupied  the  spaces  between  the  windows  and 
mirrors.  Savonnerie  carpets  covered  the  floor,  and  the  curtains 
were  of  white  damask  with  the  King’s  monogram  embroidered 
in  gold.  Benches,  stools,  gueridons,  candelabras  adorned 
with  cupids  and  satyrs,  chandeliers  representing  the  Months, 
the  Seasons,  and  the  Labours  of  Hercules  were  all  of  solid  silver 
or  silver  gilt,  which  had  been  cast  and  chased  at  the  Gobelins 
factory  from  the  designs  of  Le  Brun.  The  ceiling  on  which  Le 
Brun  had  depicted  the  triumphs  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  nations,  and  the  irritation  which  it  caused  had, 
according  to  Saint-Simon,  no  small  share  in  leaguing  Europe 
against  the  King.  Even  in  1870  it  was  frequently  said  in 
Germany  that  the  war  was  made  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  only 
on  January  18,  1871,  when  the  German  Empire  was  proclaimed 
within  this  very  gallery  and  beneath  these  very  paintings  which 
had  celebrated  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  that  the  last  trace 
of  irritation  was  removed.  In  the  Grande  Galerie  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  Louis  XIV.  received  the  Persian  Envoy,  Mehemet 
Riza  Beg.  The  recent  reverses  of  France  had  rendered  it 
imperative  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  with  more  than 
ordinary  splendour.  The  throne  had  been  brought  from  its 
usual  place  in  the  Salon  d’ Apollon  and  erected  on  a  high  dais 
at  the  south  end  of  the  gallery  near  the  Salon  de  la  Paix.  In 
three  long  tiers  facing  the  windows  were  ranged  the  Princesses 
and  ladies  of  the  Court  wearing  all  their  jewels  in  their  hair. 
Ushered  into  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  scene  and  received 
by  the  greatest  King  in  Europe,  who  even  in  old  age  had  lost 
little  of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  youth,  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Grand  Sophy  was  perhaps  not  less  amazed  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  had  Recovered 

"  Rome  dans  un  palais,  dans  Paris  un  empire, 

Et  tous  les  Cesars  dans  un  roi.’ 

On  May  6,  1682,  when  Versailles  was  declared  the  seat  of  the 
Government,  the  gallery  was  still  unfinished  notwithstanding 
the  industry  of  Mansart  and  the  employment  of  an  army  of 
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workmen.  Even  in  1684,  when  the  north  wing  was  commenced, 
22,000  men  were  still  employed  on  the  buildings,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  the  numbers  had  risen  to  36,000.  From  the  first 
the  mortality  was  terrible  and  accidents  were  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence. 

‘  Le  Roi  veut  aller  samedi  ^  Versailles,’  wrote  Mme.  de  Sevigne 
in  1678,  ‘  mais  il  semble  que  Dieu  ne  le  veuille  pas,  par  I’impossi- 
bilite  que  les  batiments  soient  en  etat  de  le  recevoir  et  par  la 
mortality  prodigieuse  des  ouvriers,  dont  on  remporte  toutes  les 
nuits,  comme  de  I’Hotel-Dieu,  des  charrettes  pleines  de  morts.  On 
cache  cette  triste  marche  pour  ne  pas  effrayer  les  ateliers  et  pour 
ne  pas  decrier  I’air  de  ce  favori  sans  merite.’ 

The  works,  however,  proceeded  without  interruption.  The 
two  pavilions  constructed  by  Le  Vau  on  either  side  of  the  fore¬ 
court  were  linked  together  and  converted  into  rectangular 
buildings  which  were  assigned  as  quarters  to  the  Ministers  and 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  forecourt  itself  was  closed  by  a  grille, 
which  coaches  were  permitted  to  pass,  but  no  one  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  honours  of  the  Louvre  could  enter  the  middle  court 
or  Cour  Royale  except  on  foot  or  in  a  chaise  hleue.  The  new 
kitchens  and  ofl&ces,  known  as  the  Grand  Commun,  were  built 
between  1682  and  1685,  and  brought  the  population  of  the 
chateau  and  its  dependencies  up  to  about  10,000.  Beyond  the 
outer  grille  was  the  Place  d’Armes,  from  which  radiated  the 
three  great  avenues  leading  to  St.  Cloud,  Paris,  and  Sceaux  ; 
and  the  spaces  between  the  avenues  facing  the  ch  teau  were 
occupied  by  the  Grandes  Ecuries  and  the  Petites  Ecuries. 

But  Mansart’s  activity  did  not  end  here.  He  was  called 
upon  to  co-operate  with  Le  Notre  in  the  gardens,  which  had 
originally  been  laid  out  for  Louis  XIII.  by  Jacques  Boyceau. 
Soon  after  Le  Notre  had  been  summoned  to  Versailles  we  hear 
of  as  many  as  four  hundred  men  being  regularly  employed  in 
transplanting  trees  from  Compiegne  and  Vaux.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1665  that  the  new  plan  was  ready.  The  design 
was  simple.  A  huge  area  about  one  thousand  yards  square  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  rectangular  plots  by  alleys  running 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  Between  the 
compartments  on  the  north  and  those  on  the  south  a  vista 
extended  far  in  the  direction  of  Saint-Cyr,  embracing  the  Fer- 
i-Cheval  with  the  Bassin  de  Latone,  the  Allee  Royale  or  Tapis 
Vert,  the  Bassin  d’ Apollon  and  the  Canal.  The  main  features 
were  straight  lines  and  masses  of  foliage.  The  bosquets  were 
simply  the  apartments  of  a  vast  open-air  palace,  whose  walls 
were  cUpped  hedges  of  hornbeam  and  yew,  and  whose  carpets 
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were  of  grass.  But  although  Le  Notre  countenanced  and  even 
encouraged  the  clipping  of  trees  he  did  not  favour  the  fantastic 
shapes  which  were  the  fashion  in  Italy.  There  were  no  ‘  beaux 
‘  ifs  tallies  en  dragons,  en  pagodas,  en  marmouzets,  en  toutes 
‘  sortes  de  monstres  ’  in  the  garden  of  Le  Notre.  Nor  did  he 
approve  of  any  extensive  use  of  masonry.  The  beautiful 
colonnade  which  Mansart  constructed  in  one  of  the  bosquets  he 
considered  as  out  of  place.  ‘  D’un  magon  vous  avez  fait  un 
‘  jardinier  :  il  vous  a  donne  un  plat  de  son  metier,’  was  his  reply 
to  the  King,  when  asked  for  his  opinion.  Another  of  Mansart’s 
works,  and  perhaps  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  architectural 
achievements  at  Versailles,  was  the  orangery,  which  housed  in 
winter  as  many  as  two  thousand  trees.  Among  these  was  the 
famous  Grand  Bourbon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in 
1421,  and  presented  seventy  years  later  to  Anne  of  Brittany 
by  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

Changes  in  the  disposition  and  the  designation  of  the  bosquets 
were  incessant.  ‘  To  change  and  commence  all  over  again  is  the 
‘  characteristic  of  all  who  love  building.  It  is  so  with  the  King. 
‘  There  is  not  a  spot  at  Versailles  which  has  not  been  altered  at 
‘  least  a  dozen  times,’  wrote  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  and  nowhere 
was  the  truth  of  her  remark  more  evident  than  in  the  gardens. 
The  Pavilion  d’Eau  becomes  the  Bosquet  de  I’Arc  de  Triomphe, 
and  the  Berceau  d’Eau  the  Bosquet  des  Trois-Fontaines.  The 
Marais  of  1676  is  the  Bains  d’ Apollon  of  1704  ;  the  Fontaine  de 
la  Renommee  of  1676  is  the  Bosquet  des  Domes  of  1686. 
Examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  alterations 
amused  the  King  and  satisfied  his  vanity.  He  loved  to  sub¬ 
jugate  nature.  It  was  the  source  of  his  greatest  pride  that  he 
had  caused  fourteen  hundred  fountains  to  play  in  a  land  where 
there  was  no  running  water.  The  Muscovite  Ambassador,  who 
asked  if  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  at  Versailles,  could  hardly 
have  paid  him  a  greater  compliment.  As  in  the  palace  so 
in  the  gardens  he  was  glorified  under  the  figure  of  Apollo.  In 
the  great  basin  in  the  Fer-a-Cheval  rose  the  group  of  Latona, 
the  mother  of  Apollo,  at  the  base  of  which  the  Lycian  peasants 
have  been  converted,  some  totally,  others  partly,  into  frogs. 
At  the  far  extremity  of  the  Tapis  Vert,  Apollo  is  seen  rising 
from  the  waves.  In  the  Grotto  of  Thetis,  one  of  the  marvels  of 
Versailles,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel, 
the  central  niche  was  filled  by  Girardon  and  Regnaudin’s  group, 
in  which  Apollo  is  represented  at  the  end  of  his  daily  course 
attended  by  the  nymphs.  And  though  there  were  ‘  more  statues 
‘  at  Versailles  than  there  are  inhabitants  in  a  town  ’  they  all 
had  their  appointed  places  in  relation  to  the  sun. 
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With  all  their  beauties  the  gardens  were  not  appreciated  by 
everyone,  as  we  know  from  Saint-Simon  : 

‘  You  can  only  buy  the  freshness  of  the  shade,’  he  says,  ‘  by 
crossing  a  vast  torrid  zone  at  the  end  of  which  you  have  either 
to  mount  or  descend ;  the  broken  stone  upon  the  paths  burns  the 
feet,  but  without  it  you  would  sink  either  into  sand  or  horrible 
mud  The  water  for  the  fountains  which  is  collected  in  huge 
reservoirs  from  all  the  neighbourhood  is  green,  thick  and  muddy, 
and  gives  o£E  a  vapour  which  is  most  unhealthy  and  a  smell 
which  is  even  worse.  The  effect  of  the  fountains,  which  can  only 
be  used  sparingly,  is  certainly  incomparable ;  but  the  result  of  it 
all  is  that  one  admires  and  runs  away.’ 

The  great  difl&culty  in  connexion  with  the  fountains  was  to 
obtain  a  sufl&cient  supply  of  water.  At  first  the  sole  source  of 
supply  was  the  pond  of  Clagny,  from  which  the  water  was 
raised  to  the  necessary  height  by  means  of  pumps.  But  this 
was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  fountains  and  the  gro^ving  needs  of  the 
town.  Even  for  Paris,  where  the  levels  were  more  favourable, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  efficient  supply  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  solved.  A  proposal  to  bring  the  waters  of  the 
Loire  to  Versailles  by  means  of  a  canal  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  In  1675,  encouraged  by  Colbert,  the  Abbe  Picard, 
who  had  invented  a  level  far  in  advance  of  the  instruments 
previously  in  use,  ascertained  that  the  plateaux  of  Trappes  and 
Bois  d’Arcy  were  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  reservoirs  at 
Versailles,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  means  of  a  network 
of  trenches  the  rainfall  of  this  area  might  be  collected  in  artificial 
ponds.  These  ponds,  which  eventually  covered  over  three 
thousand  acres  and  drained  an  area  more  than  ten  times  as 
great,  had  a  storage  capacity  of  three  hundred  million  cubic  feet ; 
but  they  were  not  completed  imtil  1688.  Meanwhile  a  proposal 
had  been  received  from  a  young  man  of  Liege  named  Arnold  de 
ViUe,  who  had  made  a  study  of  hydraulic  works  in  Flanders. 
To  him  and  to  his  assistant,  Rennequin  Sualem,  are  due  the 
conception  and  construction  of  that  famous  machine  of  Marly, 
the  noise  of  which  even  more  than  the  novelty  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  struck  the  imagination  of  all  contemporaries.  This  astound¬ 
ing  apparatus,  which  no  traveller  to  Paris  ever  failed  to  see, 
was  erected  in  the  Seine,  about  six  miles  north  of  Versailles, 
and  was  composed  of  fourteen  enormous  water-wheels  working 
in  all  221  pumps.  By  means  of  these  the  water  was  forced  by 
successive  stages  to  the  summit  of  a  tower  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  whence  it  flowed  along  an  aqueduct  to  the 
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distributing  reservoir.  To  enable  the  water  to  be  driven  up 
from  one  stage  to  another,  power  had  to  be  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  complicated  arrangement  of  levers  and  chains,  the 
clanking  of  which  could  be  heard  for  miles  around.  Whether 
Arnold  de  Ville  or  Rennequin  Sualem  was  the  real  inventor  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  any  moment,  for  the  machine  was  not, 
correctly  speaking,  an  invention  at  all.  It  merely  applied  on  a 
gigantic  scale  principles  which  had  been  known  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  had  been  put  in  operation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liege.  On  the  completion  of  the  machine  it  was  found  that 
even  its  average  daily  supply  of  113,000  cubic  feet  of  water  was 
insufl&cient.  It  was  then  that  Vauban  and  Lahire  submitted 
their  gigantic  scheme  for  bringing  to  Versailles  the  waters  of 
the  Eure.  Thirty  thousand  troops  were  employed  on  the  works. 
A  canal  of  twenty-five  miles  and  an  aqueduct  of  nearly  a  mile 
in  length  were  constructed,  and  it  was  ordy  after  immense  sums 
of  money  had  been  squandered  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
workmen  sacrificed  that  this  ruinous  enterprise  was  abandoned 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1688.  The  remains  of  the  aqueduct 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Maintenon. 

These  works  had  added  greatly  to  the  total  cost  of  this  palace 
‘  si  immense  et  si  immensement  cher.’  The  stories  which  were 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  are  still  to  some  extent 
current.  The  loss  for  many  years  of  a  detailed  schedule  of 
expenses,  which  Mansart  had  had  prepared,  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  that  Louis  XIV.  had  thrown  the  accounts  into  the  fire 
in  order  to  prevent  the  full  extent  of  his  extravagance  becoming 
known.  Voltaire  called  Versailles  ‘  un  abime  de  depenses,’ 
which  he  declared  had  exceeded  five  hundred  million  livres.  As 
time  wore  on  the  figures  increased.  Mirabeau  put  the  cost  at 
twelve  hundred  milUons,  and  the  climax  was  reached  by  Volney, 
who  estimated  it  at  fourteen  himdred  millions.  Such  figures  will 
not  bear  a  moment’s  scrutiny.  The  Comptes  des  Batiments, 
which  include  even  such  small  items  as  the  nails  and  rivets  for 
the  barrows  used  in  constructing  the  Pi^e  d’Eau  des  Suisses 
conclxisively  show  that  the  total  expenditure  in  connexion  with 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  Versailles,  Trianon,  Clagny, 
and  other  dependencies  between  the  years  1664  and  1715,  during 
which  time  all  the  great  operations  were  carried  on,  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  miUion  livres.  If  another  fourteen  million  livres 
be  added  to  represent  the  cost  of  the  machine  of  Marly  and  the 
ill-fated  attempt  to  bring  the  water  from  the  Eure,  the  total 
outlay  in  purchasing  power  at  the  present  day  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent,  roughly,  to  sixteen  miUion  poimds  sterling. 

Yet  with  all  the  money  which  was  lavished  on  this  temple 
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of  the  monarchy,  Versailles  possesses  less  interest  as  a  work  of 
art  than  as  the  abode  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  aU  those  wonderful 
‘people  whom  Saint-Simon  and  the  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth 
‘  century  have  made  real  to  us  as  no  other  characters  in  history 
‘  are  real.’  It  is  not  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  but  the  Chambre 
a  Coucher  which  constitutes  the  paramoimt  attraction  of 
Versailles  ;  for  it  was  round  this  room  that  the  whole  hfe  of  the 
Court  revolved.  ‘The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  whole 
‘palace,’  wrote  Macaulay  in  1839,  ‘is  Louis  XIV. ’s  bedroom. 

‘  I  thought  of  all  Saint-Simon’s  anecdotes  about  that  room  and 
‘bed.’  There  the  day  began  and  ended  with  those  strange 
ceremonies  of  the  lever  and  coucher  which  seemed  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate  to  a  monarch  who  had  taken  the  sun  as  his 
device.  And  yet  the  ritual  observed  imder  Louis  XIV.  was 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  rules  drawn  up  under  Henri  III. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  importance 
attached  to  many  of  the  details,  which  to  us  seem  httle  short 
of  ridiculous.  Whatever  significance  they  may  have  had  has 
long  been  forgotten.  The  King  was  usually  called  at  8  a.m. 
by  the  chief  valet  de  chamhre,  who  had  slept  in  his  room.  The 
first  to  enter  were  the  royal  family  or  entree  familure.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  had  the  right  of 
drawing  the  bed  curtains,  of  pouring  the  spirits  of  wine  on  the 
King’s  hands,  and  of  offering  the  holy  water.  With  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  entered  the  other  great  officials  who  had  the  grande 
enir'e.  Saint-Simon,  who  acquired  this  privilege  rmder  the 
regency,  lays  immense  stress  upon  its  importance.  It  gave  the 
right  to  enter  the  private  apartments  whenever  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  or  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  entered,  and  to  speak 
to  the  King  without  asking  his  permission.  After  the  grande 
erdrte  the  ^ng  got  out  of  bed.  The  honour  of  taking  off  the 
royal  nightcap  was  claimed  by  one  official,  of  handing  the 
dressing-gown  and  combing  the  hair  by  others.  The  moment 
had  now  arrived  for  the  premiere  entree,  and  while  the  King 
was  putting  on  his  shoes  and  stockings,  which  we  are  told  he 
always  did  with  grace  and  address,  those  who  enjoyed  the 
erUne  de  la  chambre  were  permitted  to  appear.  By  this  time  the 
room  was  full,  and  the  ante-chamber,  known  as  the  (Eil-de- 
Bceuf,  and  the  gallery  were  crowded  with  excited  courtiers, 
for  the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  presentation  of  the  shirt, 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  shirt,  itself  wrapped  in  a  silk 
covering,  was  brought  by  a  valet  of  the  wardrobe  and  given  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hand  it  to  the 
personage  of  the  liighest  rank  present.  The  master  of  the 
wardrobe  then  took  the  nightgown  by  the  right  sleeve,  the  first 
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mlet  de  chambre  took  it  by  the  left.  During  the  act  of  presenta¬ 
tion  two  valets  held  up  the  dressing-gown  in  front,  and  as  soon 
as  the  shirt  was  over  the  King’s  shoulders  the  valet  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  drew  up  the  nightgown  from  within  ‘  so  that  of  the  naked 
‘  skin  you  saw  little  or  nothing.’  The  ceremony  was  ended. 
But  if  it  happened  that  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  entered  just  as 
the  shirt  was  being  presented  by  one  of  lower  rank  the  matter 
became  complicated.  The  right  of  presentation,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  the  advowson,  belonged  to  the  prince  as  the  highest  in  rank, 
and  the  ceremony  had  momentarily  to  be  suspended.  And  if 
the  Prince  of  the  Blood  were  followed  at  intervals  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Dauphin,  further  delays 
would  occur.  After  the  lever  the  King  passed  into  his  Cabinet 
du  Conseil,  and  the  courtiers  waited  in  the  gallery  until  it  was 
time  for  Mass.  The  original  chapel  had  been  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  but  in  1682  a  new  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  site  of  the  present  Salon  d’Hercule.  In  this 
chapel  Bourdaloue  was  often  the  preacher,  and  Soanen  de¬ 
livered  those  sermons  which  the  King  called  ‘  the  trumpet  of 
‘  heaven.’  The  great  orator  of  the  end  of  the  reign  was  Mas¬ 
sillon.  ‘  When  I  have  heard  other  preachers  I  have  been  well 
‘  pleased  with  their  sermons,’  the  King  once  said  to  him,  ‘  but 
‘  when  I  hear  you  I  am  ill  pleased  with  myself.’  The  existing 
chapel,  which  was  built  from  the  plans  of  Mansart,  was  not 
ready  until  1710.  The  King  had  always  been  assiduous  in 
attending  chapel,  and  he  is  said  to  have  missed  Mass  only  once 
in  his  hfe.  But  he  never  read  the  Bible,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  that  in  his  old  age  he  believed 
himself  devout.  ‘  Now  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman 
‘  who  talks  of  nothing  but  penitence,’  wrote  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 

‘  he  beheves  so  impUcitly  everything  she  says  that  the  confessor 
‘  and  the  lady  often  fall  out,  for  he  beheves  the  lady  rather 
‘  than  the  confessor.’  Devotion,  however,  was  no  characteristic 
of  the  Court,  and  it  was  practised  only  as  a  means  of  royal 
favour.  The  man  who  affected  rehgion  at  Versailles  w’-as  often 
an  atheist  in  Paris  ;  and  the  ladies  were  httle  better.  ‘  At  Mass,’ 
wrote  La  BruyOre,  ‘  the  people  appeared  to  adore  the  prince, 

‘  and  the  prince  to  adore  God.’  On  returning  from  Mass  the 
King  asked  for  his  council.  On  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Wednes¬ 
days  there  were  Councils  of  State,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
Councils  of  Finance.  When  the  work  was  over  the  King  dined 
always  au  petit  couvert.  His  rule  of  dining  alone  admitted  of 
no  exception.  Even  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  was  not  allowed  to 
sit  at  the  same  table.  The  diner  in  fact,  was  attended  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  the  lever  ;  and  the  napkin  was  invested 
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with  the  same  sanctity  as  the  shirt.  And  just  as  even  the 
princesses  had  to  make  their  reverences  to  the  King’s  bed, 
whether  he  were  in  the  room  or  not,  so  had  they  to  bow  down 
before  the  nef  containing  the  napkin,  salt-cellar,  and  carvers, 
which,  attended  by  a  host  of  officials  and  musketeers,  made  its 
daily  passage  through  the  palace.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
the  gardens,  in  hunting,  or  in  excursions  to  Marly  or  Trianon. 
Three  evenings  every  week  in  winter  were  set  apart  for  recep¬ 
tions  known  as  appartements,  to  which  ‘  un  jeu  de  reversi 
‘donne  la  forme  et  fixe  tout.’  The  suppers  au  grand  convert, 
at  which  no  one  dared  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  were  even 
more  dismal  affairs.  On  one  occasion  recorded  by  Saint-Simon 
a  serious  disturbance  took  place.  The  gold  fringe  of  the 
furniture  in  the  State  apartments  had  recently  been  stolen. 
The  affair  was  most  mysterious,  and  every  effort  to  discover  the 
thief  was  unavailing.  Suddenly,  when  the  King  was  at  supper, 
a  parcel  as  big  round  as  a  priest’s  hat  was  flung  from  nobody 
knew  where,  and  landed  on  the  table  with  a  tremendous  clatter. 
The  King,  quite  unconcerned,  half  turned  his  head  and  re¬ 
marked  :  ‘  I  think  that  must  be  my  fringe.’  And  the  fringe  it 
proved  to  be  ;  but  how  it  was  stolen  and  by  whom  it  was  re¬ 
turned  was  a  mystery  which  remained  for  ever  unsolved.  There 
were  no  police  in  the  chateau.  The  King’s  military  household 
consisted  of  the  Blues,  the  four  red  companies  of  Life  Guards, 
including  the  musketeers,  and  the  French  and  Swiss  foot-guards. 
On  duty  mthin  the  palace  were  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  the 
Body  Guard,  the  Gardes  de  la  Porte  and  de  la  Prevot^,  and  the 
Cent  Suisses.  The  liberty  which  everyone  enjoyed  of  wandering 
where  he  pleased  soon  came  to  be  abused.  Thefts  became  of 
frequent  occurrence.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  of  the  princes 
and  on  the  landings  the  stalls  which  were  established  for  the 
sale  of  stationery  and  scents  became  a  positive  nuisance.  Even 
worse  were  the  beggars  who  infested  the  corridors  of  the  palace  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  the  state  of  things  had  become 
so  intolerable  that  restrictive  measures  had  to  be  introduced. 

After  Louis  XIV.’s  death  Versailles  was  abandoned  by  the 
Regent  for  Vincennes,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  abandon¬ 
ment  would  be  final.  But  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  the 
Court  returned.  The  first  works  in  the  new  reign  were  in  the 
grand  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Salon  d’Hercule,  named  after 
Cardinal  Fleury,  was  a  magnificent  and  almost  necessary  addi¬ 
tion  connecting  the  grand  apartments  with  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapel.  Not  less  splendid  was  the  Bassin  de  Neptune,  which, 
completed  in  1741  from  plans  of  an  earlier  date,  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  gardens.  Henceforth  the  change  which  was  taking 
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place  in  the  life  of  the  Court  began  also  to  show  itself  in  the 
style  of  decoration.  Louis  XIV.  had  been  a  kind  of  god  whose 
divinity  had  been  hedged  about  with  marble  chambers  and  an 
implacable  etiquette.  His  successor  was  of  commoner  clay,  and 
desired  nothing  beyond  his  own  comfort  and  convenience.  It 
is  to  his  determination  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  wearisome 
formalities  by  which  he  was  encompassed  that  we  owe  those 
private  apartments  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Marble  Court, 
which,  while  lacking  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  works  of  his 
predecessor,  nevertheless  captivate  us  by  their  delicacy  and 
grace.  It  was  not,  however,  the  personality  of  the  King  which 
pervaded  those  pleasant  places.  The  predominant  partner  was 
the  enchantress  who,  ushered  into  the  world  as  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson,  was  as  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  during  a  rule  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  to  lure  the  monarchy  towards  ruin.  Whether  as 
the  fair  huntress  of  the  Forest  of  Senart,  or  the  masked  beauty 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  the  haughty  favourite  receiving  a 
Minister  of  State,  she  c£ist  a  spell  which  none,  not  even  those 
most  predisposed  against  her,  could  resist ;  and  to-day  as  she 
looks  down  from  those  famous  canvases  of  Nattier  and  Boucher 
stern  republicans  are  apt  to  forget  her  frailty  and  the  havoc  she 
wrought  in  France,  and  to  see  in  her  rather  the  patron  of  art, 
the  friend  of  Voltaire,  the  portioner  of  the  poor.  Under  her 
influence  the  King  forgot  his  duties  to  the  State,  and  became 
a  slave  to  indolence  and  vice.  Although  the  force  of  etiquette 
still  compelled  him  daily  to  go  through  the  form  of  getting  up 
in  the  morning  and  going  to  bed  at  night  in  the  bedroom  of 
State,  he  actually  slept  in  the  warmer  and  more  convenient 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cabinet  du  Conseil.  As  the 
years  passed  his  boredom  increased,  and  as  formerly  he  had 
forsaken  the  State  apartments  for  the  private  apartments,  so 
now  in  his  endeavours  to  emancipate  himself  from  ceremonial 
and  the  curiosity  of  courtiers  h§  passed  from  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  to  ‘  le  veritable  particuher  des  petits  cabinets.’  In  the 
place  of  duties  diversions  were  invented  for  him  :  night  excur¬ 
sions  on  the  roof,  concerts,  ballets,  theatrical  performances, 
in  which  Madame  de  Pompadour  played  the  leading  parts,  and 
all  the  infamies  of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs.  When  other  amusements 
failed  he  sought  relief  in  what  M.  Bertrand  has  called  ‘  le  jeu 
‘  des  appartements,  changeant  leur  affectation,  remaniant  leurs 
‘  interieurs,  demolissant  ici,  reconstruisant  li,  depensant  toujours.’ 
In  1752  the  splendours  of  the  Escalier  des  Ambassadeurs  were 
sacrificed  to  enlarge  the  apartment  of  Madame  Adelaide.  In 
the  following  year  the  opera  house  was  commenced.  Twenty 
years  later  part  of  Le  Vau’s  work  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Cour 
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Royale  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  temple 
after  Gabriel’s  design.  But  the  most  attractive  of  Louis  XV. ’s 
buildings  was  the  Little  Trianon  which  was  finished  a  few  years 
before  his  death  and  occupied  by  Madame  Dubarry. 

Under  Louis  XVI.  the  two  Trianons  were  handed  over  to 
Marie  Antoinette.  In  offering  them  the  King  is  reported  to 
have  said :  ‘  Ces  beaux  lieux  ont  toujours  ete  le  sejour  des 
‘  favorites  des  Rois,  consequemment  ce  doit  etre  le  votre.’  The 
writings  of  Rousseau  had  then  reached  their  greatest  vogue. 
Everyone  wished  to  return  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  Nature. 
And  as  ‘  la  nature  ne  plante  rien  au  cordeau  ’  the  formal  garden 
was  doomed.  The  craving  was  for  the  ‘  allees  tortueuses  et 
‘  irregulieres  bordees  de  bocages  fleuris  ’  of  the  gardens  of 
Clarens,  which  were  soon  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  Enghsh  garden 
at  Trianon.  Rousseau  had  imagined  the  havoc  which  the 
architect  ‘  highly  paid  to  spoil  nature  ’  would  have  created  in 
such  a  spot : 

‘  Les  beaux  alignements  qu’il  prendrait !  les  belles  allees  qu’il 
ferait  percer ! .  .  .  les  belles  charmilles  bien  dessinees,  bien  equarries, 
bien  contournees  !  ...  les  beaux  vases  de  bronze,  les  beaux  fruits 
de  pierre  dont  il  ornera  son  jardin  !  Quand  tout  cela  sera  execute, 
il  aura  fait  un  tres  beau  lieu,  dans  lequel  on  n’ira  guere  et  dont 
on  sortira  toujours  avec  empressement  pour  aller  chercher  la  cam- 
pagne.’ 

The  opportunity  had  now  come  for  the  Capability  Browns 
and  all  who  were  highly  paid  to  spoil  art  to  do  their  worst. 
The  Labyrinth  was  the  first  of  the  bosquets  to  suffer.  With  all 
its  beautiful  fountains  removed  it  became,  under  the  name  of 
the  Bosquet  de  la  Reine,  a  sufficiently  dreary  wilderness  to 
be  the  paradise  of  nature’s  devotees.  And  if  no  one  quite 
knew  what  nature  was,  they  were  soon  enlightened  when  in 
the  midst  of  the  Bosquet  des  Bains  d’ Apollon  the  earth,  under 
the  direction  of  Hubert  Robert,  belched  forth  pinchbeck  rocks 
with  convenient  niches  for  the  groups  of  the  god  and  his  nymphs. 
The  new  ideas  conformed  with  the  inclinations  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  who  hated  the  restrictions  of  her  position.  After  the 
catastrophe  of  the  diamond  necklace  to  which  her  imprudent 
abandonment  of  etiquette  had  indirectly  contributed,  she  with¬ 
drew  more  and  more  into  the  petits  cMnets  which  lay  hidden 
behind  the  apartments  of  State,  and  were  destined  to  play  a. 
part  in  the  terrible  drama  which  was  to  end  only  on  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  On  October  1,  1789,  the  unfortunate  banquet ' 
of  the  Guards  had  been  held  in  the  opera  house  of  the  palace. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th  the  Paris  mob,  furious  that  Versailles 
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should  feast  while  Paris  starved,  arrived  and  bivouacked  in  the 
streets.  At  about  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  Marie 
Antoinette  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  noise  beneath  her  windows, 
which  she  learnt  proceeded  from  the  women  on  the  terrace, 
A  few  minutes  later  the  noise  increased,  but  this  time  it  came 
from  within  the  palace  itself.  The  mob  had  found  an  un¬ 
guarded  gateway,  and  the  two  life-guards  at  the  foot  of  the 
Escalier  de  la  Reine  had  been  killed.  The  cry  ‘  Save  the  Queen !  ’ 
from  the  devoted  Miomandre,  who  held  the  mob  at  bay  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes,  came  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Hardly  had 
the  Queen  fled  from  the  room  before  the  door  was  forced.  When 
half  an  hour  later  Lafayette,  on  an  errand  of  life  or  death,  burst 
into  the  King’s  apartments,  the  punctiUous  chamberlain,  horrified 
at  such  a  violation  of  formaUty,  had  a  sudden  inspiration. 
‘  Monsieur,’  he  said,  ‘  le  Roi  vous  accorde  les  grandes  entries.’ 
It  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  dying  etiquette.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  the  Royal  Family  left  Versailles  never  to  return. 

It  is  not  easy  to  follow  all  the  vicissitudes  which  befell  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  the  years  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
A  suggestion  that  the  too  monarchical  name  of  Versailles  should 
be  changed  to  Berceau  de  la  Liberte  was  rejected  on  the 
groimd  that  ‘  le  mot  de  Versailles  presente  une  idee  de  verse- 
‘  ment  qui  rappelle  le  renversement  du  tr^me,’  and  that  the 
Convention  by  a  solemn  decree  having  declared  that  ‘  Ver- 
‘  sailles  ’  had  ‘  bien  merite  de  la  Patrie,’  the  name  must  be  re¬ 
tained  in  order  that  posterity  might  know  to  which  commune 
that  glorious  title  belonged.  In  1793  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  on  the  motion  of  Barrere,  decreed  the  establishment  in 
the  palace  of  a  central  school  for  the  department,  a  public 
library,  and  a  museum  of  French  art.  Towards  the  museum 
the  Louvre  contributed  all  its  pictures  of  the  French  school, 
receiving  in  exchange  ‘  La  Joconde  ’  and  the  masterpieces  of 
Titian,  which  had  decorated  the  King’s  apartments.  The  more 
valuable  pieces  of  furniture  had  been  taken  to  the  Tuileries 
immediately  after  October  6.  Others  were  sold  in  1796,  but 
the  greater  portion  was  disposed  of  in  seventeen  thousand  lots  at 
the  colossal  sale,  which  commenced  in  August  1793  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  whole  year.  In  1800,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the 
Versaillais,  part  of  the  palace  was  occupied  as  a  branch  of  the 
Invalides.  No  harm  appears  to  have  been  done,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  falling  into  a  terrible  state  of  dilapidation.  A  new 
era,  however,  commenced  with  the  Empire.  Napoleon  regretted 
that  the  Revolution,  which  had  destroyed  so  much,  had  not 
demolished  Versailles  and  so  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  ‘  tort  de  Louis  XIV.’  At  one  time  he  seems  to 
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have  had  an  idea  of  rebuilding ;  at  another  he  had  a  dream  of 
driving  away  all  the  nymphs  from  the  beautiful  bosquets  and 
replacing  them  by  ‘  panoramas  in  masonry  ’  of  all  the  battles 
which  had  made  the  French  arms  illustrious,  and  of  all  the 
capitals  which  had  been  entered.  Happily  these  terrible  pro¬ 
jects  came  to  nought,  and  Napoleon  contented  himself  with 
spending  considerable  sums  on  the  much-needed  repairs.  The 
canal,  which  had  become  a  swamp,  was  filled  with  water.  The 
reservoirs  were  replenished  and  the  fountains  again  began  to  play. 
If  Napoleon’s  work  at  Versailles  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficent, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Restoration,  under  which  a 
certain  number  of  tmign's  were  allotted  apartments  in  the 
palace.  After  the  manner  of  nomads  many  of  them  travelled 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  installed  in  the  garrets 
and  on  the  roofs ;  and  an  unpleasant  propensity  for  drying 
their  linen  at  the  windows  had  eventually  to  be  suppressed. 
The  enormous  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  buildings  was 
certainly  not  justified  by  such  base  uses,  and  the  destiny  of 
Versailles  remained  for  long  imcertain.  It  was  only  after  more 
than  forty  years  of  precarious  existence  that  its  future  was 
assured  under  the  Monarchy  of  July.  The  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  settle  the  question  of  the  new  Gvil  List  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  museum,  an  idea  which  it  has  been  seen 
originated  with  Barrt're.  But  the  credit  of  carrying  the  idea 
into  effect  and  preserving  the  palace  from  further  degradation 
and  possibly  destruction  is  due  to  Louis  Philippe.  His  wish 
was  that  Versailles  should  be  ‘  la  reunion  des  souvenirs  de  son 
‘histoire  et  que  les  monuments  de  toutes  nos  gloires  nationales 
‘y  fussent  deposes  et  environnes  ainsi  de  la  magnificence  de 
‘Louis  XIV.’  To  achieve  his  purpose  he  devoted  for  many 
years  all  his  leisure  and  nearly  all  the  resources  of  his  Gvil 
List.  He  discussed  and  drew  the  plans  of  all  the  rooms  and  all 
j  the  galleries.  He  fixed  the  place  which  was  to  be  assigned  to 
each  epoch  and  personage ;  and,  beUeving  that  everything 
which  was  honourable  ought  to  be  honoured,  he  did  his  work 
with  a  magnanimity  and  impartiality  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  Unhappily  in  his  zeal  for  the  museum  Louis 
Philippe  showed  too  httle  consideration  for  the  palace.  Much 
of  the  exquisite  decoration  of  the  Queen’s  state  bedroom  was 
sacrificed  to  make  room  for  historical  paintings.  The  apart¬ 
ments  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  as  well  as  those  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  were  mutilated  beyond  all  recognition.  The  internal 
reconstruction  of  the  two  wings  involved  the  loss  of  all  the  fine 
panelling  and  carving  which  had  adorned  the  apartments  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood ;  but,  as  the  upper  floors  were  little  better 
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than  a  labyrinth  of  minute  cells,  the  change  was  necessary  to 
fit  the  palace  for  its  new  role.  The  colossal  statues  which  had 
disfigured; the  Pont  de  la'^  Concorde  in  Paris  were  brought  to 
Versailles  to  disfigure  the  Cour  d’Honneur ;  and  to  make  good 
a  deficiency  in  numbers  others,  originally  ordered  by  Napoleon 
to  commemorate  four  generals  who  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle,  were  decapitated  and  transformed  into  Marshals  Mortier, 
Lannes,  Massena,  and  Jourdan.  But,  though  the  changes  were 
for  the  most  part  deplorable,  the  palace  was  preserved,  and 
after  years  of  labour  and  an  outlay  of  over  twenty  million 
francs  the  museum  was  opened  on  June  10,  1837. 

While  the  honour  of  establishing  the  museum  dedicated  to 
all  the  glories  of  France  belongs  to  the  Monarchy  of  July,  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  Third  Republic  to  undertake  the  work 
of  thoroughly  restoring  the  palace  and  gardens.  Apart  from 
the  outlay  on  maintenance  upwards  of  six  million  francs  have 
been  spent  on  additional  works  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  ravages  of  time  and  Louis  Philippe  are 
being  made  good,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  date  the  removal 
of  the  statues  in  the  forecourt  will  open  up  the  vista  of  diminish¬ 
ing  courts  as  they  appeared  in  the  ‘  great  days  of  Versailles.’ 
Architecture  has  been  described  as  petrified  music ;  but  Ver¬ 
sailles,  where  every  stone  evokes  a  souvenir  of  the  past,  is 
rather  petrified  history.  There  is  hardly  a  comer  which  has 
not  its  glorious  memory  or  touching  association  ;  and  amid  the 
groves  and  alleys,  which  once  echoed  with  the  merriment  of  the 
Court,  is  to  be  found  that  ‘  silence  fertile  en  belles  reveries  ’ 
which  Andre  Chenier  a  few  short  weeks  before  his  arrest  and 
execution  celebrated  in  imperishable  verse  : 

O  Versaille,  o  bois,  6  portiques, 

Marbres  vivants,  berceaux  antiques. 

Par  les  dieux  et  les  rois  Elysee  emibelli, 

A  ton  aspect,  dans  ma  pensee, 

Comme  sur  I’herbe  aride  une  fraiche  rosee, 

Coule  un  peu  de  calme  et  d’oubli. 

Les  chars,  les  royales  merveilles, 

Des  gardes  les  nocturnes  veilles. 

Tout  a  fui ;  des  grandeurs  tu  n’es  plus  le  sejour ; 

Mais  le  sommeil,  la  solitude, 

Dieux  jadis  inconnus,  et  les  arts  et  I’^tude, 
Composent  aujourd’hui  ta  cour. 
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Art.  VII.— HEINRICH  HEINE  :  EMOTION  AND  IRONY. 

1.  Dkhtungen.  Heinrich  Heine.  Ed.  Karpeles.  Vols.  I.  and 

II.  of  ‘  Gesammelte  Werke.’  Berlin,  1893. 

2.  Henri  Heine,  Poete.  Par  Jules  Legras.  Paris,  1897. 

3.  Henri  Heine,  Pensetir.  Par  Henri  Lichtenberger.  Paris, 

1905. 

^iRiTics  and  commentators  of  all  nations  have  gathered  in 
^  formidable  array  round  the  figure  of  Heinrich  Heine, 
critic,  journalist,  thinker,  revolutionary  and  satirist,  but  above 
all  and  through  all  poet,  ironist  and  emotionalist.  It  has  not 
often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  aesthetic  writer  to  become  in  his 
own  day  and  amongst  his  contemporaries  the  theme  of  criticism 
80  varied,  of  praise  so  enthusiastically  appreciative  and  of  dis¬ 
praise  so  vindictively  hostile.  Nor  do  opinions  clash  less  rudely 
to-day.  Born  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fifty 
years  have  gone  by  since  on  the  cold,  grey  February  morning  of 
1856  his  coffin  was  lowered  to  the  grave  in  the  Montmartre 
cemetery.  But  though  personal  rancours  might  be  supposed 
to  have  died  and  personal  resentments  to  have  been  long  for¬ 
gotten  in  that  half-century  of  years,  his  memory  would  still 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  resuscitating  old  hatreds,  and  as 
M.  Lichtenberger  states,  ‘  sa  gloire  est  aujourd’hui  encore 
‘vivement  discutee  et  Aprement  contestee  par  des  ennemis  qui 
‘n’ont  pas  desarme.’  Seldom  certainly  has  any  man,  apart 
from  Uterary  censure  and  applause,  possessed  a  more  emphatic 
talent  for  the  making  of  enemies,  nor  a  greater  gift,  in  the 
instances — somewhat  rare — when  it  pleased  him  to  exercise  it, 
for  attaching  to  himself  the  affection  of  his  fellows.  And  the 
love  he  inspired,  and  the  hate  no  less,  with  the  inveterate 
tendency  of  both  to  misestimate  the  importance  of  biographical 
detail,  have  overlaid  the  immense  mass  of  Heine  literature 
with  matter  superfluous  to  the  understanding  of  his  poetic 
genius. 

From  the  aesthetic  outlook  exhaustive  discussions  of  Heine’s 
pohtical,  social,  philosophical  or  religious  tendencies  are  of 
small  moment.  Moreover  for  foreigners  it  will  be  well  to  rele¬ 
gate  to  critics  of  German  nationality  the  discussion  of  his  place 
as  a  German  poet  amongst  German  poets  at  an  epoch 
in  the  developement  of  German  literature  when  romance 
was  showing  symptoms  of  decline,  when  Byron  was  a 
disease,  sentiment  endemic,  and  irony  a  fashion.  Heine  himself 
accepted  his  sobriquet  of  a  ‘  romantique  defroque.’  ‘  After 
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‘  striking  mortal  blows  at  the  enthusiasm  for  romantic  poetry 
‘  an  infinite  yearning  for  the  blue  flower  slid  unawares  into  my 
‘  soul  and  I  seized  the  magic  lute  and  sang  a  lay  wherein  I  aban- 
‘  doned  myself  to  every  fond  exaggeration  :  moonlight  ecstasy, 
‘  nightingale  frenzy  of  the  dear  old  fashion.’  He  sang,  he  adds, 
the  last  free  woodland  song  of  romanticism,  ‘  I  am  its  last  poet, 
‘  with  me  closed  the  old  lyrical  school,  with  me  began,  also, 
‘  the  new.’  ♦ 

From  the  aesthetic  outlook  likewise  foreigners  may  set  aside 
consideration  of  the  share  taken  by  Heine  in  political  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements.  So  far  as  the  poet’s  name  is  associated 
with  the  cause  of  liberty — for  him  always  an  international 
ideal  rather  than  a  geographical  or  political  principle — he  may 
have  played  his  part  well  or  ill  in  the  partisan  strifes,  the 
patriotic  aspirations,  the  race  animosities,  of  the  first  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  may  have  struck  fair  blows 
or  imfair,  indulged  sordid  resentments  or  generous  indignations, 
eacl  quality  has  often  its  converse  interpretation  ;  he  may  have 
wielded  the  sword  of  heroic  insurgency  or  shot  with  secret  and 
poisoned  arrows.  The  battlefields  of  public  ideals  leave  stains 
other  than  stains  of  blood  upon  the  hands  of  many  a  combatant. 
He  may  have  given  vent  to  unjustifiable  utterances,  or  kept,  no 
less  unjustifiably,  silence.  And  such  things  are  of  primary 
account  in  the  book  kept  by  the  recording  angel  of  poUtical, 
religious  and  social  contests.  But  where  literary  criticism  is 
concerned,  Heine’s  paradoxical  and  variable  opinions,  his  pro¬ 
clivities  to  Hegelianism  or  Saint-Simonianism,  his  theoretic 
sociaUstic  convictions  and  his  instinctively  anti-democratic 
tastes ;  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  his  recoil  from  the 
‘  grey  livery  of  equality,’  are  of  Uttle  interest  except  when 
they  affect  the  drift  and  germination  of  his  aesthetic  produc¬ 
tions.  Moreover  the  bulk  of  his  satirical  poems — with  their 
wit,  their  grossness  and  their  continual  allusions  to  contem¬ 
porary  persons  and  events,  to  current  political  and  literary 
controversies — will  rarely  attract  the  attention  of  general  readers 
belonging  to  alien  nationalities.  For  us  Heine  will  always 
remain  not  the  author  of  ‘  Atta  Troll,’  ‘  Deutschland  ’  or  the  shorter 
satirical  poems,  but  the  poet  of  the  inimitable  and  untrans¬ 
latable  love-ljrrics,  the  ironic-sentimentalist  of  the  ‘  Intermezzo,’ 
the  ‘  Heimkehr,’  and  the  ‘  Nordsee  ’  cycles,  the  ballad-writer  of 
the  ‘  Romanzen  ’  and  the  tragic  mocker,  lover,  and  mourner  of 
‘  Lazarus  ’  and  of  the  ‘  Letzte  Gedichte,’  written  during  the 
protracted  agony  of  his  long  years  of  dying. 
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Nor  is  it  necessary  to  attach  a  very  much  larger  measure  of 
importance  to  the  circumstances  of  his  private  fife  which  have 
given  occasion  both  to  bitter  moral  disparagements  and  to  eager 
apologies.  Critics  and  biographers  have  ascended  the  seat  of 
judgement  to  sum  up  the  evidence  for  an  adverse  verdict,  or  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  sacerdotal  prerogative  to  absolve  his 
many  offences.  We,  of  to-day,  may  perhaps  take  another  stand¬ 
point.  It  is  not  possible — let  it  be  at  once  conceded — to  ignore 
the  bias  given  to  his  art  by  the  moral  obliquities,  the  moral 
weaknesses,  the  egoisms,  the  self-indulgences,  of  a  temperament 
at  once  sensual  and  spiritual,  extravagantly  emotional  and  lucidly 
intellectual,  of  a  nature  swayed  alternately  by  the  visionary 
illusions  of  a  creative  ideality  and  by  the  clearest  possible  mental 
perception  of  the  total  lack  of  correspondence,  the  discrepancy 
and  the  ludicrous  incongruity  accentuated  in  his  poems, 
existing  between  his  visions  and  realities.  Allowing  this,  we 
may  nevertheless  leave  to  biographers  the  task  of  sifting 
the  old  scandals,  possibly  false,  tfie  old  truths  also,  which — 
according  to  the  wont  of  truths  dislocated  from  circumstance 
and  surroundings — are  often  more  libellous  than  scandal  itself. 
That  Heine  did  much  amiss  in  most  spheres  of  action,  private 
and  public,  few  would  be  at  pains  to  deny.  Certainly  not 
Heine,  who  advertised  his  misdoings  to  an  extent  that 
induces  doubt  in  the  genuineness  of  his  revelations.  In  his 
human  relationships  of  man  with  man — and  woman — he  was 
guilty  of  innumerable  blameworthy  deeds.  He  committed  not 
a  few  of  the  sins  of  poverty  and  dependence,  ignoble  sins  of 
insincerity  and  flattery  ;  he  took  as  a  right  gifts  he  extorted  from 
unwilling  or  inimical  donors,  and  his  acceptance  of  such  obliga¬ 
tions  apologists  may  extenuate  but  cannot  dignify.  In  becoming 
the  recipient  of  a  French  pension  he  deliberately  laid  himself  open 
to  charges  of  political  apostasy.  Not  less  did  he  sin  against 
his  own  affections.  He  set  up  poor  human  effigies  of  clay  to 
become  the  implacable  iconoclast  of  idols  who  had  never  aspired 
to  the  divinity  ascribed  to  them.  No  lover  refused  ever  took 
vengeance  on  his  loves  d’antan  with  keener  thrusts  of  vengeance  ; 
not  even  Musset  in  his  ‘  Nuits  ’  struck  the  woman  he  had  adored 
with  a  more  ruthless  hand.  And  the  iconoclast,  fulfilling  the 
nemesis  of  the  disillusioned  idealist,  became  in  turn  the  sceptic, 
asseverating  his  new  creed  of  infidelity  as  in  earlier  days  he  had 
bewailed  the  treasons  of  broken  faiths.  His  confessions  of 
ephemeral  passions  are  the  confessions  of  an  impenitent  made 
without  attempt  at  self-justification.  Their  records  are  scattered 
throughout  his  works  and  loudly  proclaimed  in  ‘  le  petit  recueil 
‘  libertin  “  Verschiedene,”  ’  interpreted  by  M.  Legras  as  ‘  une 
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‘  reaction  necessaire  chez  le  potte  qui  avait  pris  si  tragiquement 
‘  au  serieux  ses  “  jeunes  soufErances  ”  d’amour.’  ‘  II  a  cherch6 
‘  I’amouT  sensuel  et  sentimental  partout,  en  tout  lieu  toute 
‘  sa  vie  durant,’  is  the  uncompromising  statement  made  by 
M.  Lichtenberger.  The  statement  may  be  supplemented.  Acute 
suffering,  mental  and  physical,  aggravated  probably  by  imaginary 
grievances,  had  been  his  lot  from  his  youth  upwards ;  the 
condition  of  his  hyper-sensitive  nervous  system  culminated  in 
the  mortal  malady  of  a  ten  years’  martyrdom.  Remembering 
this,  it  is  permissible  to  rank  him  amongst  those  whose  indul¬ 
gence  in  emotional  dissipation  may  be  less  the  unrestrained 
gratification  of  base  passions  than  the  vain  pursuit  of  an  anodyne 
to  the  despairs  of  a  soul  fretted  by  disappointments  and  a  body 
fretted  by  the  continuous  pains,  depressions  and  discomforts  of 
nervous  ill  health.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  ascribed  in  part 
the  virulence  of  his  personal  attacks  and  animosities.  For  as  in 
love  so  in  other  relationships  of  affection,  in  comradeship,  in 
friendship,  no  ties  of  gratitude,  no  remembrances  of  old  kindness 
between  friend  and  friend,  fellow  and  fellow,  availed  to  bridle 
the  scathing  satires  of  his  tongue  and  pen.  His  Ucence  of 
invective  has  never,  in  justice  or  in  injustice,  been  outdone. 
The  revenge  of  ridicule,  of  merciless  parody,  he  took  on  all  who 
offended  lum  have  made  his  name  a  byword  of  unscrupulous 
vindictiveness.  Let  those  judge  him  who  are  equipped  with 
the  weapon  of  a  wit  which  scorched  and  seared  as  a  knife 
heated  white  in  the  fire.  ‘  Ich  babe  manchen  gekratzt,  manchen 
‘  gebissen,  und  war  kein  Lamm.  Aber  glaubt  mir,  jene 
‘  gepriesenen  Lammer  der  Sanftmut  wiirden  sich  minder  frommig 
‘  gebarden,  besassen  sie  die  Zahne  imd  die  Tatzen  des  Tigers.’  * 
So  runs  his  apology,  which  like  others  proffered  by  him — 
to  whom  the  use  of  the  sword  was  more  familiar  than  the  use  of 
the  shield — is  rather  an  attack  upon  the  failings  of  others  than 
a  defence  of  his  own. 

Thus  the  roll-call  of  his  offences  repeats  itself  in  studies, 
memoirs  and  biographies.  Side  by  side  with  it  runs  another 
record  of  a  different  nature.  As  a  poet  Heine  bequeathed 
to  the  world — the  world  of  Jew  and  Gentile — the  treasure  of  his 
genius ;  the  best  he  had  to  give  he  gave.  From  generation  to 
generation  his  songs  have  touched  countless  hearts,  have  brought 
to  the  simple  and  to  the  wise,  to  the  sad  as  to  the  happy,  to 
youth  with  its  onlooking  eyes  of  eagerness  and  hope,  to  age 
with  its  backward  gaze  and  spring-green  memories,  the  greatest 
gifts  art  can  bring  :  the  sense  of  quickened  emotion,  the  sense 


*  Nachwort  zum  Romancero. 
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of  a  keener  recognition  of  the  pulses  of  tenderness  and  passion 
that  beat  under  the  gross  material  semblances  of  men’s  prosaic 
life-days.  His  words  have  given  a  poet’s  voice  to  many  and 
many  of  those  ‘  sorrows  of  youth,’  which,  trivial  as  they  are, 
play  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  lives  of  the  mute  herd  of 
commonplace  men.  They  have  relumed  with  imaginative 
fires  many  a  smouldering  wick  and  sent  some  warm  breath  of 
vital  sweetness  into  hearts  grown  numb  with  years  and  sad¬ 
nesses.  He  has  raised — to  their  infinite  gain — the  sentiments 
and  feehngs  we  discard  too  lightly,  from  the  level  lands  to  set 
them  in  a  sun-coloured  atmosphere  where  dust  itself  is  trans¬ 
figured  and  glorified.  He  has  strewn  the  sandy  and  parched 
thoroughfares  of  desert  places  with  the  ‘  rot’  und  blaue  Blumen  ’ 
which  the  reaper  casts  away  as  useless,  but  with  which  the  httle 
country  girl — the  winder  of  garlands — wreathes  her  head  as 
she  hurries  to  dance  with  her  lover  where  the  music  sounds.* 
And  the  beauty  of  art  he  attained,  seeking  perfection  with  infinite 
and  patient  toil  of  brain,  is  to  myriads  of  men  and  women 
a  Uving  fount  of  delight,  a  well-spring  of  ever  renewed  emotional 
pleasure.  All  this  and  more  also  he  has  done ;  he  had  utterly 
ignoble,  he  had  also  noble  passions ;  he  had  great  unfaiths,  he 
had  also  great  beliefs.  For  those  beliefs  he  strove  vehemently, 
nor  was  it  an  idle  boast  when  he  wrote  as  refrain  to  the  ‘  Hymnus,’ 
in  the  ‘  Letzte  Gedichte  ’ — ‘  Ich  bin  das  Schwert,  ich  bin  die 
‘Flamme.’  He  did  amiss — all  we  as  sheep  (he  rather  in  the 
guise  of  some  less  innocuous  animal)  have  gone  astray.  Yet 
for  some  at  least  of  his  sins  he  atoned.  If  he  strayed  into 
more  miry  places  than  others  among  his  fellows,  above  them 
he  suffered ;  and  he  bore  his  suffering  with  a  fortitude  never 
outrivalled.  Crippled,  paralysed,  tortured  with  pain,  he  showed 
to  the  end  the  ‘  besoin  de  s’oublier  lui-meme  pour  faire  plaisir 
‘  aux  autres.’  f  He  eliminated  every  phrase  that  could  betray  his 
condition  from  his  letters  to  his  mother,  lest  the  knowledge 
should  sadden  her  old  age.  The  lack  of  common  kindliness,  the 
callous  indifference  of  the  Paris  grisette,  with  whom  in  solici¬ 
tude  for  her  welfare  he  had  legalised  his  connexion,  never 
lessened  his  anxiety  for  her  future.  ‘  Quoi  qu’on  ait  dit,  il  n’a 
‘  pas  6te  6goiste  avec  personne  ’ — the  bold  statement  of  Mme. 
de  Krinitz  is  partly  corroborated  by  these  and  other  kindred 
facts.  J  Moreover  his  courage,  the  heroic  triumph  of  spirit, 

*  No.  11,  Epilog.  Nordsee,  Cyclus  II. 

t  ‘  Les  Derniers  Jours  de  Henri  Heine.’  Camille  Selden.  Paris,  1884. 

t  See  also  p.  112  of  ‘Portraits  et  Souvenirs  Litteraires.’ 
Theophile  Gautier.  Paris,  1875. 
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intellect  and  sympathy  over  the  martyrdom  of  nerve  and  sense, 
may  go  far  to  expiate  the  misliving  of  earlier  days.  It  gives 
in  truth  to  the  famous  exclamation  of  the  dying  mocker — the 
jester  whose  jests  were  uttered  on  the  rack — ‘  Dieu  me  par- 
‘  donnera — c’est  son  metier  ’  a  significance  superficial  criticism 
has  missed.  It  was  the  challenge  of  the  gladiator,  ‘  un  vaincu 
‘  de  la  vie,’  fallen  in  the  arena,  to  the  divine  Caesar  who  ordains 
the  games. 

*®sthetically  Heine’s  poems  remain  a  typical  example  of 
the  Hterary  expression  of  emotionaUsm — an  emotionaUsm 
of  sense,  imagination  and  sentiment,  to  which  an  acute 
intellectuality  gave  the  edge  of  a  knife.  Few  writers  have 
impregnated  their  work  more  deeply  with  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  personaUty,  and  whether  narrative,  descriptive, 
pictorial,  reflective  or  purely  lyrical,  the  profoundly  mournful 
pessimism  of  the  poet’s  outlook  is  stamped  on  every  page.  From 
first  to  last  his  verse-writings  are  one  long  confession  of  defeat, 
a  reiterated  assertion  that 

.  .  .  .  ‘  Das  ist  das  los. 

Das  Menschenlos  : — was  gut  und  gross 
Und  schon,  das  nimmt  ein  schlechtes  Ende.’  * 

His  songs  are  one  long  cry  of  distress,  broken  with  anger, 
vibrating  with  mockery ;  they  are  threaded  with  a  hopelessness 
that  takes  refuge  in  levity  and  a  passion,  which,  as  if  ashamed 
of  its  barren  impotence,  puts  on  the  ribald  cap  and  bells  of  the 
professed  wit  and  licensed  humorist. 

Despite,  however,  certain  uniformities  of  temper  and  stand¬ 
point,  Heine’s  art  underwent  many  changes,  veering  from  an 
art  dictated  almost  solely  by  the  excited  fantasies  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  an  art  coloured,  if  not  moulded,  by  a  keen  apprehension 
of  reality  born  of  intimate  contact  with  men  and  women.  In 
his  youth  life  exterior,  practical,  actual  and  material,  might 
be  said  to  exist  for  him  merely  as  a  running  commentary 
on  fife  imaginative,  illusory,  and  visionary.  His  youth  had 
been  a  youth  of  restless  and  broken  aims.  At  war  with  his 
surroundings,  in  constant  antagonism  to  the  purposes  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  commercial  and  shopkeeping  classes,  to  which 
he  belonged  by  birth  and  extraction,  scarcely  less  out  of  harmony 
with  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  many  provincial  univer¬ 
sities  where  in  turn  he  pursued  uncongenial  studies,  he  took 


*  Letzte  Gedichte,  No.  42,  ‘  Such  is  the  lot,  the  lot  of  man.  That 
which  is  great,  good  and  beautiful  comes  to  an  ill  ending.’ 
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spiritual  sanctuary  in  the  dreamlands  of  fancy.*  ‘  Son  of  Folly, 

‘  dream  ever  thy  dream  when  the  pulse  of  the  heart  is  full. 

‘  But  never  in  life  seek  the  similitude  of  that  which  thou  hast 
‘  dreamt.’ 

For  every  artist  ‘  there  are  ideal  events  which  run  parallel 
with  the  real  ones,’  t  and  the  tissue  of  life  is  necessarily  woven 
with  a  double  thread.  And  each  artist  according  to  his  nature, 
perhaps  even  more  according  to  his  age,  starts  his  aesthetic 
work  from  one  or  the  other  plane.  He  transposes  the  ideal  into 
the  real,  or,  contrariwise,  translates  the  real  into  the  ideal. 
For  the  grown  man  the  real,  an  actual  occurrence,  an  episode  of 
sensation  or  experience,  is  more  often  than  not  the  source  whence 
the  idealising  faculty  draws  its  material.  In  youth  the  process 
is  not  seldom  reversed.  The  aesthetic  imagination,  untrammelled 
by  any  misgivings  concerning  the  verisimilitude  of  its  counter¬ 
feits,  forestalls  realities,  forestalls  experience  and  experiment, 
forestalls,  one  can  scarcely  say  in  what  it  does  not  forestall, 
the  slow  march  of  time.  Actual  events  of  the  ‘out-world,’ 
actual  events  of  the  ‘in-world,’  the  passions  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  objective  causes,  the  feelings  evoked  by  the  catastrophes 
life  brings,  come  as  tardy  embodiments  of  pre-existing  formulas 
present  to  the  imagination.  Present,  moreover,  in  more  than 
their  life-vigour.  The  consciousness  of  imaginative  present¬ 
ments  is  indubitably  more  vivid  and  less  distracted  by  the 
inconsistencies  of  outward  objects  than  any  consciousness  of 
actualities.  Youth,  under  the  spell  of  its  fantasies,  discovers 
continents  long  before  its  ship  reaches  their  distant  shores.  For 
youth  the  echo — so  to  say — anticipates  the  voice,  and  the 
substance  can  but  tardily  fill  in  the  pattern  already  outlined. 

With  Heine,  in  his  earlier  days,  the  episodes  of  the  passing 
hour  seem  to  have  toiiched  him  only  in  so  far  as  they  coincided 
with  the  trend  of  visionary  conceptions.  His  imagination 
constructed  the  drama  of  his  heart,  of  his  passions,  on  the  plane 
of  the  ideal ;  he  induced  realities,  with  some  pressure  applied 
to  malleable  facts,  to  perform  the  play  upon  the  theatre  stage  of 
fife.  Yet — from  this  the  irony  of  the  poet  derived  its  sting — 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  the  performance.  His 
clear  judgement  of  ‘  things  as  they  are  ’  was  unperturbed,  he 
could  stand  by,  could  observe  each  default  and  survey  the  process 

*  ‘  Sohn  der  Thorheit !  traume  immer, 

Wenn  dir’s  Herz  im  Busen  schwillt ; 

Doch  im  Leben  suche  nimmer 
Deines  Traumes  Ebenbild.’ 

Deutschland :  Ein  Traum  (Junge  Leiden). 

t  Novalis. 
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where  life  parodied  the  dream.  In  his  own  multiple  personality 
he  was  at  once  playwright,  actor,  audience,  and  critic. 

I. 

The  ‘  Traumbilder,’  ♦  with  the  song-cycle  immediately  following 
them,  indicate,  in  an  art  still  uncertain  of  its  resources,  the  scale 
and  key  of  Heine’s  powers  of  emotional  expression.  A  romantic, 
he  is  wending  his  way  towards  the  school  of  reason,  and  seeking 
in  irony  the  saving  grace  of  sentiment.  During  the  period  whose 
emotional  record  is  preserved  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  ‘  Buch 
‘  der  Lieder,’  the  pre-eminence  of  the  ideal,  the  subordination 
of  the  critical,  faculties  are  manifest.  Yet,  even  here,  in  ‘  Traum¬ 
bilder  ’  and  ‘  Lieder,’  if  ‘  Dein  ganzes  Leben  war  nur  ein  Traum,’  f 
all  his  dreams  were,  for  him,  hfe.  They  were  visions  haunted 
by  the  echoes  of  derisive  laughter.  There  is  no  sweetness  from 
which  he  does  not  distil  some  venom  as  he  passes  on  from  the 
days  of  faith  to  the  years  of  disbelief,  from  the  days  of  insecure 
hopes  to  the  years  of  undiluted  pessimism  and  despair.  Under 
our  eyes  he  becomes  the  prey  of  disillusion,  the  victim  of  disen¬ 
chantment,  imtil  he  has  reached  that  farthest  bound  of  scepticism 
where  his  heart  cannot  believe  in  what  his  reason  tells  him  is 
true.  He  dreams  to  the  end,  but  he  is  of  that  ill-starred  race 
of  dreamers  who — to  their  sorrow — know  that  they  are  dream¬ 
ing,  whose  inexorable  sense  of  fact  never  abandons  its  hand¬ 
hold  for  an  hour,  dissipating  at  the  birth  every  trance  of  hope, 
anticipating  in  joy’s  first  rapture  every  satiety  of  possession, 
every  inevitable  treason  of  change. 

‘  Die  holden  Wiinsche  bliihcu, 

Und  welken  wieder  ab, 

Und  bluhen  und  welken  wieder— 

So  geht  es  bis  ans  Grab.’  J 

The  literary  developements  follow,  as  shadow  to  substance, 
the  emotional  and  spiritual  developements  of  Heine’s  complex 
nature,  and  these  followed  their  predestined  course.  His 
commentators  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  part  played  by  his 
mother  in  determining  the  bent  of  his  mind.  But  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  weight  of  external  influences — intellectual  or 
sentimental — that  go  to  the  making  of  a  poet.  Mme.  Heine, 

*  Buch  der  Lieder. 

t  Traum  und  Leben,  No.  22,  Romanzen  (Buch  der  Lieder). 

X  Neuer  Friihline,  No.  40  (Neue  Gedichte).  ‘All  fair  desires 
blossom  and  fade,  blossom  again  and  again  wither.  So  life  passes 
even  to  the  grave.’ 
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learned,  cultured  and  a  sane  philosopher  of  reason,  ‘  a 
‘severe  deist  with  a  distaste  for  sentiment,  scientific  theories 
‘  of  education  and  practical  ambitions,’  *  did  what  she  could  to 
stimulate  her  son’s  intellect  at  the  expense  of  his  imagination, 
and  he  may  have  owed  in  part  to  her  training  the  mental  lucidity 
and  acute  critical  judgement  of  later  years.  In  the  ‘  Buch  der 
‘  Lieder  ’  however  his  first  poems  (the  ‘  Traumbilder  ’)  drew  their 
inspiration  solely  from  the  spirit  of  morbid  romanticism,  with 
its  extravagance  of  fantasy  and  melodramatic  pictorialism ;  its 
abuse  of  imagery  and  its  sensational  supernaturalism.  His 
poems  of  the  second  group,  his  first  ‘  Lieder  ’  cycle,  are  merely 
an  early  essay  in  the  genre  he  afterwards  perfected  of  senti¬ 
mental  autobiography. 

And  Heine  is,  from  first  to  last,  the  theme  of  his  l3rrical 
art.  Others,  poets  of  his  time,f  Muller,  EichendorfE,  were  wont, 
as  also  Goethe,  Uhland  and  others,  ‘  Lieder  aus  bestimmten 
Rollen  heraus  zu  dichten.’  Muller  speaks  in  the  person  of  a 
miller-lad,  others  assumed  the  mask  of  shepherds,  fishermen, 
musicians,  and  confessed  their  loves,  joys,  and  sorrows  under 
the  thin  disguise  of  these  fictitious  personalities.  Heine  had  no 
mind — nor  perhaps  modesty — for  such  expedients  :  ‘  nie  dichtete 
‘  er  aus  fremden  Rollen  heraus — jedes  Gesicht  das  er  macht  hat 
‘  er  in  dem  Spiegel  probirt.’  He  wore  his  own  face  as  a  mask. 
It  was,  as  truth  oft«n  proves,  the  most  effectual  disguise ;  no 
man  ever  penetrated  beneath  it. 

The  ‘Traumbilder’  reflect  the  sentimental  experiences  of 
his  first  youth.  He  has  told  the  story  of  his  attachment  to  ‘  das 
‘  rote  Sefchen  ’  in  his  memoirs,  written'some  forty  years  after. 
He  has  painted  the  picture  of  the  girl’s  strange  white  beauty, 
of  the  blood-red  hair  and  the  small  throat  knotted  in  its  coils, 
of  the  small  hands  that  grasped  the  fatal  sword  of  her  ancestry 
of  pubUc  headsmen,  and  of  the  lips  that  sang  the  wild  old  spell- 
song  of  death.  J  Heine  as  a  sixteen- year-old  dreamer  had,  no 
doubt,  demanded  a  first  love  less  suggestive  of  the  common 
light  of  day  than  the  bourgeois  loves  of  German  student  life,  and 
stamping  here  as  elsewhere  the  nightmares  of  his  maladif 
fantasy  upon  the  world  around,  he  had  wrought  red  Sefchen 
into  the  likeness  of  these  mental  images.  It  comes  to  us  with  no 
surprise  to  learn  that  Josepha’s  voice  strangely  resembled  his. 
‘When  she  spoke,  I  sometimes — with  a  shock — believed  that 

*  Memoiren  (translated  by  T.  W.  Evans). 

t  ‘Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Litterstur’  von  Wilhelm  Scherer. 
Berlin,  1887. 

t  Memoiren. 
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‘  it  was  myself  I  heard  speaking,  and  when  she  sang  I  remem- 
‘  bered  the  dreams,  where  dreaming  in  the  same  fashion  I  heard 
‘  myself  sing.’  ♦  And  the  Sefchen  episode,  in  his  memoirs, 
possibly  bore  as  much  or  as  little  relation  to  fact  as  the  account 
he  gives  elsewhere  of  the  incident  transfigured  in  the  Kevlaar 
ballad,  f  ‘  The  material  of  this  poem  is  not  entirely  mine.  .  . .’ 
When  he  was  a  small  boy  at  school,  he  relates,  he  had  a  school¬ 
mate  who  often  told  him  how  his  mother  had  offered  a  waxen 
foot  to  Our  Lady  of  Kevlaar  and  how  thereby  his  lameness  was 
healed.  He  tells  how  he  had  again  talked  with  the  lad, 
grown  into  a  student,  and  how  the  student  had  said,  some¬ 
what  earnestly,  that  it  was  a  waxen  heart  which  should  now  be 
offered  on  his  behalf.  And  some  time  later,  as  the  Kevlaar 
pilgrims  passed  by,  Heine  saw  in  very  truth  the  heart-sick  student, 
pale  and  sad,  following  in  the  long  procession.  J  Both  anecdotes 
read  as  creative  inventions  of  the  poet’s  brain.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  vague  terror  inspired  by  the  child  of  that  sinister  lineage, 
to  an  attachment  which  ‘  threw  its  blood-crimson  shadows 
‘  over  my  young  fife  and  thoughts,’  he  is  pleased  to  attribute 
the  grim  and  sombre  colouring  of  those  vivid  pictorial  dreams 
whose  strength  lies  in  the  realistic  quality  of  their  wildest 
fantasies. 

But  whether  the  real  Sefchen  evoked  the  ‘  Traumbilder,’  or 
whether  the  visionary  atmosphere  which  enfolded  the  poet  cast 
its  transfiguring  glamour  upon  Sefchen — boyhood  for  Heine 
was  over ;  ‘  le  mal  amour  ’  was  henceforth  to  abide  with  him  as  a 
lifelong,  and  an  incurable,  malady.  Untamed,  imtaught,  a  child 
of  fear  and  solitude,  Sefchen  heads  the  list  of  passions,  tragic 
or  frivolous,  chronicled  in  his  songs,  heads  the  list  ending  with 
the  name  of  ‘  la  Mouche  ’  (Mme.  de  Krinitz),  whose  sympathy, 
intelligence  and  gaiety,  whose  charm  of  youth  and  grace,  brought 
the  last  ray  of  sunlight  into  the  poet’s  deathroom,  and  to  whom, 
with  all  his  old  sweetness  and  with  a  tenderness  from  which  the 
old  mockery  was  well-nigh  eliminated,  Sefchen’s  sometime 
lover,  with  failing  hand  and  evergreen  genius,  addressed  his 
last  stanzas — again  a  ‘  Traumbild  ’ — of  love  and  death  and 
leave-taking. 

Nevertheless  Sefchen,  so  far  as  his  ‘  Traumbilder  ’  can 
be  interpreted,  has  Uttle  place  in  them.  They  belong  to  a 
numerous  series  of  conceptions  suggesting  the  vague  horrors  of 
opium  or  fever  sleep,  and  recalling  the  macabre  sensationalism 
of  the  finest  work  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Heine  had  wound  a 


*  Memoiren.  f  Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevlaar  (Buch  der  Lieder). 
t  Note  to  the  edition  of  1822. 
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romance  of  death  round  the  figure  of  the  executioner’s  daughter, 
round  her  blood-drunken  sword,  animated  by  a  thirst  which, 
like  the  craving  of  human  hearts,  could  only  be  assuaged  in  the 
grave.  This  atmosphere  of  spiritual  sensationalism,  none  the 
less  haunting  for  occasional  lapses  into  harsh  mockery,  tints 
all  the  ‘  Dreams.’  In  them,  too,  the  angered  despair  of  love 
betrayed — soon  to  become  the  master-theme  of  his  lyrics — is  the 
dominant  note  of  phantasmal  ballads,  where  life  and  death, 
dreams  and  waking,  hallucination  and  sight,  are  mingled  in  grim 
pantomime,  where  the  Death-Maiden  washes  the  shroud,  hammers 
the  coffin,  delves  the  grave  ;  or  the  dead  dancers,  with  laughter 
and  shouting,  sing  each  their  love-stories  while  the  spectral 
fiddler  fiddles  his  mad  tunes  seated  on  the  graveyard  headstone  ; 
or  when,  again,  in  the  well-known  ‘  Nacht  lag  auf  meinen  Augen,’  * 
the  dead  lover,  asleep  in  his  earth-bed,  dreams  his  dream 
of  the  resurrection  dawn.  Here  the  workmanship  belongs  to 
the  finished  period  of  Heine’s  art.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  con¬ 
densed  dramatic  narrative,  the  incoherence  appropriate  to 
dream-impressions  is  absent,  it  has  neither  symbolism,  imagery 
or  rhetoric,  its  force  lies  in  the  directness  and  precision  of  state¬ 
ment  and  the  completeness  of  structural  form.  The  stanzas 
are  mainly  (the  device  is  common  to  many  of  Heine’s  ballad 
poems)  in  terse  dialogue.  Heinrich  (Heine  uses  no  pseudonym) 
lies  in  his  grave,  lead  on  his  lips,  night  on  his  eyes.  His  love 
knocks  without.  Comes  her  question,  ‘  Wilt  thou  not  rise  ? 
‘  the  Resurrection  Day  dawns.’  Three  times  he  proffers  excuse. 
Hk  eyes  are  blind — he  has  wept  away  sight.  His  heart  bleeds — 
her  thorn-word  pierced  it.  Also  he  shot  himself  through  the 
head — when  she  was  stolen  from  him.  Three  times  she  answers 
his  several  pleas.  She  will  kiss  light  back  to  his  blindness  ;  her 
hand  on  his  heart  shall  stanch  its  wound  and  her  hair  shall 
bind  his  bleeding  brows.  The  dialogue  ends — he  will  arise 
and  go  to  her.  But  as  he  rises  the  fierce  blood-streams  break 
forth  anew  and — the  dream  is  over.  Thus  Heine  formulates 
with  exceeding  bitterness  his  creed  of  the  grave  from  which 
there  is  no  resurrection :  the  grave  of  the  dead  heart. 

So  phantom  follows  phantom,  revenant  revenant : 

‘  Da  hab’  ich  viel’  blasse  Leichen 
Beach woren  mit  Wortesmacht. 

Sie  wollen  nun  nicht  mehr  weichen 
Zuriick  in  die  alte  Nacht.’  | 


•  Traumbilder,  No.  10. 

t  Ibid.  No.  12.  ‘  I  conjured  up  many  pallid  ghosts — now  are 
they  resolved  never  more  to  return  into  the  old  night.’ 
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His  preoccupation  with  death  is  incessant.  It  is  so  persistent 
that  the  picture  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  world  of  the 
dead  where — by  virtue  of  a  constant  craving  for  communion 
with  the  grave’s  pale  inmates — Heine  moves  as  an  apparition, 
a  ghost  of  the  living  who  has  incontinently  and  prematurely 
overstepped  the  barriers  of  mortaUty.  It  possessed  him, 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  premonition  of  that  death  in  hfe  which 
awaited  him.  ‘  Je  n’ai  jamais  vraiment  aime  que  des  statues 
‘  ou  des  mortes,’  he  once  said,  and  in  the  famous  Walpurgisnacht 
procession  of  the  ‘  Wild  Hunt  ’  *  where  the  jeering  burlesque 
of  the  satire  rings  with  terror,  he  elects  for  love  of  loves  ‘  die 
‘  tote  Judin,’  she  who  bears  for  ever  the  Baptist’s  head  in  her 
soft  hands.  Heart-shaped  are  her  Ups — the  lips  that  laugh  while 
men  bleed — he  knows  her  laughter !  It  was,  maybe,  ill  done, 
that  beheading  of  her  beloved — yet  the  poet  loves  her  above 
all  women.  Night  by  night  he  will  ride  with  Herodias,  and,  when 
night  is  over,  day  by  day  he  will  sit  weeping  by  her  grave  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  where  she  rests  from  kissing  and  laughter  and 
madness,  and  from  her  ghastly  ball-play.  And  they,  the  aged 
men  who  pass  by,  shall  say  of  him,  ‘  Lo !  he  weeps  because  the 
‘  Temple  is  overthrown  and  the  city  also  :  the  city  of  Jerusalem.’ 

Heine  and  life  were  at  variance.  Sickness,  with  all  the 
thought-tendencies  of  a  sick  man,  tainted  his  soul.  Even  as 
a  singer  of  love  and  youth  he  gave  expression  not  to  a  vital 
impulse  but  to  what  soon  became  an  inveterate  obsession  of 
passion  present  or  remembered.  He  never  sought  so  much 
as  to  diversify  either  his  subject  or  his  treatment  of  his 
subject.  In  the  first  youthful  sequence  of  Love-Lieder  f  he 
fixed  in  some  sort  the  structure,  and  indicated,  also  tenta¬ 
tively,  the  emotional  area  of  the  lyrical  ideal  perfected  in 
the  ‘  Intermezzo  ’  and  ‘  Heimkehr.’  Choosing  the  simplest  of 
conventional  metres,  he  asserted  triumphantly  the  complex 
individuahty  of  his  genius.  The  simplest  of  human  passions, 
strung  on  a  thread  of  commonplace  narrative,  ‘  Es  ist  eine  alte 
‘  Geschichte,’  sufficed  as  material  for  a  lyric  art  whose  originality 
discarded  all  forced  eccentricities  of  feeUngs  and  all  chaotic 
incoherences  of  form.  The  ‘  Lieder  ’  of  1817-21,  the  ‘  Intermezzo’ 
poems,  the  less  cohesive  sequences  of  the  ‘  Heimkehr,’  are  one 
and  all  of  the  nature  of  a  diary  of  emotional  moods  and  episodes. 
Things  great  or  small,  intellectual,  imaginative  or  moral,  outside, 
above  or  around  the  sphere  of  his  feehngs,  do  not  exist  for 
the  poet  of  the  ‘  Buch  der  Lieder.’  With  Heine  every  poem  is 
intimately  and  inseverably  personal.  Every  sentiment,  passion, 

*  Atta  Troll.  Cap.  xviii. 


t  Buch  der  Lieder. 
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emotion,  is  a  fraction,  howsoever  trivial  and  ephemeral,  of  his 
personal  vitaUty.  Every  song  has  been  vecu,  each  is  an  experi¬ 
ence.  What  has  not  been  lived  he  has  left  unwritten.  They  are 
bounded  strictly  by  the  compass  of  his  temperament ;  his  imagi¬ 
nation  forms  no  image  save  of  its  own  clay,  creates  only  what  it 
possesses.  Beyond  the  area  of  what  has  touched  his  sensitive 
nerves,  kindled  love  or  hate,  moved  to  tears  or  laughter,  evoked 
a  sensation  or  stimulated  an  instinct,  nothing  counts  in  his  life’s 
reckoning.  Nature  itself — except  in  the  ‘  Nordsee  ’  cycles — rarely 
appears  in  his  work  otherwise  than  as  a  scene  set  for  the  enacting 
of  his  heart-dramas.  May  is  the  decor  de  th'dtre  for  the  birth  of 
love  and  hope  ;  autumn  a  frame  for  joys  that  fade ;  snowfall  is 
the  winding-sheet  of  passions  passed.  And  as  an  incarnation  of 
sesthetic  egoism,  all  the  cycles  are  dyed  deep  with  the  intense 
mournfulness  of  his  constitutional  melancholy.  Yet  if  he  strikes 
but  one  note  it  is  a  note  to  which  human  nature  responds  with 
echoes  infinite  in  variety  as  the  hearts  of  men. 

This  constitutional  melancholy  was,  one  may  conjecture, 
the  true  source  of  all  those  love  despairs  and  love  sorrows  he 
chronicles.  He  was  bom  without  capacity  for  happiness. 

‘  Verwundet  dich  nicht  frerade  Hand 
So  musst  du  selber  dich  verletzen.’  * 

He  entered  the  arena  with  dejection,  grief,  hopelessness,  at 
his  heart,  and  life  provided — it  is  her  wont — a  sad  soul  with 
occasions  for  sadness.  She  fitted  her  shafts  to  his  self-wrought 
wounds ;  he  held  the  burning  glass  in  his  hand  to  catch  and 
concentrate  the  rays  that  scorch  and  shrivel  and  consume  joy. 

In  this  unity  of  atmosphere  and  personaUty  each  lyric 
bears  its  varying  stamp  of  a  memory  stirred,  or  a  sentiment 
awakened.  The  sweetness  of  new-born  desire,  the  freshness 
of  hope,  the  light  extravanganza  of  a  randonnee ;  tenderness 
of  worship,  ecstasy  of  soul,  rapture  of  sense ;  exaggeration 
caricaturing  itself  in  gay  mockery ;  passion  laying  its  finger 
on  the  Ups  that  profane  ;  each  varying  mood  finds  in  turn 
expression.  Then  grief  enters.  The  great  lily  has  sounded  its 
sanctusf — the  sanctus  of  love’s  mysteries — it  has  sounded 
too,  unheard,  love’s  passing  bell.  Anger  supplants  longing, 
despair  displaces  reverence.  The  venom  of  the  asp,  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  aloe,  the  resentment  of  hope  betrayed,  filter  their 
poison  into  every  song,  and  his  tears  are  the  tears  that  stain. 

*  Ruhelechzend  (Letzte  Gedichte,  1853-56).  ‘If  a  stranger’s 
hand  wounds  not,  so  must  thine  own  hand  wound  thee.’ 

I  Lyrisches  Intermezzo.  No.  7. 
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Yet  anger  is  as  unstable  as  joy,  the  gauze  of  sleep  and  dreams 
brings  to  the  senses  new  languors  of  love  possessed,  new  anodynes 
of  drowsy  illusion  to  love  betrayed.  And  each  song,  be  it  always 
remembered,  lends  values  to  the  songs  that  precede  or  follow  it, 
and  each  imparts  to  all  some  atmosphere  of  sentiment,  some 
accent  of  colour,  without  which  the  msthetic  beauty  of  the 
whole  sequence  loses  a  large  measure  of  its  significance. 

While  in  the  ‘  Intermezzo  ’  the  unity  of  theme  is  unbroken, 
the  ‘  Heimkehr  ’  lyrics  reflect  the  moods  not  of  a  single  love  but 
of  many  passenger-loves.  For  among  the  poems  of  remem¬ 
brance,  lyrics  clearly  referring  to  the  first,  and  in  some  curious 
sense  the  permanent,  passion  of  Heine’s  life,  there  are  others 
interspersed  which,  as  clearly,  relate  to  episodes  of  wandering 
affections  as  well  as  to  his  second  serious  attachment  to  the 
younger  sister  of  his  first  love.  Moreover,  the  ‘  Heimkehr,’  with 
its  many  songs  of  regret  and  sadness,  has  many  a  song 
of  forgetting.  The  assurance,  ‘  Neuer  Friihling  giebt  zuriick.  Was 
‘  der  Winter  dir  genommen,’  *  was  no  empty  figure  of  speech. 
Days  and  moods  of  despair  may  and  do  return,  but  a  heart 
once  reset  will  reset  again,  and  Heine’s  ship — howsoever  wrecked 
— will  reach  the  shore.  ‘  Das  alles,  meine  Siisse,  1st  mir  schon 
einmal  geschehn.’  f  And  a  further  spiritual  transformation 
has  been  effected  in  the  diary  of  his  sentimental  experiments. 
He  has  entered  the  emotional  phase  of  ‘  le  scepticisme  senti- 
‘  mentale.’  He  would  persuade  us  that  his  despairs  are 
those  of  the  comedian ;  he  would  induce  his  audience  to 
believe  that  his  misery  was  the  misery  of  an  actor  who  spends 
his  days  in  counterfeit  agonies.  There  was  no  doubt  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  assertions ;  he  was,  maybe,  an  actor 
throughout,  but  the  part  he  played  was  his  own. 

‘  Ach  Gott !  im  Scherz  und  unbewusst 
Sprach  ich,  was  ich  gefuhlet ; 

Ich  hab’  mit  dem  Tod  in  der  eignen  Brust 
Den  sterbenden  Fechter  gespielet.’  J 

And  as  the  ‘  Lieder  ’  draw  to  their  close  the  exhaustion  and 
satiety  of  passion,  the  emptiness  of  wit,  resolve  themselves 
into  the  home-sickness  for  rest  and  death ;  sleep  and  dreams 
come  back  to  the  poet  as  the  only  and  ultimate  good. 

*  Heimkehr.  No.  49.  ‘  A  new  spring  restores  what  winter  stole 
from  thee.’ 

t  Ibid.  No.  58.  ‘  All  this,  sweetheart  mine,  has  befallen  me 

before  !  ’ 

J  Ihid.  No.  47.  ‘  Ah  God !  in  jest  and  imawares  I  spoke  the 

truth  of  the  heart.  With  death  in  my  breast  I  played  the  dying 
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‘  Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kiihle  Nacht, 

Das  Leben  ist  der  schwiile  Tag. 

Es  dunkelt  schon,  mich  schlafert, 

Der  Tag  hat  mich  miid  gemacht.’  * 

The  sequence  ends  with  the  song  the  player  sings  to  himself 
when  the  curtain  has  fallen,  the  audience  is  gone,  and  the 
lights  are  out. 

II. 

The  change  from  convention  of  form,  rh5rthm  and  rhyme,  to  the 
irregular  unrhymed  stanzas  of  the  ‘Nordsee’  cycles  is  complete. 
Equally,  in  their  emotional  aspect  they  represent  a  different 
mood  of  mind,  if  not,  as  M.  Legras  indicates,  a  radical  change 
in  the  temperament  and  outlook  of  the  poet.  The  formula  of 
the  art  is  new  and  the  subjectivity  of  the  former  work  modified. 
Hitherto  Heine  and  his  heart  have  filled  the  canvas  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  any  other  subject-matter,  whether  of 
thought  or  perception.  Here,  in  a  manner  wholly  his  own,  he 
extends  his  theme  as,  with  transference  of  homage,  he  dedicates 
to  a  new  cult  the  laughter  that  stings,  the  tears  that  jest,  the 
folly  of  his  fantasy  and  the  small  surplus  of  reason  left  to  him 
by  ci-devant  sovereigns. 

‘  Uberreiche  ich  dir 
Das  bischen  Verstand, 

Das  mir  aus  Mitleid  noch  gelassen  hat 
Deine  Vorgangerin  im  Reich.’  f 

For  a  while  the  eyes  of  those  two  old  yoke-fellows,  ‘  my 
heart  and  I,’  whose  fortunes  he  has  so  amply  retailed, 
are  open  to  the  Without  as  well  as  to  the  Within.  Wandering 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  the  poet  views  the  long  straight 
horizon  line  of  water  and  sky,  the  ceaseless  motion  of  wave  and 
ripple,  the  drift  of  foam  and  spray.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the 
measureless  expanse,  he  focusses  his  imagination  on  the  powers 
of  elemental  forces,  and  the  conception  of  illimitable  space. 
Hour  by  hour  that  solitary  sea- watcher,  ‘  le  grand  inquiet,’ 
translates  into  his  art  the  vision  of  the  wide  waters  in  their 
perpetual  unity  and  their  eternal  instability.  By  sunlight  and 
moonhght  and  starlight,  in  darkness  and  tv^ight,  in  storm  and 
calm,  he  sits  on  the  strand,  paces  the  wet  sands,  lies  in  the  prow 

*  Heimkehr,  No.  99.  ‘  Death  is  the  cool  Night ;  Life  is  the  sultry 
Day.  The  dusk  gathers  ;  I  am  drowsy ;  day  has  outwearied  me.’ 

t  Nordsee,  No.  1,  Krbmmg. 
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of  a  boat,  stands  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  The  sea  is  always  before, 
around,  beneath,  the  grey  desolate  sea  of  northern  coasts,  sullen 
and  angry  with  the  green  lights  and  black  gulfs  of  great  surges, 
its  shifting  semblances  and  monotonous  unrest.  His  sense- 
impressions  of  sight  and  sound  are  cut  with  the  precision  of 
diamond  points  on  flint,  in  the  carefully  rhythmed  lyrics.  Each 
has  its  mental,  imaginative  or  emotional,  correlative ;  each  impres¬ 
sion  is  more  than  an  impression — it  is  an  evocation  ;  each  scene 
calls  forth  a  thought,  a  memory,  touches  some  secret  spring  of 
feeling,  of  irony — without  irony  Heine  cannot  be  a  poet — of  fancy, 
of  passion,  venomed  or  mournful.  His  heart  makes  response 
to  the  sea  as  the  sea  makes  answer  to  the  exigence  of  his  heart. 
Picture  follows  picture,  every  picture  linked  with  a  special 
phase  of  the  painter’s  personality.  And  the  cycles,  where 
the  opening  lines  of  the  lyrics  form  a  descriptive  sequence 
of  nature’s  aspects,  are,  not  less  than  the  ‘  Traumbilder,’  the 
early  ‘  Lieder,’  the  ‘  Intermezzo  ’  and  ‘  Heimkehr  ’  songs,  a 
soul’s  diary. 

Heine  had  sought  health  and  healing  in  the  sea-world,  and 
it  may  have  brought  him,  to  some  extent,  as  M.  Legras  affirms, 
an  interval  of  comparative  sanity  of  nerve,  of  heart  and 
body.  But  happy  with  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  a  heart 
making  holiday,  it  was  not  in  Heine’s  power  to  be.  If  the  old 
obsession  of  pain  seems  here  and  there  to  be  held  in  suspense 
it  is  only  intermittently  dormant,  and  again  and  again  it  wails 
in  its  sleep.  And  here  as  ever  the  great  artist’s  perception  is 
acutely  awake  to  the  msthetic  value  of  the  note  of  personal 
suffering.  There  are  few  pages  where  some  phrase,  ironic 
or  other,  does  not  testify  to  the  continuity  of  the  sentiment 
of  loss.  Whether  that  sentiment  were  vital  and  active,  or 
whether  it  were  merely  the  sting  of  pain  remembered,  it  was 
an  abiding  inmate  of  Heine’s  house  of  life,  nor  was  its  voice  ever 
silenced.  Following  the  current  of  these  lyrics,  the  fluctuations, 
the  crescendos  and  climaxes  of  that  emotion,  in  which  his  tempera¬ 
mental  sadness  was  contracted  and  concentrated  to  a  single  point, 
become  apparent.  Equally  apparent,  one  might  believe,  becomes 
the  fact  that  with  whatever  wine  of  oblivion  Heine  filled  the  cup 
he  drank  from,  the  inscription  graven  within  the  empty  bowl 
was  ineffaceable. 

The  two  sequences  have  both  the  unity  of  atmosphere  and 
personality  and  the  irrelevances  of  a  journal  kept  at  unnoted 
intervals  by  a  vagrant  imagination.  In  the  first  stanzas  of  the 
second  song  *  he  has  more  or  less  exemplified  the  aesthetic 
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method  pursued  throughout.  A  descriptive  impression  is 
condensed  into  ten  lines.  In  these  he  sketches  the  outward 
scene :  the  pallid  dusk  of  the  beach  as  the  sun  sinks ;  the  red 
shafts  streaking  the  waters ;  the  far-off  foam-flecked  waves, 
‘die  weissen,  weiten  Wellen  ’  (his  use  of  alliteration,  usually 
restrained,  is  unerringly  effective),  as  the  incoming  tide  drives 
them  shoreward.  In  fewer  sentences  he  enumerates  the  accom¬ 
panying  sound-impressions — the  murmur  as  of  myriad  voices, 
the  mingling  as  of  laughter  and  sighing,  and  the  undersong  of 
slumber.  Then  from  contemplation  of  that  vague  elemental 
immensity  there  is  a  swift  transition.  The  sinking  sun,  the  wide 
sea,  vanish.  Memory  and  her  visions  blot  out  reality.  A  child 
sits  on  a  home-door  step ;  grown  maidens  are  within ;  the 
windows  are  set  with  flower-pots.  And  the  boy  listens  as  the 
neighbour’s  children  tell  old  tales  at  sunset.  The  stanza,  perfect 
in  its  bare  simplicity,  is  nothing  but  the  slightest  monograph  of 
domesticity — yet  the  transition  has  been  made  without  a  jar. 
For  the  listening  child,  with  the  eyes  of  Eve,  and  the  grown  man 
‘  gedankenbekiimmert  \md  einsam,’  whose  eyes  are  marked 
with  the  stain  of  tears,  are  one  and  the  same.  Both  stand  at  the 
door  where  a  white  hand  beckons  to  the  wonderland  of  love  and 
youth,  both  gaze  within — the  child  from  the  doorway  of  entrance, 
the  man  from  the  doorway  of  exit. 

The  sea,  Heine,  a  memory,  an  episode  or  a  fantasy,  these 
are  the  constituent  elements  of  most  of  the  ‘  Nordsee  ’  poims. 
In  ‘  Sonnenuntergang  ’  *  the  three  structural  divisions  are 
more  definitely  indicated.  The  sun  sinks  red  into  a  silver- 
grey  sea.  The  sad-faced  moon,  through  broken  clouds,  ascends 
with  its  dim  ‘  nebelweit  ’  star-train.  Abruptly  from  the  vision 
of  the  real,  the  poet  passes  into  the  myth-world  of  fantasy. 
Sun  and  moon,  heart-sundered,  wander  eternally  desolate, 
trailing  radiant  misery  through  the  heavens  of  endless  ages. 
Then  the  fabulist  of  the  world  celestial  drops,  in  one  brief  con¬ 
cluding  sentence,  his  thoughts  to  their  centre  :  himself.  He,  the 
son  of  man,  is  happier,  to  him  belongs  the  benediction  of  death  : 

‘  Ich  aber,  der  Mensch, 

Der  Niedriggepflanzte,  der  Todbegluckte, 

Ich  klage  nicht  langer.’ 

Yet  never  for  long  does  Heine  lose  touch  with  the  episodes  of 
actuality.  Back  from  gods  and  fablelands  and  the  land  of 
long  memories — the  little  narrative  incident  of  ‘  Die  Nacht  am 
Strande’  f  follows,  with  its  intentional  accent  of  disillusionment. 


*  No.  3. 
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Nightfall,  cold  and  starless,  the  north  wind  is  telling  its  mad 
legends  and  strange  runes  to  the  tossing  white  sea-children.  In 
the  window  of  the  fisher-hut  is  a  light.  Homely  and  graceful  the 
scene  opens  of  the  night  idyl  in  the  lonely  firelit  room  where  the  girl 
waits  her  lover  by  the  hearth  with  its  crackling  brushwood.  It  is 
once  more  the  ‘  schones  Fischermadchen  ’  of  the  ‘Heimkehr’ 
series — but  with  a  difference.  The  gay  and  gentle  tenderness  of 
the  earlier  songs  is  gone.  Here  the  vagrant  guest  is  scarcely  at 
pains  to  make  pretence  at  sentiment.  He  brings  with  him,  he 
says,  ‘  die  alte  Zeit,’  the  golden  age  of  gods  who  loved  and  were 
loved.  But  the  word  is  a  word  of  derision.  God  as  he — the 
lover — is,  coming  as  the  Prince  to  Rapunzel,  as  Cophetua  to  his 
beggar,  the  gods  take  cold  like  other  men — ‘  Staune,  mein  Kind, 
‘  nicht  langer  Ob  meiner  Gottlichkeit.  .  .  .  Koche  mir  Thee  mit 
‘  Rum —  ’  * * * §  Alas,  poor  Heine,  never  again  will  ‘  die  alte  Zeit  ’ 
come  in  his  company.  He  has  played  the  same  tune  so  often 
that  the  strings  of  the  lute  are  outworn.  ‘  Die  alte  Zeit  ’  is  as 
dead  for  him  as  are  the  gods  themselves  ;  moreover,  he  knows  it. 
And  the  derision,  also,  is  it  not  part  of  the  pretence  ? 

‘  Qui  plaisante  avec  Tamour  trouve  a  qui  parler  !  ’  We  have 
but  to  turn  the  page  to  find  him  casting  aside  the  cloak  of  in¬ 
difference  and  jest,  a  prey  once  again  to  the  old  fever,  the  old 
pain.  The  broken  stanzas  of  ‘  Nachts  in  der  Kajiite  ’  f  are  a 
repetition  of  the  old  songs  of  longing,  closing  with  the  ever 
recurrent  death-dream,  the  dream  that  haunts  his  art. 

‘  Es  traumte  mir  von  einer  weiten  Heide, 

Weit  iiberdeckt  von  stillem,  weissem  Schnee, 

Und  unterm  weissen  Schnee  lag  ich  begraben 
Und  schlief  den  einsam  kalten  Todeschlaf.’  J 

From  henceforward  in  these  cycles  the  personal  note  regains 
ascendancy.  Soon  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  familiar  street¬ 
way,  the  very  house — the  ‘  Liebchens  Haus  ’ — which  he  has 
watched  by  day  and  night,  in  mist  and  rain,  where  he  and  his 
Doppelganger  §  have  encountered  each  the  other  in  the  midnight 
solitude  of  terror  and  silence.  The  ship  has  borne 
through  storm  and  tempest  where  the  sea-gulls  spread  white 
wings  over  black  abysses  of  water,  but  the  storm  is  past,  the 
sky  is  blue  and  the  waves  glass-still.  He  leans  over  the  edge 

*  ‘  Wonder  no  longer  over  my  divinitv.  Make  tea,  with  rum  in  it.’ 

t  No.  7. 

j  ‘  I  dreamt  of  a  wide  moorland.  The  snow,  white  and  still, 
covered  it.  And  under  the  snow  I  lay  buried,  sleeping  the  cold 
and  lonely  sleep  of  death.’ 

§  Heimkehr,  No.  23. 
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of  the  ship  and  he  sees  far  below  the  sea-mirage  of  city  and 
street ;  church  towers  and  steeples,  the  market-place,  the  hall 
of  council  where  men,  black-cloaked,  ascend  the  steps  ;  a  throng 
of  young  men  and  maidens  loiter  under  the  limes,  aged  women 
with  rosary  and  psalm-book  hasten  towards  the  great  Dom  ; 
the  bells  chime  and  the  organ  notes  sound.  And  seeing  and 
hearing,  red  drops  from  his  half-healed  wound  drip  down  and 
down  through  the  green  water  to  the  well-known  dwelling  in  whose 
forsaken  solitude  a  maiden  sits  by  the  window,  ‘  Ich  kenne  dich, 
‘armes,  vergessenes  Blind  .  .  .  ich  komme  hinab  zu  dir’  .  .  . 
The  mirage  is  shattered,  with  an  angry  laugh  the  sea-captain 
lays  hold  of  the  gazer,  ‘  Doktor,  sind  Sie  des  Teufels  ?  ’ 

After  ‘  Seegespenst,’  follow  ‘  Reinigimg  ’  *  and  ‘  Frieden.’  f 
Let  the  old  dream  be  banished  back  to  the  ocean-deep  whence 
it  arose.  The  soul,  which  was  sick,  will  cast  down  to  the  sea 
floor  the  old  madness  and  folly  and  sin  and  pain.  Christ, 
bearing  for  His  Sacred  Heart  the  Sim,  walks  as  of  old  the  water 
and  the  land,  and  peace  descends  upon  the  city  of  men.  Is  this 
also  a  mirage  ?  Heine’s  own  jarring  laughter  breaks  the  spell 
in  the  scoffing  epilogue. 

Ever  and  ever,  the  thoughts  darken.  Beginning  with  the 
triumphant  ‘  Thalatta,’  J  the  hymn  to  the  well-beloved,  all- 
redeeming  sea,  in  the  second  cycle  the  personal  note,  the  subjec¬ 
tivity,  of  the  earlier  lyrics  reasserts  entire  supremacy.  The  wail 
of  the  sea-gulls  becomes  a  refrain  to  the  dirge  of  hope  and  love. 
Grey  are  the  mists  above,  drawing  up  with  weary  hands  the  ocean 
water  to  return  it  again  to  the  sea  whence  it  came.  Useless 
as  his  life  is  their  labour.  All  is  over — ‘  I  lie  with  fevered  lips 
‘  pressed  to  the  wet  sand — shipwrecked — alone.’  §  Song  after  song 
closes  with  an  antiphon  of  despair.  The  ‘  Gesang  der  Okeaniden  ’ 
dies  in  the  night ;  he  sits  in  the  darkness  and  weeps.  Will  the 
sea  solve  life’s  besetting  riddle  1  The  waves  murmur,  the 
winds  blow,  the  clouds  scud,  the  stars  shine,  chill,  indifferent. 
And  a  fool  waits  for  an  answer  !  ||  Vain  is  hope,  vain  is  longing — 
sleep  is  best. 

The  sequence  ends  characteristically  with  the  poor  banter 
of  ‘  Seekrankheit  ’  ^  and  the  boisterous  hilarity  (from  the  poet 
amongst  whose  sins  intemperance  had  no  place)  of  a  drunkard’s 
night  in  the  haven.  It  is  a  poem  often  cited  as  exemplifying 
Heine’s  realism ;  it  also  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  Heine  is 
never  more  aggressively  artificial  than  in  his  use  of  reality. 

•  No.  11.  t  No.  12. 

+  Cyclus  II.\Meergruss,  No.  1.  §  Der  Schiffbriichige. 
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"  III. 

The  ‘  Traumbilder  ’  dealt  with  unequivocal  idealisms— 
idealisms  of  love,  sorrow  and  despair.  In  the  scene  and  setting 
of  his  love-sequences  Heine  had  resolved  nature  into  its  most 
conventional  formulas  ;  May  is  his  epitome  of  all  spring  brings— 
its  freshness,  its  quickening,  its  green  fire  of  life  ;  a  handful  of 
flowers — rose,  lily,  and  violet — represent  all  earth’s  blossomings ; 
the  nightingale’s  song  the  song  of  all  singing  birds.  Incidentally 
in  the  ‘  Heimkehr,’  intentionally  in  the  ‘  N  ordsee  ’  cycles,  while  the 
idealisation  of  past  passion  survives,  a  new  tendency  to  some¬ 
thing  approaching  actuality  is  evinced.  The  ‘  Neue  Gedichte  ’ 
evince  a  yet  more  radical  change.  The  setting,  it  is  true, 
reverts  to  the  old  conventions  and  formalisms ;  the  realism 
is  transferred  to  the  sentiment.  The  former  l)nics  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  an  emotional  expression  of  passions  which 
if  not  genuine  at  least  held  him  a  dupe  of  their  reality.  In 
the  later  Love-Lieder — including  the  various  group-sections 
of  the  ill-reputed  ‘  Verschiedene  ’  (where  lax  morality  is  often 
balanced  by  aesthetic  nullity) — the  note  of  ‘  sentimental 
‘  scepticism,’  making  its  poor  boast  of  unbelief,  licence,  levity 
and  egoism,  arrogantly  advertising  the  vulgar  instabilities  of 
passion,  is  dominant.  The  tragic  lover,  ironist,  sentimentalist, 
with  a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  time — announces  himself  loudly 
as  the  tragic  libertine. 

In  youth  Heine  may  have  recorded,  as  in  ‘  Erinnerung,’  * 
experiences  similar  to  those  chronicled  in  ‘  Verschiedene,’  But 
here  all  the  sadness  of  ineffectual  remorse  rings  through  the  verses 
that  tell  the  brief  story.  ‘  Wo  irrst  du  jetzt,  in  welcher  kalten 
‘  Wildnis  1  Dem  Elend  und  dem  Gram  gab  ich  dich  hin,’  is  the 
cry  of  a  conscience  not  ashamed  to  regret,  of  a  pity  that  clothed 
itself  in  no  panoply  of  world-custom.  In  his  new  part  he  is 
eager  to  discredit  with  jeers  his  old  love — the  love  which,  dead 
as  he  thinks  it,  is  of  those  dead  whose  ghosts  haunt  every  street¬ 
turning  ;  he  is  eager  to  proclaim  his  new  creed — the  creed  of  the 
scoffer.  ‘  Shadow  kisses,  shadow  love,  shadow  life — and  you, 
‘  Fool — will  you  believe  that  all  remains  for  ever  true  ?  ’  Not  so ; 
hearts  forget,  eyes  sleep.  .  .  .f  Why  sigh  at  sunsetting  ?  Be  gay 
— it  plays  an  old  game,  it  goes  down  to  come  up  again.  J  Faith  is 
not,  trust  is  not  .  .  .  ‘  Du  wirst  mich  reichlich  Begliicken  mit 
‘  Gefiihl  und  Kiissen,  Und  dann  verraten — wie  gebrauchlich.’  § 

*  Buch  der  Lieder.  Romanzen,  No.  26. 

t  Verschiedene.  Seraphine,  No.  10.  J  Ibid.  No.  11. 
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Yet  has  any  man  ever  enacted  the  part  of  the  evil-doer  with 
less  pretence  of  enjoyment  than  does  Heine  ?  His  vices  are 
those  of  a  soul  lost  in  the  night.  The  cup  is  empty,  the  strings 
are  dumb,  the  lamps  burnt  out.  Ash  Wednesday,  with  its 
cross  of  ashes,  succeeds  Carnival.  ‘  Woman,  remember  thou  art 
‘dust.’*  Gross  sometimes,  witty,  insolent,  conscienceless  and 
impenitent,  defying  the  censorship  of  men  whose  sole  homage 
to  virtue  is  condemnation  of  vice,  the  uncomely  confessions  of 
‘  Verschiedene  ’  are  threaded  with  lines  of  a  profounder  mourn¬ 
fulness  than  even  the  poems  of  his  death  agony.  The  irrevocable 
past,  that  which  was  and  is  not,  returns  no  more ;  the  black- 
sailed  ship,  the  fatal  sail  of  the  Theseus  as  of  the  Tristan 
legend,  carries  him  across  dark  seas  ;  f  the  waves  rage,  but,  ‘  Was 
‘  Mlft  uns  das  1  ’  J  Many  fair  loves  have  been  his,  many  good 
comrades,  ‘  Wo  sind  sie  hin  ?  Es  pfeift  der  Wind,  Es  schaumen 
‘  und  wandern  die  Wellen.’  §  And  if  here  and  there  a  woman’s 
laugh  rings  through  the  dreary  jesting  of  the  verses,  it  is 
stifled  in  a  sob,  drowned  by  angry  words,  variants  on  the 
Salomo  text  ‘  das  Weib  ist  bitter,’  H  hushed  by  muted  memories 
which  enter  the  barred  door  and  locked  gate,  or  is  silenced  for 
ever  in  death.  ‘  Kitty  stirbt !  und  kalt  gebettet  Liegt  sie  bald 
‘  in  Kirchhofsgrunde.  .  .  .’  ‘  Das  gelbe  Laub  erzittert  Es  fallen 
‘  die  Blatter  herab,  Ach,  alles,  was  hold  und  lieblich,  Verwelkt 
‘  und  sinkt  ins  Grab.’  ^  There  is,  indeed,  always  dust  on  the 
lips  of  his  women,  his  ears  are  always  listening  to  a  passing  bell, 
and  the  last  lyric  of  the  section  containing  the  greater  number 
of  his  songs  of  ill- fame  **  is  the  gentle  death-song  ‘  Wo  ’ : 

‘  Wo  wird  einst  des  Wandermiiden 
Letzte  Ruhestatte  sein  ? 

Unter  Palmen  in  dem  Siiden  ? 

Unter  Linden  an  dem  Rhein  ?  .  .  . 

Immerhin  !  Mich  wird  umgeben 
Gotteshimmel,  dort  wie  hier, 

Und  als  Totenlampen  schweben 
Nachts  die  Sterne  iiber  mir.’  ff 

•  Angelique,  No.  13. 

t  Seraphine,  No.  12.  J  Ibid.  No.  14. 

§  Ibid.  No.  15.  |l  Hortense,  No.  5. 

f  Katharina,  Nos.  10  and  11. 

**  In  the  Lachmann  edition  (Leipzig,  1887)  Karpeles  has  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  a  place  amongst  the  ‘  Letzte  Gedichte.’ 

ft  ‘  Where  will  the  wanderer’s  weariness  find  its  last  rest-house  ? 
Under  Palm-trees  in  the  South  ?  Under  Lindens  by  the  Rhine  ? 
What  matter  ?  There,  as  here,  God’s  heaven  is  above,  and  for 
death  tapers  the  stars  shine  over  me.’ 
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So  Heine’s  emotional  life  passed  onwards  to  the  last  years. 
‘  Good  Fortune  is  a  light  woman,  she  stays  not  wilhngly  in  one 
‘  place.  She  smooths  back  the  hair  from  the  brow,  kisses  in 
‘  haste  and  is  gone.  Contrariwise  Misery  clasps  thee  close  to  her 
‘  breast.  No  haste  is  hers  ;  beside  thy  bed  she  sits  her  down 
‘  and  knits.’  *  In  her  companionship  a  whole  decade  of  Heine’s 
hfe — if  Ufe  it  could  be  called  which  so  nearly  resembled  death— 
was  spent.  ‘  Existiere  ich  wirklich  noch  1  Mein  Leib  ist  so 
‘  sehr  in  die  Kriimpe  gegangen,  dass  schier  nichts  iibrig  gebUehen 
‘  als  die  Stimme.  .  .  .  Ein  Grab  ohne  Ruhe,  der  Tod  ohne  die 
‘  Privilegien  des  Verstorbenen.’  f  .  .  .  ‘  Ich  bin  jetzt  nur  ein 
‘  armer  todkranker  Jude,  ein  abgezehrtes  Bild  des  Jammers. . . .’ 

Stretched  on  that  rack  of  torture,  poet,  jester,  lover,  the  pen 
was  never  blunted  in  the  moribund  hand.  ‘  Ich  habe  ein  Recht 
‘  miide  zu  sein,’  he  wrote,  but  it  was  a  privilege  he  never  availed 
himself  of.  The  whole  vitahty  of  heart  and  brain  burnt 
with  clear  flame  in  that  walled  prison,  and  the  great  artist 
registered  every  impression  in  words  that  had  lost  no  fraction 
of  grace,  wit,  sweetness  or  precision,  and  only  gained  some 
unused  depth,  some  intensity  of  emotion,  as  the  shadow  of 
death  fell  on  the  bare  nerves  of  the  spirit.  ‘  Never,  so  far  as 
‘  we  know,’  writes  Brandes  (who  is  not  wont  to  over-estimate 
the  heroisms  of  his  fellows),  ‘  has  a  great  productive  mind 
‘  borne  superhuman  sufferings  with  more  undaunted  courage. 
‘  To  bear  such  agonies  in  close-Upped  silence  would  have  been 
‘  admirable,  but  to  create,  to  bubble  over  with  jest  and  mockery, 
‘  to  let  his  spirit  wander  round  the  world  in  charming  and  pro- 
‘  foimd  reverie  while  he  himself  lay  crippled,  almost  lifeless, 
‘  on  his  mattress,  was  great.’  J  Lost  for  ever  for  him  the  green 
framework  of  his  Love-Lieder,  the  nightingale  song,  the  fresh 
breath  of  woodland  and  hill,  the  cool,  salt  strength  of  the  sea 
winds  and  the  spray-drift  of  blown  foam,  the  long  reaches  of  sky 
and  shore,  the  cry  of  white-winged  sea-birds  and  the  immense 
calm  of  nature’s  silences.  Four  walls  of  a  sick  room, 
a  noisy  street,  not  a  waving  bough  at  the  window,  scarcely  a 
glimpse  of  sky  and  cloud.  Out  of  view  sunrise  and  sunsetting. 
Far  away  the  moon  shines  on  the  tree-tops,  but  never  again 
will  the  sleepless  poet  know  the  dusk  beauty  of  night  under 
the  free  star-pointed  blueness  of  heaven.  Mme.  de  Krinitz 
(Camille  Selden),  whom  the  gods  in  a  moment  of  relenting  sent 


*  Buch  2,  Lamentationen. 
t  Nachwort  zum  Romancero. 

J  G.  Brandes,  ‘  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  ’ 
(‘  Young  Germany  ’). 
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I  to  bring  one  last  shaft  of  joy  into  the  mortuary  chamber,  has 
r  left  us  her  vivid  memories  of  the  dreary,  comfortless  room,  bare, 

I  squahd,  ugly,  with  its  paper  screen,  the  mattress  bed,  the  scanty 
furniture,  of  the  Avenue  Matignon,  and  of  its  occupant.  ‘  II 
‘paraissait  encore  jeune — il  avait  du  etre  beau.  Imaginez  le 
i  ‘  sourire  de  Mephistopheles  sur  la  figure  du  Christ.  .  .  .  On  va 

5  ‘  vite  en  ami  tie,’  adds  the  woman  whose  swift  gift  of  true  and 

tender  affection  brought  a  new  solace  and  a  new  pang  to  the  dying 

I  man,  ‘  dans  le  voisinage  de  la  mort.’  Heine,  in  his  own  phrase, 
‘  held  to  life  by  her  hand  ’ — ‘  un  mort  ayant  soif  de  toutes  les 
‘  jouissances  les  plus  ardentes  que  la  vie  peut  offrir.’  For,  with 
’  the  aching  that  dulls  all  pleasure,  the  faintness  of  intolerable 

I  pain,  the  loss  of  power  even  to  Uft  the  Uds  of  the  half -blind 

I  eyes,  ‘  le  plus  fou  des  fous  ’  as  he  signs  himself  in  one  of  the 

‘  brief  notes  addressed  to  her,  is  Heine  still.* 

Many  of  the  poems  contained  in  the  ‘  Letzte  Gedichte,’  and 
written  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  sufferings,  belong  to  the 
j  great  group  of  his  narrative  poems.  In  the  ‘  Buch  der  Lieder,’  the 

I  ‘  Romanzen  ’  served  as  an  interlude  between  the  first  and  second 

i  series  of  Love-Lieder.  In  not  a  few  of  these,  however,  the  legend 

i  told — as  in  his  treatment  of  the  Lorelei  — is  but  a  variant  of  the 

autobiographical  theme.  Heine  is  the  pale  neophyte  in  the  chapel 
who  finds  his  un-aureoled  Madonna ;  %  Heine  the  mournful  boy  at 
whose  coming  the  wood-bird’s  song  is  mute ;  §  Heine  the  knight, 
to  whose  death-longings  the  mountain  echoes  make  answer.  As 
‘Arme  Peter ’||  he  had  clad  himself  in  the  garb  of  the  forlorn 
villager,  and  in  ‘  Don  Ramiro  ’  ^  he  wears  the  Byronic  mantle 
of  the  ghostly  lover  ;  in  ‘  Lorelei  ’  **  he  is,  in  truth,  the  lover 
undone. 

In  the  second  group  of  ‘Romanzen’  (1839-41),  in  many  of 
the  legends,  ballads,  visions,  of  later  years,  Heine  asserts  his 
sympathetic  affinity  with  the  ‘  disinherited  ’  amongst  men. 
What  M.  Legras  has  said  admirably  of  the  ‘  Historien  ’ 
may  be  said  of  almost  all  Heine’s  narrative  poems — the 
satires  excepted.  They  form  ‘  une  sorte  de  hvre  d’or  des 
‘  vaincus,’  in  whose  confraternity  he,  the  ‘  poor  Jew,’  finds 
his  human  kin.  It  was  a  livre  d’or  written  with  sword  and 
fire.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  paradoxes  of  his  poUtical 
and  social  opinions,  his  8)Tiipathies  never  halted  between 
two  masters.  Contradictions  existed,  and  they  could  not  have 

*  ‘  Memoirs,’  Camille  Selden.  Paris,  1884. 
t  Romanzen,  Die  Weihe.  f  Romanzen,  No.  2,  Der  Traurige. 
§  Ibid.  No.  3,  Bergstimme.  ||  Ibid.  No.  5,  Der  Arme  Peter. 

^  Ibid.  No.  10,  Don  Ramiro.  **  Heimkehr. 
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been  more  marked,  between  his  principles  and  his  taste,  his 
creed  of  freedom  and  his  instinctive  recoil  from  the  inevitable 
results  of  popular  dictation  and  democratic  rule,  but  he  never 
swerved  at  heart  from  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  had 
fought  a  good  fight  with  a  whole-hearted  allegiance.  His 
stanzas  ‘  Enfant  perdu  ’  were  no  empty  boast. 

‘  Ein  Posten  ist  vakant ! — Die  Wunden  klaffen — 

Der  Eine  fallt,  die  Andern  riicken  nach — 

Doch  fair  ich  unbesiegt,  und  meine  Waffen 
Sind  nicht  gebrochen — nur  mein  Herze  brach.’  * * * § 

His  art  was  his  weapon,  and  no  bitterer  arraignment  of  things 
that  be  is  conceivable  than  the  irony  in  the  ballad  of  the  outcast 
lovers,  frozen  and  starved  in  their  garret  (Jammerthal) ;  f  nor 
does  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  anti-slavery  novel  contain  a  fiercer 
protest  than  the  ‘  Sklavenschiff  ’  ballad. | 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  verses  wliich  are  the  direct  and 
unveiled  expression  of  Heine’s  personality  that  his  genius  found 
its  highest  emotional  expression.  ‘  Heine,  ton  nom  est  misere,’ 
he  wrote  in  the  last  years  of  life,  and  from  that  distress  of  body 
and  soul  the  ironist  wrought  a  new  art  of  suffering,  jesting  with 
his  physical  agonies  as  he  had  mocked  his  despairs  of  passion.  The 
pages  are  blotted  with  grossness  which  can  plead  no  excuse  unless 
it  be  that  strangest  of  all  Heine  himself  advanced  when,  having 
offended  in  some  manner  of  speech,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt 
to  his  douce  amie,  ‘  Pardon,  mais  cela  va  bientot  finir  .  .  .  vois-tu, 

‘  c’est  la  faute  de  la  mort  qui  arrive.’  But  mood  follows 
mood,  fantasy  fantasy  in  the  brain  of  the  stricken  man,  life 
recedes  further  and  further  from  his  grasp,  and  there  are  passages^ 
that  efface  with  a  searing-iron  the  memory  of  his  past  offending. 
The  spirit  of  the  artist  casts  aside  its  earth-cloak,  dusty  and  be- 
mired,  and  stands  in  armour  of  shining  steel.  As  in  earlier  days  m 
the  wonderful  apostrophe  to  Christ  (occurring  in  his  coarsest  of 
satires),  beginning,§  ‘  Mit  Wehmut  erfiillt  mich  jedesmal  Dein 
‘  Anblick,  mein  armer  Vetter,  Der  du  die  Welt  erlosen  gewollt, 

‘  Du  Narr,  du  Menschheitsretter  !  ’  when  the  irony  is  a  passion 
of  pity  for  that  dreamer  slain  by  the  world’s  deicides,  old  and 
new.  As  too  in  the  stern  austerity  of  the  famous  stanzas  where, 

*  Zweites  Buch.  Lamentationen,  No.  23,  Enfant  Perdu. 

‘  One  post  stands  vacant.  My  wounds  are  wide.  One  soldier 
falls — his  fellows  close  the  ranks.  Yet  I  fall  unconquered,  unbroken 
my  weapons — it  was  my  heart  that  broke.’ 

t  Letzte  Gedichte. 
j  Ibid.  Das  Sklavenschiff. 

§  Deutschland,  Kaput  xiii.  v.  5  (1844) 
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shadowed  by  a  cloaked  Doppelganger,  the  poet  sees  in  the  spectre, 
the  executioner  with  hidden  axe,  who  waits  to  carry  Thought 
into  Deed. 

‘  Du  bist  der  Richter,  der  Biittel  bin  ich, 

Und  mit  dem  Gehorsam  des  Knechtes 
Vollstreck’  ich  das  Urteil,  das  du  gefallt, 

Und  sei  es  ein  ungerechtes. 

Ich  bin  dein  Liktor,  und  ich  geh’ 

Bestandig  mit  dem  blanken 
Richtbeile  hinter  dir — ich  bin 
Die  That  von  deinem  Gedanken.’  * * * § 

Above  all  it  is  in  these  last  poems  that  the  oppositions  of  a 
soul  divided  against  itself  left  an  indehble  mark  on  his  art.  The 
bitterness  and  sweetness  of  his  nature  ;  the  unscrupulous  thirst 
for  vengeance,  the  profound  compassion  for  the  halt  and  maimed 
of  life’s  thoroughfares ;  the  power  of  idealisation,  with  the  jeering 
appreciation  of  the  shortcomings  of  humanity ;  every  jarring  and 
dissonant  quaUty  of  heart  and  intellect  found  voice  in  these 
last  lyrics.  No  man  ever  had,  one  might  think,  less  cause  to 
desire  that  his  days  should  be  prolonged.  ‘  Gut  ist  der  Schlaf, 
‘  der  Tod  ist  besser — freilich  Das  Beste  ware  nie  geboren  sein,’  f 
he  repeats  the  phrase  in  different  forms  more  than  once.  But 
that  too  is  a  mood  that  passes,  and  here  and  there  the  love  of 
hfe— the  love  that  vibrates  in  his  older  verses,  ‘  An  die  Jungen,’  J 
with  their  bugle-call  to  scale  the  heights  and  conquer  the  world — 
alternates  with  the  forlorn  acquiescence  of  despair  as  the  sands 
of  the  hour-glass  run  out. 

‘  0  Gott !  wie  hasslich  bitter  ist  das  Sterben  ! 

O  Gott !  wie  siiss  und  traulich  lasst  sich  leben 
In  diesem  traulich  siissen  Erdenneste.’  § 

And  being  Heine,  he  is  still  a  lover.  Never  before  did 
passion  ring  with  a  truer  sound  than  when  he  wrote  his  song 
of  leave-tating  (‘  Es  kommt  der  Tod  ’)  1|  to  the  pitying  young 

*  Deutschl,  and  Kaput  vi.  ‘  Thou  art  the  judge,  I  am  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  Obedient  as  a  servant  I  execute  the  sentence  thou  dost  pro¬ 
nounce — be  it  just  or  unjust.  Thy  lictor  am  I,  always  I  march  beWnd 
thee  with  an  axe,  ready  to  strike.  I  am  the  Deed  of  thy  Thought' 

t  Romancero,  Morphine. 

t  Zweites  Buch.  Lamentationen.  ‘  An  die  Jungen.* 

§  Zum  Lazarus,  No.  20.  ‘  Oh  God !  how  hateful  and  bitter  is 

death.  Oh  God !  how  sweet  and  homely  a  thing  is  hfe,  in  this  sweet 
and  homely  nest  of  earth.’ 

II  im.  No.  42. 
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new-comer  (Mme.  de  Krinitz)  who  had  entered  the  open  door 
of  the  sick  man’s  room  hand  in  hand  with  death.  She  had  come 
too  late  for  love,  too  late  for  joy,  yet  in  the  last  great  visionary 
poem  written  ‘  Fur  die  Mouche,’  the  strength,  the  spell,  of  his  art 
are  illuminated  by  that  final — perhaps  the  only  true  and  deep- 
love  of  spiritual  communion  that  ever  rooted  itself  in  the  soul  of 
the  greatest  of  artist-jesters.  The  stanzas  that  portray  the 
death-dreamer  and  the  Passion  Flower  whose  lips  touch  the 
sleeper’s  eyes  and  hand  and  brows,  and  whose  tears  fall  Uke  drops 
of  fire  through  the  ice  of  death,  have  a  beauty  Uke  that  of  a 
living  gem  held  against  a  flame. 

‘  Was  wir  gesprochen,  frag  es  niemals,  ach  ! 

Den  61uh^vurm  frag,  was  er  dem  Grase  glimmert. 

Die  Welle  frage,  was  sie  rauscht  im  Bach, 

Den  West  wind  frage,  was  er  weht  und  wimmert. 

Frag,  was  er  strahlet,  den  Karfunkelstein, 

Frag,  was  sie  duften,  Nachtviol’  und  Rosen — 

Doch  frage  nie,  wovon  im  Mondenschein 
Die  Marterblume  und  ihr  Toter  kosen  !  ’  * 

So  thoughts,  memories,  visions,  questions,  swarm  in  the  d3dng 
brain.  The  group  of  poems  ‘  Zum  “  Lazarus  ”  ’  give  utterance 
to  one  and  all.  The  Fool  who  waited  by  the  seashore  for  an 
answer  waits  on,  reiterating  the  question  that  man  after  man, 
who  has  seen  the  defeat  of  good  and  the  triumph  of  evil,  has 
asked  before  him  until  with  ‘  a  handful  of  earth,  their  mouth  is 
‘  stopped,  “  Aber  ist  das  eine  Antwort  ”  ?  ’  f  Out  of  his  suffering 
he  fabricates  his  art  as  he  teUs  how  the  ‘  dark  woman  ’  has 
clsusped  him  to  her  heart  and  kissed  him  sick  and  bUnd,  until  his 
body  has  become  but  the  sepulchre  where  the  soul  is  buried.  J 
Then  memories,  memories  of  May  and  Love  and  unrepented 
foUy — repentance  had  no  place  in  his  conception — flit  by, 
memories  too  of  hates  unassuaged — again  for  the  remission  of 
other  men’s  sins  Heine  had  no  vocation.  ‘  Gare  a  qui  Ura 
‘  ces  Ugnes,’  he  exclaimed  once,  interrupting  his  writing  for  a 
moment,  ‘  Heine  ne  meurt  pas  comme  le  premier  venu,  et  les 

•  Letzte  Gedichte,  ‘  Fiir  die  Mouche.’  ‘  Ask  never  what  each  to 
the  other  said.  Ask  the  glow-worm  what  it  glimmers  to  the  grass, 
ask  the  ripples  what  they  murmur  to  the  stream,  ask  the  west  wind 
what  it  breathes  and  whispers,  ask  the  carbuncle  of  its  flames,  ask 
the  night- violet  and  the  rose  of  their  fragrance — but  never  ask  of 
what  in  the  moonlight  the  Passion  Flower  and  her  dead  lover 
spoke.’ 

I  Zum  Lazarus,  No.  1. 


J  Ibid.  No.  2. 
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‘griffes  du  tigre  survivront  au  tigre  lui-meme.’  Throughout 
runs  the  old  white-hot  wire  of  mockery,  mockery  at  all  men 
hold  sacred.  As  he  jeered  in  the  day  so  he  scoffs  in  the  dark. 
His  prayers  are  jests.  May  God  shorten  his  pains ;  he  has  no 
talent  for  martyrdom.  To  make  a  gay  poet  and  then  overcast 
his  gaiety  with  misery,  is  surely  a  bad  jest,  and  it  is  time  it  were 
ended,  else  he  will  turn  Catholic  and  beset  God  with  clamorous  out¬ 
cries,  for  ‘  0  Miserere !  Verloren  geht  Der  beste  der  Humoristen.’  * 
So  he  jests — and  yet  is  it  jest  ?  He  had  passed  through  many 
phases.  He  had  proclaimed  in  his  Saint-Simonian  days  the 
dying  of  the  old  gods,  had  pronounced  that  in  Christianity  ‘  il 
‘  faut  que  Dieu  acheve  de  mourir.’  But  the  dead  rise,  and  in  his 
very  denials  he  re-created  a  faith,  re-created  a  God,  not  of 
pantheism,  or  of  Christianity,  not  of  protestantism,  or  Catho¬ 
licism,  but  of  despair.  ‘  Ja,  ich  bin  zuriickgekehrt  zu  Gott  ’ — 
80  runs  his  confession  of  faith  in  the  ‘  Nachwort  zum  Romancero.’ 
And  gaining  a  God,  the  immortahty  of  the  soul  may  be  thrown 
iji_‘wird  uns  alsdann  gleichsam  mit  in  den  Kauf  gegeben.’ 
And  moreover  Swedenborg  has  news  to  tell  of  a  future  existence 
in  accordance  with  human  desires.  In  that  other  world  .  .  . 

‘  also  the  poor  Greenlanders  can  feel  at  home  who  once,  when 
‘  the  missionaries  strove  to  convert  them,  asked  if  in  heaven  there 
‘  were  seals  ?  Hearing  there  were  not  they  were  .troubled — 

‘  the  Christian  heaven  did  not  suit  Greenlanders,  who  cannot 
‘  exist  without  seals  !  .  .  .  But  the  Scandinavian  seer  has  foimd 
‘  a  more  homely  afterworld — “  und  in  der  anderen  Welt  werden 
‘  “  wir  auch  unsere  Seehunde  wiederfinden.”  ’ 

Thus  the  soul  of  Heine  faced  the  darkness,  with  the  utterances 
80  strangely  miscalled  ‘  ses  blasphemes  celebres  ’  on  his  Ups.  A  soul 
in  a  mask  he  died,  possibly  leaving  it  as  a  last  jest  to  the 
critics  to  divine  what  were,  in  truth,  his  hopes,  fears,  and  faiths. 

‘  Der  Vorhang  fallt,  das  Stiick  ist  aus, 

Und  Herrn  und  Damen  gehn  nach  Haus. 

Doch  horch  !  ein  schollemd  schnoder  Klang 
Ertont  unfern  der  oden  Biihne  ; — 

Vielleicht  dass  eine  Saite  sprang 
An  einer  alten  Violine  ...  ; 

Die  letzte  Lampe  achzt  und  zischt 
VerzweiflungsvoU  und  sie  erlischt. 

Das  arme  Licht  war  meine  Seele. 

In  other  words — the  words  of  another  poet — for  Heine  ‘  the 
‘  fever  called  Living  ’  was  over  at  last. 

*  Zum  ‘  Lazarus,’  No.  24. 

VOL.  CCVII.  NO.  CCCX3XXI1I.  N 
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Art.  VIII.— religion  IN  LITERATURE. 

1.  The  Tragedies  of  ^schylus.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Paley.  Fourth 

Edition.  (Bibliotheca  Classica.)  London :  Whittaker  & 
Co.,  1887. 

2.  Sophocles  :  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Jebb. 

Third  Edition.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1893. 

3.  The  Tragedy  of  Dr.  Faustus  by  Christopher  Marlowe.  (Old 

English  Plays.  Vol.  I.)  London  :  John  Martyn,  1814. 

4.  The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and 

W.  Aldis  Wright.  (The  Cambridge  Shakespeare.)  London 
and  Cambridge  :  Macmillans,  1862. 

5.  Fauet :  eine  Tragodie,  von  J.  Wolfgang  v.  Goethe.  2  Thle. 

Edited  by  G.  von  Loper.  (Hempell’s  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  Goethe.  Vols.  XII.,  XIII.)  Berlin,  1870. 

6.  The  Powers  of  Darkness.  By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  Trans¬ 

lated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude.  (Printed.) 

7.  John  Inglesant.  By  J.  H.  Shorthouse.  New  Edition. 

London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1903. 

8.  II  Santo.  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Milano  :  Baldini,  1906. 

[And  other  works.] 

Tf  a  man  were  asked  for  an  example  of  a  literature,  not  of  a 
distinctly  devotional  cast,  nor  yet  to  be  numbered  among 
what  we  understand  by  sacred  writings,  wherein  religious 
influence  was  most  conspicuous,  whither  would  he  turn  ?  Almost 
without  hesitation  to  the  Greek  drama  in  its  prime,  the  drama 
of  .^schylus  and  Sophocles.  It  is  true  that  this  seems  but  a 
small  body  of  writing  to  choose  for  a  type.  The  plays  of  these 
two  dramatists  which  have  come  down  to  us  form  but  some 
seven  per  cent,  of  their  entire  achievement.  Yet  are  the  character 
and  standpoint  of  the  authors  so  clearly  revealed  to  us  by  their 
extant  work,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  if  we  had  the 
remaining  ninety-three  per  cent,  our  estimate  would  be  sub¬ 
stantially  different.  Our  knowledge  would  be  enlarged,  but  our 
judgement  unaltered.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  younger 
dramatist,  Euripides,  the  condition  of  things  has  already  changed. 
For  as  thought  advances  by  centuries  in  other  lands,  it  advances 
by  decades  in  Greece. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  best  of  Greek  drama  stands  in  this 
particular  the  only  theatre  which  compares  with  it  in  merit, 
compares  with  or  even  surpasses  it,  our  own  Elizabethan  stage. 
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There  is  nothing  irreligious  in  Shakespeare,  who  for  most  readers 
represents  Elizabethan  drama.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  there  was  any  decided  religious  element  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  That  which  best  displays  its  absence  is  that  the  author 
is  never  embarrassed,  in  such  appeals  as  his  characters  make 
to  the  heavenly  powers,  by  the  question  whether  they  live  in 
Christian  or  heathen  times.  It  may  be  urged  that  Shakespeare 
never  considered  historic  setting.  But  on  some  occasions — 
in  the  classical  plays,  for  instance — he  could  not  ignore  the 
difference  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  creeds.  As  a 
fact,  a  general  appeal  to  ‘  heaven  ’  does  duty  in  one  kind  of  play 
almost  as  well  as  another.  Now  and  then  the  action  on  the 
drama  of  the  supernal  powers  may  be  recognised  in  such  vague 
terms  as  Edgar  uses  in  ‘  Lear  ’ : 

‘  The  Gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us.’ 

But — and  it  would  be  an  affectation  not  to  recognise  it — the 
plot  would  in  almost  every  instance  work  out  just  as  well  were 
there  heavenly  powers  or  were  there  none.  It  is  with  the 
Shakespearean  plays  as  it  is  with  the  average  novel.  In  one 
play  by  a  lesser  Elizabethan  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  its  due 
place)  we  come  to  something  which  more  nearly  reminds  us  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek  dramatists  :  and  that  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  contrast  between  the  two  theatres  is  not  wholly  explained 
by  differences  in  origin  and  tradition.  In  a  large  number  of 
Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  a  more  distinctly  negative  attitude 
is  to  be  detected  than  in  Shakespeare — something  intentionally 
irreligious  or  non-religious :  atheistic  is  too  strong  a  word. 

The  external  reasons  for  the  difference  which  we  find  in  the 
matter  of  religion  between,  say,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare 
are  obvious  enough ;  and  they  have  often  been  dwelt  on  ;  the 
distinctly  religious  character  of  Greek  drama  and  especially  of 
its  tragedy,  whereas  modern  drama  descends  much  rather  from 
the  ancient  comic  stage  than  the  tragic.  Such  questions  of 
cause  and  of  tradition  lie  outside  our  purpose,  which  is  not  to 
inquire  why  or  how  such  and  such  literatures  are  permeated  by 
religious  influences,  why  others  are  not  (such  questions  would 
involve  matters  of  polemic),  but  only  to  examine  the  traits  and 
characteristics  of  the  religious  element  in  literature  when  it 
presents  itself. 

One  difficulty,  however,  meets  us  at  the  outset.  To  a  Greek, 
to  an  Athenian  who  watched  the  performances  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  neither  .^schylus  nor  Sophocles  would  have  been 
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counted  as  an  especially  ‘  religious  ’  writer.  That  would  have 
appeared  much  more  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  for  their  writings 
formed  a  sort  of  sacred  books.  This  difference  of  view  belongs 
to  the  difference  between  those  who  look  upon  a  creed  in  some 
measure  from  outside,  and  those  who  look  on  it  wholly  from 
within  ;  for  to  these  last  tradition,  ceremonies,  and  what  we  may 
call  ‘  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  ’  appear  all  one.  Homer 
and  Hesiod  tell  the  history  of  the  gods,  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  man,  as  it  might  be  matter  for  instruction.  Now 
for  our  purposes  we  shall  not  take  the  essential  of  religion  m 
literature  to  lie  in  the  repetition  of  any  sacred  history,  so  much 
as  in  ‘  the  sense  of  the  supernatural  ’  which  is  kept  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  writer  and  of  his  audience.  Controversy  or  con¬ 
centration  on  immediate  surroundings  has  engendered  some 
rather  fantastic  definitions  of  the  word  ‘  religion,’  which  has 
been  named  now  ‘  a  sense  of  the  unknowable,’  now  ‘  morality 
‘  touched  by  emotion.’  But  surely  the  idea  of  supernal  powers 
is  easy  to  grasp — of  powers  greater  than  human,  greater  in  mere 
physical  might  or  in  moral  gifts  or  in  a  combination  of  both ;  it 
seems,  too,  pretty  obvious  that  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  such 
powers  is  to  be  traced  in  literature  as  elsewhere ;  and  that 
nothing  better  than  such  a  ‘  sense  ’  deserves  and  corresponds  to 
the  term  ‘  religion.’ 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  religion  of  the  Romans  contributed 
to  the  ‘  Hibbert  Journal,’  *  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  has  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  Latin  religio  and 
the  Latin  sacrum  (sacer).  Religio,  the  writer  says,  always  sig¬ 
nifies  a  feeling — the  sense  of  a  supernatural  or,  say,  at  the 
lowest,  a  non-human  power.  The  awe  or  fear  which  seized 
upon  the  early  Roman  settlers  in  Latium  when  they  penetrated 
the  dark  and  woody  regions  of  that  yet  unknown  land,  a  land 
under  the  protection  of  strange  gods,  and  carved  for  themselves 
clearings  out  of  the  waste — this  was  essentially  religio.'^  But 
when  these  gods  had  been  placated  and  had  been  taken  into  the 
community  and  made  a  kind  of  citizens  themselves,  everything 
which  touched  their  worship  touched  likewise  the  dignity' of  the 
State.  That  was  sacrum,  no  longer  chiefly  a  matter  of  feeling 

*  ‘  Religion  and  Citizenship  in  Early  Rome.’  ‘  Hibbert  Journal.’ 
July  1907: 

t  The  picture  which  Mr.  Fowler  draws  of  these  first  Latin  immi- 

?'ants  into  Italy,  and  of  the  country  which  they  found,  recalls 
acitus’s  famous  description  of  our  German  forefathers,  of  their 
dark  and  swampy  country  and  of  their  relirious  awe  before  their 
groves,  the  ‘  secret  presence  ’  {secretum  illud)  they  felt  there,  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  eye  of  faith  alone — quod  sold  reverenttd  vident. 
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but  of  law.  The  teachings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  belong  much 
rather  to  the  second  point  of  view.  For  when  .^schylus  and 
Sophocles  wrote,  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  already  antique  and 
sacred  books ;  and  their  ‘  religio  ’  is  not  absolutely  that  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  though  there  is  in  the  first  plenty  of  ‘  religio  ’  like¬ 
wise,  an  abundant  sense  of  divine  presence  and  divine  pro¬ 
vidence,  expressed  in  passages  which  would  not  disgrace  the 
beUefs  of  any  people  or  any  age.  Such  is  Glaucus’s  prayer 
to  Apollo :  ‘  Hear  me,  0  King  who  art  somewhere  in  the  rich 
‘  plains  of  Lycia  or  of  Troy,  for  everywhere  canst  thou  hear  a 
‘  man  in  sorrow  such  as  my  sorrow  is.’  * 

Yet  there  is  about  the  action  of  the  gods  in  Homer  too  little 
mystery  to  satisfy  the  religious  sense  of  an  Athenian  at  the  date 
of  our  dramatists.  All  seems  too  natxural  and  aboveboard. 
The  gods  are  in  character  so  like  to  men,  that  changes  of  fortune 
for  mortals  come  rather  from  the  limited  powers  of  the  divinities, 
or  from  their  disputes  among  themselves.  Zeus  overrules ; 
but  not  often  by  an  act  of  individual  will ;  he  holds  the  scales 
of  destiny  to  see  whose  fortune  will  kick  the  beam.  The  Greek 
drama  therefore  has  in  it  more  of  religion  than  Homer  in  this 
sense,  that  it  has  more  of  the  immanence  and  imminence  of  the 
supernatural. 

The  ceremonial  origin  of  Greek  tragedy  is  not  a  supremely 
important  factor  in  its  religiousness.  First  because  that  ‘  cere- 
‘  monial  origin  ’  means  rather  a  satyric  dance  with  chorus  and 
chorus-leader  than  what  we  know  as  tragedy. f  And  secondly 
because,  though  the  theatre  at  Athens  was  likewise  a  temple  of 
Dionysus,  it  is  only  in  a  very  few  of  the  Greek  tragedies  that 
Dionysus  or  Dionysus’s  legend  plays  any  part,  whereas  the 
cultus  of  Apollo  is  almost  always  conspicuous.  The  tragedy 
we  know  is  in  fact  no  longer  distinctively  ceremonial ;  it  is 
‘  literary  ’  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  meant  indeed  to  move 
‘  through  pity  and  terror,’  in  Aristotle’s  famous  phrase ;  but 
meant  too  to  interest,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  way  that  fiction 
and  drama  interest  us — as  in  truth  were  the  miracle  plays  of  the 
middle  ages  and  certainly  the  moralities — by  the  plot,  by  the 
suspension  of  the  denoument,  the  counter-action  of  men’s  char¬ 
acters  ;  by,  in  a  word,  all  the  well-accredited  tricks  of  the  trade 
which  must  be  understood  and  acted  on  in  their  fashion  by  the 
writers  of  detective  stories  or  of  melodrama,  if  they  are  to 
reach  their  public,  as  by  the  masters  of  fiction.  Only  because 


*  Iliad,  xvi.  514-6; 

t  The  etymology  of  tragedy  (from  rpdyo^,  a  goat)  is  a  sufficient 
reminder  of  the  fact. 
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their  religiosity  is  mingled  with  their  ‘  literature  ’  do  these  plays 
come  within  our  purview  here. 

The  religiosity  of  the  Greek  drama  lies  much  more  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  surrounding  it  than  in  the  intention  of  any 
particular  writer.  It  is  in  this  wise  conspicuously  different  from, 
say,  the  religious  novel  of  modern  days,  from  (to  take  an  example 
which  is  in  most  men’s  minds)  ‘  II  Santo  ’  of  Fogazzaro.  Some 
of  the  plays  are  plays  with  a  purpose — ^Eschylus’s  trilogy  the 
‘  Oresteia  ’  has  generally  been  recognised  as  such ;  but  the 
purpose  is  to  give  a  divine  sanction  to  some  disputable  thing, 
never  to  preach  abstractedly  the  idea  of  religion.  The  gods,  in 
fact,  are  always  assumed  first  of  all.  It  would  be  far  harder  to 
prove  that  the  dramas  were  always  written  to  exalt  the  gods. 
-•Eschylus  was  accused  of  impiety  ;  it  was  indeed  rather  impiety 
against  the  ‘  sacrum  ’  than  against  ‘  religio,’  because  he  had 
introduced  the  ‘  unnamed  ones,’  the  Erinyes,  upon  the  boards. 
He  would  from  our  point  of  view  have  deserved  the  charge  much 
more  for  his  ‘  Prometheus.’  For  here  Zeus  appears  not  so  much 
the  king  as  the  t)Tant  of  heaven  ;  nay,  as  a  tyrant  whose  rule  is 
not  eternal.  And  all  our  sympathies  are  with  the  ‘  friend  of 
‘  man  ’  Prometheus,  who  is  tortured  for  his  humanity.  It  is 
true,  we  know  but  one-third  of  the  whole ;  had  we  the  rest 
of  the  trilogy,  the  Olympians  might  show  in  a  more  amiable 
light ;  for  Zeus  did  at  last  (according  to  one  version  of  the  myth) 
send  his  son  to  unbind  the  fire-bringer.  Sophocles  again  is 
generally  reckoned  eminently  ‘  pious.’  Yet  what  are  we  to 
make  of  that  play  (the  ‘  Trachinise  ’)  which  tells  of  the  last  agonies 
of  the  son  of  Zeus,  Heracles,  son  of  a  god,  forsaken,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  his  father ;  and  of  the  words  which  almost  close  the 
scene,  the  words  of  Hyllus,  Heracles’  son,  when  he  cries  out  that 
things,  that  the  ways  of  the  world,  are  indeed  wretched  for 
mortals  but  for  the  gods  a  disgrace  ? — 

olKTpa  piv  yjpiv 

al(T)(pa  8’  fKuvocs. 

In  the  ‘  Ajax  ’  our  author  seems  to  be  as  much  on  the  side  of 
the  martyr,  and  so  by  inference  against  the  higher  powers,  as  is 
iEschylus  in  the  ‘  Prometheus.’  But  for  good  or  evil  Athene 
prevails.  ‘  Seest  thou  how  great  is  the  strength  of  the  gods  ?  ’ 

We  must  take  in  again  the  literary  influence  as  a  disturbing 
one.  Nothing  to  a  modern  mind  makes  more  difficult  the  task 
of  determining  what  like  was  the  Greek  Providence,  than  the 
hugely  important  part  which  the  Delphic  oracle  plays  in  most 
of  these  dramas  ;  because  it  never  seems  clear  whether  the  oracle 
is  registering  the  inexorable  decree  of  fate,  or  whether  it  issues 
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commands  which  may  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed.  Apollo  does 
himself  say  in  one  play  (the  ‘  Eumenides  ’)  that  every  word 
of  his  oracle  is  but  the  command  of  Zeus.  But  there  are  other 
pieces — all  those  of  Sophocles,  for  instance,  which  concern 
‘  Thebes’  line  ’ — where  misfortunes  are  indeed  prophesied  by 
Apollo,  but  they  rain  down  alike  on  the  just  and  unjust.  Some 
of  these  effects  we  are  justified  in  laying  to  the  score  of  literature. 
Nothing  could  lend  itself  more  excellently  to  a  ‘  plot,’  especially 
the  kind  of  plot  which  the  Greeks  liked,  than  the  history  of  the 
gradual  fulfilment  of  one  of  these  oracles,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
seeming  contrary  action  of  the  characters.  We  know  from 
Aristotle  how  highly  this  conflict — the  irony  of  the  situation — 
was  appreciated  by  an  Athenian  public.  The  supreme  example 
of  it — the  supreme  example  of  art  in  drama — was  reckoned 
the  ‘  (Edipus  Rex  ’  of  Sophocles,  which  opens  with  the  second 
plague  that  has  come  upon  Thebes  (the  Sphinx  being  the  first) 
and  the  message  received  from  DelpW  that  it  will  not  be  stayed 
till  the  death  of  Laius  the  former  king  has  been  avenged.  What 
the  audience  knows  and  (Edipus  knows  not  is  that  he  is  himself 
the  son  of  this  Laius ;  that  he  had  as  a  child  been  exposed  and 
brought  up  elsewhere,  had  killed  Laius  (not  knowing  who  he 
was  nor  yet  meaning  to  slay)  in  a  chance  encounter ;  how,  soon 
after  coming  to  Thebes  as  a  stranger,  he  had  freed  the  city  from 
its  first  terror  by  guessing  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  had  been 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne,  and,  all  unconscious,  had  married 
locaste,  the  late  king’s  widow,  his  own  mother.  All  this  the 
audience  knows ;  one  part  of  this  the  hero  and  victim  of  the 
plot  dreams  not  of ;  that  part  has  by  slow  steps  to  be  revealed 
to  him,  first  by  Teiresias,  the  blind  seer-king,  whom  (Edipus 
had  sent  for ;  he  speaks  imwillingly  and  in  ambiguous  words ; 
and  (Edipus  detects  only  some  plot  between  him  and  Creon. 
Anon  a  messenger  comes  from  Corinth  to  say  that  (Edipus’s 
putative  father,  the  king  of  Corinth,  is  dead,  and  as  it  would 
seem  to  relieve  him  of  the  weight  of  terror  that  himg  over  him 
always.  For  another  oracle  had  foretold  to  (Edipus  long  ago 
that  he  would  do  precisely  what  he  did,  namely,  would  kill  his 
father  and  marry  his  mother.  At  last  by  a  strange  chain  of 
circumstance,  by  the  meeting  of  this  messenger  from  Corinth, 
the  very  man  who  received  (Edipus  as  a  child,  with  the  very 
shepherd  who  had  been  commissioned  to  expose  him,  all  is  made 
plain;  the  most  heart-rending  of  tragedies  is  completed,  when 
locaste  goes  into  the  palace  and  hangs  herself,  and  (Edipus  puts 
out  his  own  eyes,  praying  men  to  banish  him  from  the  city. 

Here  is  indeed  a  tale  of  horrors.  Here  is  enough  of  fear  and 
pity  to  furnish  forth  a  legion  of  tragedies  :  here,  too — to  descend 
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to  earth — ^is  just  the  kind  of  suspense  of  interest  which  a  Gaboriau 
knows  how  to  handle,  or  any  skilled  writer  of  sensational  novels. 
In  fact  the  dialogue  between  the  Corinthian  messenger  and  the 
Theban  shepherd  has  its  close  parallels  in  the  cross-examinations 
of  the  ‘  trial  scene  ’  without  which  no  sensational  novel  is  com¬ 
plete.  Now  in  an  early  state  of  society  all  audiences  have  m 
them  a  spice  of  cruelty.  Though  the  Roman  amphitheatre  was 
a  horror  to  the  Greeks,  one  need  not  doubt  that  the  public  at  a 
Greek  theatre  got  a  pleasure  which  was  by  no  means  ‘  purifica- 
‘  tion,’  in  watching  how  Fate  or  the  gods  played  with  mortals 
as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse. 

‘  But  what  room  is  there  for  “  religion”  here  ?  ’  it  might  be 
asked.  Not  much,  no  doubt,  if  we  judge  only  by  the  thoughts 
of  our  time.  Because  beneficence  not  less  than  power  is  for  us 
an  attribute  of  the  divine.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  primary  idea  of  a  supernal  being  was  the  idea  of  bene¬ 
ficence.  It  was  first  of  all  the  idea  of  power  ;  and  in  the  idea  of 
power  neither  of  the  plays  which  we  have  cited,  ‘  Prometheus  ’ 
or  ‘  (Edipus  Rex,’  is  deficient ;  in  neither  is  the  supreme  might 
of  the  gods  called  in  question.  Nor  are  the  gods  themselves 
ever  left  out  of  mind.  In  how  many  Greek  dramas  do  we  begin 
with  an  invocation  or  a  religious  rite  !  In  this  one,  ‘  (Edipus 
‘  Rex,’  in  the  ‘  Choephori  ’  of  iEschylus,  and  in  the  ‘  Eumenides  ’ 
too. 

There  are  other  plays  which  show  the  gods  in  a  much  more 
human,  more  amiable  light.  It  would  be  impossible  to  examine 
the  plots  of  all.  Let  us  take  two  in  which  religion  and  patriotism 
are  ingeniously  interwoven,  two  plays  by  different  authors, 
the  ‘  Eumenides  ’  of  iEschylus,  the  ‘  (Edipus  Coloneus  ’  of 
Sophocles,  plays  not  at  first  sight  connected,  and  yet  connected 
in  a  curious  and  interesting  way. 

Everyone  knows  generally  the  plot  of  that  sequence  of  plays 
by  .^schylus  whereof  the  ‘  Agamemnon  ’  is  the  first ;  that  the  first 
of  the  trilogy  tells  of  the  home-coming  of  the  king  of  men  from 
Troy,  the  fears  of  those  guilty  lovers,  Clytemnestra  and  iEgis- 
thus  ;  of  how  the  king  is  entrapped  and  slain  (in  his  bath)  by  the 
queen.  Then  how  in  the  ‘  Choephori,’  the  second  of  the  series, 
the  hero  is  Orestes,  the  son,  who  after  long  years  has  been  sent 
by  Apollo  to  avenge  Agamemnon’s  death,  not  on  iEgisthus 
alone,  but  on  Orestes’  own  mother,  Clytemnestra.  Orestes 
slays  them  both.  Then  opens  the  third  of  the  trilogy,  the 
‘  Eumenides,’  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  (Jrestes 
has  taken  refuge,  having  been  pursued  thither  by  the  avengers, 
the  daughters  of  Night,  the  Erinyes.  The  Erinyes  pursue 
Orestes  to  Athens ;  and  he  seeks  safety  once  more  at  the  shrine 
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of  Athene.  Athene  herself  will  not  judge  the  case.  But  she 
appoints  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  the  august  ‘  upper  house  ’ 
of  Athens,  to  be  judges.  Apollo  pleads  for  the  prisoner,  the 
Erinyes  plead  for  vengeance  on  the  matricide ;  the  court  is 
divided ;  but  Athene  gives  the  casting  vote  for  Orestes.  And 
then  she  sets  herself  to  the  task  of  soothing  the  anger  of  the 
Furies,  who  henceforth  become  the  Eumenides.  the  well-disposed, 
the  tutelary  goddesses  of  Athenian  ground. 

It  is  to  their  grove  that  in  ‘  (Edipus  Coloneus  ’  the  blind 
(Edipus  comes,  led  by  his  daughter,  Antigone.  (Edipus,  like 
Lear,  has  been  maddened  by  his  sufferings ;  now  he  is  resigned. 
The  chorus  chant  to  him  the  most  beautiful  (perhaps)  of  all 
Greek  chorus-chants  in  praise  of  the  land  to  which  he  had  come 
and  of  the  grove  sacred  to  those  very  beings  who  had  expressed 
all  the  fury  of  vengeance  and  despair — 

‘  a  binding  of  souls,  a  lyreless  chant,  a  dread  to  mortals.’ 

Such  'had  they  been,  who  are  now  the  kind  and  tutelary 
though  still  a\^ul  goddesses  of  the  place.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  (Edipus’s  despair  has  softened  down  into  the  hope  of  finding 
a  grave  in  Attica — no  more.  When  Theseus,  king  of  Athens, 
comes  and  protects  (Edipus  against  those  who  would  hale  him 
back  to  Thebes,  (Edipus  invokes  the  blessing  of  Zeus  on  his 
protector ;  and  against  his  son  Polynices,  who  had  driven  him 
into  exile,  he  appeals  to  the  ‘  ancient  goddess  Justice,  whose 
‘  seat  is  by  the  throne  of  Zeus  ’ ;  while  the  chorus,  and  as  it 
were  with  confidence,  call  on  Zeus  and  Athene  and  Artemis  to 
sustain  the  just  cause  of  Athens  against  the  Thebans.  There¬ 
fore  is  it  clear  that  not  all  (Edipus’s  troubles  nor  the  knowledge 
of  them  has  shaken  the  belief  in  Providence  of  the  king  or  of  the 
chorus  of  old  Athenian  men.  The  last  scene  of  the  play  is  the 
most  impressive  possible.  N one  but  Theseus — not  even  (Edipus’ s 
daughters — is  to  know  where  the  wanderer’s  body  has  its  last 
home.  So  (Edipus  and  Theseus  go  apart.  A  messenger  reports 
the  end : 

‘  After  we  had  gone  a  little  way  apart  we  turned  round,  and  we 
saw  that  the  other  had  disappeared ;  and  our  king  had  his  hand 
before  his  eyes  as  before  something  terrible  that  his  sight  could  not 
endure.  And  anon  we  saw  him  bow  down  and  prostrate  himself, 
paying  vows  to  earth  and  to  Olympus  the  home  of  the  gods.’ 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  these  things  ?  Is  (Edipus’s 
philosophy  the  philosophy  of  the  Book  of  Job — that  one  of  all 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  which  is  the  most  like  to  a  Greek  play — 
wherein  the  outcome  of  all  disputation  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
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useless  arguing  with  the  powers  of  heaven,  who,  after  all,  are  there 
and  are  supreme  ?  A  pusillanimous  conclusion  it  would  appear 
to  many  minds.  But  the  effect  of  it  is  certainly  not  pusUlani- 
mous  nor  mean.  (Edipus  rises  far  above  Lear  in  dignity, 
though  not  in  pity ;  just  because  his  troubles  come  from  the 
decrees  of  the  gods  or  from  fate  :  and  he  reconciles  himself  even 
to  them  in  the  end.  So  do  all  the  characters — almost  all. 
Even  Heracles  seems  to,  when  he  prays  that  his  funeral  fire  may 
be  lighted  before  agony  unseal  his  lips  once  more  ;  but  Heracles’ 
dignity  and  resignation  are  far  less  great  than  Antigone’s.  ‘  Firm- 
‘  ness  of  purpose,’  says  Hazlitt,  ‘  and  calmness  of  sentiment  are  the 
‘  leading  characteristics  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Greek  drama. 
‘  They  act  and  suffer  as  if  they  were  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
‘  higher  power;  or  as  if  human  life  itself  were  a  religious  ceremony 
‘  performed  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  of  the  State.’ 

And  if  we  look  on  these  religious  ‘  experiences  ’  of  Greek  drama 
less  subjectively,  then  we  see  that  in  the  transformation  (for 
example)  of  the  Erinyes  to  the  Eumenides  we  have  almost 
precisely  the  change  which  Wordsworth  describes  at  the  end 
of  his  ‘  Ode  to  Duty  ’ : 

‘  Stern  lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace  ’ 

— a  truth,  no  doubt,  to  the  Greek  conscience  only  half  revealed 
and  half  concealed. 

Apollo  and  Athene  appear  in  .^schylus’s  play  more  than  in  any 
other  the  friends  of  humankind.  The  Erinyes  taunt  them  as  the 
‘  young  gods.’  So  that  we  have  here  somewhat  of  the  notion  of 
a  New  Dispensation,  whereby  the  terrors  of  the  Law  are  relaxed. 
But  Athene  at  least  speaks  with  no  disrespect  of  the  old.  The 
Furies  are  ‘  the  ancient  wisdom  ’ — 7ra\aco(f)poi'ia.  Yet  if 
belief  thus  advanced  from  its  old  austerity,  and  <f)6^os  became 
more  of  awe  and  less  of  simple  dread,  they  did  not  advance  quick 
enough  for  the  thought  of  the  succeeding  age.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  religious  drama  in  its  purity  dies  with  Sophocles.  Humani- 
tarianism  drives  it  out. 

For  it  is  but  a  narrow  view  of  things  that  will  assert  that 
religion  and  humanity  are  naturally  allied.  The  contrary  rather ; 
even  as  the  cult  of  the  ideal  makes  men  naturally  impatient  of 
the  actual ;  though  there  may  be  a  realistic  art  which  is  also 
idealist.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  not  from  mere  self-interest 
(as  is  supposed)  that  the  aristocratic  party  in  any  State  is  found 
to  be  the  upholder  of  religion.  Because  an  aristocracy  is  neces¬ 
sarily  somewhat  idealist  also.  To  Euripides  it  fell  to  illustrate 
the  natural  antagonism  ’twixt  religion  and  humanitarianism ; 
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he  himself  was  by  nature  a  pessimist  with  a  most  tender  heart. 
His  instincts  were  those  of  the  democracy.  And  the  clubmen 
of  the  type  of  Aristophanes  hated  him  as  bitterly  as  they  hated 
democracy.  They  hated  Socrates,  too,  who  on  his  side  never 
attended  the  theatre  save  when  a  play  of  Euripides  took  the 
stage. 

All  that  was  said  a  few  pages  back  of  the  artistic  side  of  the 
Greek  dramas  serves  to  suggest  the  distinction  which  lies  between 
all  drama  and  all  fiction  on  the  one  hand,  both  of  which  pre¬ 
suppose  an  audience,  and  an  audience  which  has  claims,  and  such 
literature  as  is  purely  personal.  Devotional  literature  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  our  purview.  But  there  remains  the  literature 
which  may  be  called  didactic,  that  assumes  a  quite  different 
attitude  of  the  author  towards  his  public.  A  good  deal  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  of  this  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  ‘  Ode 
‘  to  Duty,’  a  critic  might  hesitate  whether  to  call  it  devotional 
or  didactic.  Very  largely  didactic  too  is  a  body  of  literature 
of  the  highest  rank  which  is  also  narrative.  But  the  narrative 
and  the  didactic  elements  seem  to  stand  apart  never  fused ; 
and  it  is  in  the  didactic  parts  that  religious  influence  is  seen. 
Such  is  the  greatest  constructed  epic  which  the  world  has  seen, 
the  ‘  .^neid  ’ ;  such  in  varjdng  degrees  are  the  two  epics  more 
directly  modelled  on  the  ‘  ^Eneid,’  the  ‘  Gerusalemme  Liberata  ’ 
and  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  Such  is  a  poem — not  epic  but  half  narra¬ 
tive — which  stands  apart  from  all  these  three — superior  to  all 
three — the  ‘  Divina  Commedia.’  The  difference  between  the 
religious  element  in  Homer  and  the  same  in  Virgil  is  very  notice¬ 
able.  Where  the  direct  action  of  the  gods  occurs  in  the  ‘  ^Eneid  ’ 
we  recognise  it  as  mere  imitation  and  are  quite  unconvinced. 
But  all  through  the  ‘  .Eneid  ’  we  are  conscious  of  a  purpose  behind 
the  mere  narrative,  a  didactic  purpose  which  is  also  intensely 
religious.  It  permeates  our  minds  almost  unconsciously,  and 
only  when  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  poem  we  realise  how 
earnest  has  been  our  author,  while  recalling  those  later  Romans 
of  his  time  to  the  greatness  and  to  all  the  countless  troubles 
of  their  origin — ‘  per  tot  discrimina  rerum  ’ — to  ground  the 
patriotism  which  he  evokes  on  the  basis  of  religion.  As  M. 
Boissier  notes,  the  ‘  Eneid  ’  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  the 
planting  of  the  Roman  people  in  Italy  (with  which,  in  fact, 
Jlneas  had  nought  to  do)  as  of  the  transplanting  thither  of  their 
ancient  gods.*  Eneas  is  the  ideal  of  the  religious  man,  not 

•  ‘Le  dessein  fde  VEneide]  n’a  pas  toujours  ete  bien  compris  : 
il  est  pourtant  facile  h  le  saisir.  II  suflBt  de  reflechir  un  moment 
pour  reconnaitre  que  le  sujet  de  VEnhde  ne  pouvait  pasetre  I’arrivee 
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less  ‘  pious  ’  in  his  relation  to  heaven  than  to  his  own  kin,  ready 
at  once  to  sacrifice  his  love  and  ease  when  the  word  comes  from 
Jove.  In  neither  Tasso’s  nor  Milton’s  poem  is  the  same  result 
so  effectively  achieved ;  though  it  is  sought  in  both  (for  it  is  no 
common  arms  but  the  ‘  religious  arms  ’  of  the  Crusaders  that 
the  former  sings),  and  in  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  it  is  much  more 
evidently  proposed.  Of  Dante’s  work  it  is  needless  to  speak.  It 
stands  quite  alone,  the  most  religious  of  all  works  of  literature 
and  the  most  literary  of  all  works  of  religion. 

And  as,  passing  rather  outside  the  limits  of  our  scheme,  we 
have  come  down  to  Milton,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment 
at  those  almost  contemporaries  of  his,  that  band  of  religious 
lyrists  who  sang  such  individual  strains  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. 
Of  their  poetry  that  which  is  strictly  religious  is  devotional  also ; 
and  therefore  would  be  excluded  from  our  study.  But  they 
wrote  much  which  was  amorous  likewise,  and  sometimes  in  their 
devotional  poetry  they  mixed  up  a  strain  so  like  that  of  earthly 
love  that  their  production  has  a  character  apart.  They  are 
indeed  a  race  of  belated  troubadours.  This  is  their  general 
character.  But  they  are  by  no  means  alike  in  their  production. 
We  may  place  Donne  at  the  head  of  that  fraternity.  He,  though 
in  his  secular  verse  one  of  the  most  sensuous,  is  in  his  religious 
numbers  one  of  the  most  devotional,  and  the  simplest  and  finest 
in  his  devotion.  But  Crashaw,  with  a  chaster  muse,  is  much 
more  fantastical.  Even  the  .saintly  Herbert  runs  to  fantasy. 
Herrick  keeps  a  high  artistry  in  both  kinds  ;  but  is  certainly  less 
inspired  in  his  religious  verse.  It  skills  not  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  all  the  types  of  literature  at  which  we  have  been  glancing 
in  this  section ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  our  inquiry  within  some 
bounds,  to  undertake  a  more  fruitful  comparison  between  the 
Greek  drama  and  our  great  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

It  is  a  very  obvious,  though  not  impertinent,  reflection  that 
our  modern  drama  or  fiction,  so  far  as  descent  goes,  draws  its 
marrow  much  more  from  Greek  comedy  than  Greek  tragedy. 
Modern  fiction  does  so  very  evidently.  For  all  our  novels  of 
character  and  manners  are  more  or  less  derived  from  one  great 
archetype — ‘  Don  Quixote.’  And  the  foundation  of  ‘  Don 
‘  Quixote  ’ — howsoever  noble  and  varied  the  structure  which 
Cervantes  raised  thereon,  the  foundation  is  certainly  what  may 
be  called  Pantagruelism,  that  admixture  of  satire  and  horseplay 
which  Rabelais  derived  from  the  Roman  scene,  as  it  from  the 

en  Italic  et  le  triomphe  d’une  race  4trangere,  mais  seulement  I’intro- 
duction  de  quelques  dieux  nouveaux.’ — G.  Boissier,  ‘  La  Religion 
Romaine  d’ Auguste  aux  Antonins,’  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
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Greek.  At  either  end  of  the  chain  stand  two  men  of  high  genius 
and  wide-reaching  influence,  Aristophanes  and  Cervantes ;  and 
lesser  men  form  the  links  between  them.  In  that  the  Elizabethan 
drama  was  very  obviously  meant  essentially  to  interest  and 
amuse,  it  is  first  cousin  to  this  fiction,  and  in  all  this  far 
remote  from  Greek  drama.  We  realise  this  best  when  after 
looking  at  the  motley  display  of  intellectual  wares  preserved 
in  Henslowe’s  ‘  Diary  ’ — comedy,  tragedy,  farce  elbowing 
one  another  and  all  at  the  choice  of  this  ignorant  manager 
who  spells  Caesar  ‘  Seaser  ’ — we  let  our  minds  go  back  to 
the  ceremonies  which  attended  the  performance  of  a  Greek 
tragedy,  the  sacrifices  which  preceded  it,  the  oath  which  the 
archon  administered  to  the  judges  who  were  to  award  the  prize. 
Yet  literature  itself  is  greater  than  any  tradition,  and  unbound 
by  the  trappings  of  circumstance.  Elizabethan  tragedy  at  its 
best  is  so  immense,  so  apt  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Greek 
in  other  particulars,  that  the  difference  between  the  two  sorts  in 
one  particular,  the  comparative  absence  from  our  drama  of  the 
religious  element,  must  needs  impress  the  studious.  No  example 
of  the  difference  could  be  better  chosen  than  ‘  Lear.’  There  is 
a  good  deal  alike  in  the  presentment  of  Shakespeare’s  dethroned 
king  upon  the  one  hand,  and  Sophocles’  (Edipus  upon  the  other. 
Lear  is  much  the  more  affecting  figure,  the  more  pitiable.  His 
wrongs  are  more  poignant,  because  they  come  not  from  fate 
but  from  his  own  children.  His  sufferings  are  more  terrible. 
But  he  could  never  have  been  presented  on  a  Greek  stage, 
because  to  their  eyes  it  would  have  seemed,  and  to  our  eyes 
must  partly  seem,  that  in  the  picture  human  nature  is  degraded. 
By  this  comparison  and  contrast  we  realise  again  the  truth  of 
what  Hazlitt  says,  that  throughout  all  his  sufferings  the  Greek 
hero  acts  as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of  the  gods ;  and  we  see 
here  too  some  sort  of  a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  pusillanimity 
brought  against  the  religious  attitude  of  the  early  Greek  drama, 
though  prima  facie  it  might  seem  grounded.  It  is  not  so,  we 
have  already  said,  in  its  effects.  Just  because  (Edipus  feels 
himself  struck  by  powers  above  human,  does  he  preserve  the 
reason  and  the  dignity  which  Lear  lacks.  After  all,  then,  the 
^ofios  of  Aristotle  is  not  mere  fear ;  such  a  man  might  feel 
before  the  ‘  out,  vile  jelly  ’  of  Cornwall,  or  the  fiendish  malice 
of  lago,  not  before  the  shrine  at  Delphi. 

So  much  for  the  general  aspect  of  the  two  dramas ;  but  there 
is  more  behind.  It  will  be  urged  naturally  enough  that  one 
reason  why  the  religious  element  is  left  out  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  and  his  contemporaries’  lies  in  this — that  secular  things 
and  religious  had  been  now  much  more  separated  than  they  were 
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in  the  ancient  world ;  there  was  a  division  of  labour.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  is  a  vera  causa,  a  very  effective  one ;  but  it  reaches 
further  than  the  argument.  The  profession  of  actor  was  anathema 
to. the  early  Christians  ;  it  was  never  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
not  though  in  the  miracle  plays  monks  and  priests  became 
themselves  actors.  Thus  the  position  of  the  playwright  as 
of  the  actor  was  the  antithesis  of  that  of  a  Greek  tragedian. 
He  was  not  alone  wholly  secular,  but  was  in  a  sense  anti-clerical 
or  anti-religious,  as  the  case  might  be.  None  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  refuse  to  represent  holy  men  and  devout  women; 
Friar  Laurence,  in  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  has  his  counterpart  or 
parallel  in  Friar  Bonaventura  in  Ford’s  ‘  ’Tis  Pity  she’s  a  Whore  ’ ; 
the  martyred  Duchess  in  ‘  Vittoria  Corombona  ’  is  a  model  of 
piety  and  devotion.  But,  taken  for  all  in  all,  Shakespeare’s 
attitude  towards  religion  is  certainly  enigmatical,  that  of  most 
of  the  remaining  dramatists  inclining  rather  to  negation.  How 
strange,  for  instance,  in  that  most  beautiful  and  most  famous 
speech  of  Lear : 

‘  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe’er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm,’  etc. 

how  strangely  sounds  the  end, 

‘  Take  phvsic,  pomp  ; 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just.’ 

And  if  it  be  said  that  we  have  admitted  that  there  are  the  same 
kind  of  enigmas  and  contradictions  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
speeches  in  the  Greek  drama,  we  answer  ‘  Yes  ;  but  in  the  Greek 
‘  religion  there  was  no  theology  such  as  there  is  in  the  Christian 
‘  Faith.’  Hamlet  is  the  character  of  Shakespeare  whom  we  at 
once  think  of  in  comparison  with  Orestes.  The  comparison 
has  been  often  drawn.  But  if  their  destinies  were  alike,  how 
strongly  does  the  perpetual  scepticism  of  the  former  contrast 
with  the  only-for-a-moment  hesitating  faith  of  Orestes  and 
obedience  to  Apollo’s  oracle :  though  his  task,  the  killing  of  his 
mother  along  with  his  mother’s  seducer,  was  far  more  terrible 
than  Hamlet’s !  And  we  fall  back  for  evidence  on  that  piece  of 
evidence  which  was  cited  at  the  beginning,  that  in  the  cases  of 
appeal  to  the  heavenly  powers  it  matters  not  whether  the  scene 
be  placed  in  heathen  or  in  Christian  times ;  the  pagans  invoke 
‘  heaven  ’  and  the  Christians  now  and  again  invoke  ‘  Jove  ’ ; 
and  there  is  as  much  and  the  same  kind  of  religiosity  in  one  as 
in  the  other.  This  is  of  course  the  crux  of  the  (fifficulty.  There 
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is  no  distinct  ‘  historic  sense  ’  in  Shakespeare ;  but  ever  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  pagan  mythologies,  pagan  religions  were 
familiar  to  cultivated  minds ;  the  more  earnest  and  cultivated 
souls — unconsciously  or  not — really  adopted  some  of  the  tenets 
of  paganism,  which  often  became  a  secondary  religion  for  the 
literary,  as  the  theology  of  Christendom  was  more  and  more 
reckoned  the  concern  of  a  section  of  society ;  the  ‘  division  of 
‘  labour  ’  having  carried  things  thus  far.  In  Milton  himself  one 
sees  a  curious  contest  between  his  classicism  and  his  piety. 
Now  he  invoked  some  goddess  of  paganism  ;  anon  he  tells  the 
being  he  has  prayed  to  that  she  is  an  ‘  empty  dream.’  And 
generally  this  attitude  of  mind  has  become  so  common  in  the 
modern  world,  that  even  scholars  grow  into  the  habit  of  attri¬ 
buting  to  the  ancients  a  kind  of  dilettantism  in  belief  which  is 
the  child  of  their  own  minds.  Shakespeare,  who  knew  all  things, 
knew  the  differences  between  paganism  and  Christianity  not 
less  well  than  he  appreciated  the  difference  in  his  own  creed 
betwixt  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensation.  That  he  has 
expressed  fully  in  two  tremendous  lines  : 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Shylock.  What  judgement  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 

That  incomparable  speech  of  Portia’s  on  the  quality  of  mercy ; 
the  gentle  characters  of  a  Friar  Laurence,  the  ‘  holy  Gonzalo, 
‘  honourable  man  ’  *  (whose  last  words  in  the  play  are  ‘  Be  it 
‘  so  !  Amen  !  ’) — a  dozen  other  such  prefigure  the  ‘  Christian 
‘graces.’  A  bishop — Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews — has  written  a  book  to  display  Shakespeare’s  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  Scriptures.  But  against  these  evidences  of 
knowledge  and  of  sympathy  we  have  to  set  such  a  speech  as  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Vienna  f  to  Claudio  when  he  has  come  to  prepare 
him  for  death  ;  a  most  strange  speech  for  a  supposed  friar  ;  for  it 
contains  not  one  word  of  the  ordinary  consolations  of  religion, 
and  is  merely  a  declamation  on  the  worthlessness  of  life.  That 
speech  contains  these  lines  : 

‘  Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age, 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after- dinner’s  sleep, 

Dreaming  on  both - ’ 

which  at  once  lead  on  our  thoughts  to  a  still  more  famous  passage 
of  Shakespeare — perhaps  the  most  famous  in  all  Shakespeare — 
wherein  not  Prospero  alone  but  Prospero’s  creator  seems  to  be 

*  In  ‘  The  Tempest.’ 
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taking  leave  of  us.  Surely  it  is  only  our  familiarity  with  those 
words  or  their  beauty  that  hides  from  us  their  supreme  sadness ; 

‘  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep - ’ 


And  we  have  been  told  a  line  or  two  before  how  our  world  and 
‘  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve,  and  .  .  .  Leave  not  a  rack 
‘  behind.’  * 

This  negation  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  it  is  precisely  in 
eschatology  that  the  Christian  creed  is  so  much  richer  than  the 
pagan  creeds.  And  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  fully  appreciated  the  wealth  of  material  which  this 
eschatology  put  in  their  hands.  Their  indifference  or  negative¬ 
ness  on  what  we  may  call  the  purely  religious  side  of  their  belief 
contrasts  with  their  alertness  to  its  aesthetic  side.  Though 
the  Duke  in  ‘  Measure  for  Measure,’  for  all  he  is  in  the  guise  of 
a  Friar,  can  find  for  Claudio  condemned  to  death  no  better  con¬ 
solations  than  the  emptiness  of  life,  not  half  so  good  as  Lucretius 
had  foimd  for  mankind,  yet  the  notion  of  Purgatory  comes  in 
very  effectively  in  Hamlet,  with  the  picture  of  the  elder  Hamlet 
constrained  ‘  to  fast  in  fires  ’  because  Death  had  surprised  him 
‘  unhousel’d,  disappointed,  unaneled.’ 

In  one  play  of  this  vast  Elizabethan  stage,  this  aspect  of 
religion  enters  with  tremendous  effect.  Marlowe’s  ‘  Dr. 

‘  Faustus  ’  cannot  in  any  sense  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
non-religiousness  of  the  Elizabethan  drama ;  it  must  rather  be 
taken  as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule  for  which  we  have 
been  contending.  It  proves  at  least  that  a  Greek-like  drama 
was  not  excluded  by  the  peculiar  traditions  of  the  more  modem 
theatre.  ‘  Faustus  ’  is  in  certain  particulars  liker  to  a  Greek 
play  than  any  other  original  one  of  later  times.  And  whether 
we  judge  it  by  the  magnificent  flow  of  the  verse  or  by  the  tragic 
intensity  of  its  ending,  we  must  confess  it  one  of  the  master- 


*  Compare  Lucretius. 

Principio  maria  ac  terras  caelumque  tuere : 

Quorum  naturam  triplicem,  tria  corpora  (Memmi) 

Tres  species  tarn  dissimiles,  tria  talia  texta, 

Una  dies  dabit  exitio,  multosque  per  annos 
Sustentata  ruet  moles  et  machina  mundi. 

‘  De  Rerum  Natura,’  v.  92-5. 


Or  again, 

Mutat  enim  mundi  naturam  totius  aetas, 

Ex  alioque  alius  status  excipere  omnia  debet ; 

Nec  manet  ulla  sui  similis  res.  Omnia  migrant. 

Omnia  commutat  Natura  et  vertere  cogit.  Ihid.  v.  825-8. 


But  here  things  only  change  ;  there  is  still  a  rack  behind. 
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pieces  of  its  age.  Alas  !  among  Marlowe’s  work  it  stands  alone. 
The  versification  of  ‘  Edward  II.’  is  very  good,  and  the  poet 
has  dealt  very  ingeniously  and  naturally  with  his  historical 
material.  But  it — ‘  Edward  II.’ — nowhere  approaches  ‘  Faustus.’ 
For  ‘  The  Jew  of  Malta  ’  and  ‘  Tamburlaine,’  they  are  hardly 
to  be  spoken  of  at  the  same  time.  Beautiful  passages  abound  in 
‘  Faustus.’  That  about  the  ‘  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ’  is  in 
everyone’s  memory.  That  in  which  Mephistopheles  explains 
how,  whoso  has  once  tasted  the  bliss  of  heaven  is  everywhere  else 
in  hell,  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctly  religious  to  be  met  with  in 
any  Elizabethan  poet.  But  it  is  at  its  very  end  that  ‘  Faustus  ’ 
becomes  almost  unbearably  great  and  terrible.  The  introduction 
of  the  three  scholars  who  are  all-hut  ready  to  watch  with  their 
master  even  to  his  last  agonising  encounter  with  the  fiends  is  a 
touch  of  skilful  tenderness  which  heightens  the  horror  of  Faustus’ 
final  moments.  When  they  are  persuaded  to  leave  him,  we 
are  reminded  of  how  (Edipus  dismissed  Antigone  and  Ismene 
before  his  last  passion.  But  (Edipus’ s  end,  though  awe-inspiring, 
is  not  fearsome,  gentle  rather  in  its  mystery.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Greek  m^^hology  of  the  Underworld  which  lent  itself  to 
such  a  tragedy  as  ‘  Faustus.’ 

‘  Ah,  Faustus, 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  last  hour  to  live. 

And  then  must  thou  be  damned  perpetually. 

Stand  still,  you  ever  moving  spheres  of  heaven. 

That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never  come. 

Fair  Nature’s  eye,  rise,  rise  again  and  make 
Perpetual  day  :  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day. 

That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul ! 

0  lente,  lente  currite,  nocfis  equi ! 

0  it  strikes,  it  strikes.*  Now,  body,  turn  to  air 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell.’ 

And  last  of  all,  to  soften  a  little  our  horror  and  give  the  piece 
the  high  dignity  of  classic  drama,  we  have  the  words  with  which 
the  chorus  closes  the  scene  : 

‘  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  so  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough,’  Ac. 

If  Marlowe  had  always  occupied  himself  with  themes  as  great 
as  this  and  treated  them  as  greatly,  he  would  have  sto<^  to 
Shakespeare  more  nearly  in  the  relationship  in  which  ^Eschylus 
stands  to  Sophocles. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  these  terrors  to  be  mere  ‘  artistry  ’ ; 

*  Midnight. 
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though  Marlowe  was  accused  of  being  himself  an  atheist.  He 
was  without  doubt  something  of  a  ruffian.  He  is  credited  with 
many  vices  and  the  open  profession  of  the  most  disgraceful  ones ; 
to  tffis  legend  the  play  ‘  Edward  II.’  gives  some  countenance. 
Marston  was  also  said  to  be  an  atheist ;  he  was  a  pessimist,  but 
with  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour  and  quite  legitimate  satire.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  more  or  less  unreligious  than 
the  most  of  his  contemporaries  and  colleagues.  With  Ben 
Jonson  the  religious  question  does  not  arise ;  his  tragedies  are 
all  classical,  and  he  was  so  much  of  an  antiquary  and  a  scholar 
that  he  never  spoke  outside  ‘  his  book.’  The  impression  which 
a  great  number  of  the  lesser  dramatists  give  us  is  on  the  whole 
disagreeable.  Lamb  and  his  set  (Elia  the  most  whole-heartedly, 
Hazlitt  with  much  more  reserve)  set  themselves  the  quite  worthy 
task  of  resuscitating  these  lesser  dramatists,  and  in  their 
enthusiasm  painted  over  all  their  most  ugly  features.  The 
resuscitation  was  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  many  purple 
passages — of  which  these  revivers  made  the  most.*  But  the 
charm  of  all  these  plays,  in  which  poetic  drama  shows  itself 
(almost  for  the  last  time)  a  vital  thing,  cannot  hide  from  us  the 
perversity  or  even  perversion  of  taste  in  the  authors,  in  the  choice 
of  their  plots,  in  the  drawing  of  their  characters.  An  air  of 
murderous  villainy,  of  horrible  vice  blows  through  such  works 
as  ‘  Vittoria  Corombona,’  ‘  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,’  ‘  The  Maid’s 
‘  Tragedy,’  ‘  ’Tis  Pity  she’s  a  Whore,’  for  which  it  is  a  poor 
excuse  to  say  that  they  were  founded  on  Italian  stories.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  horrors  (which  are  poles  apart  from  the  fine 
tragedy  of  the  finest  Greeks  or  even  from  the  pessimist  sorrows 
of  Euripides)  it  would  perhaps  be  unnatural  to  expect  a  sense  of 
the  supernatural  or  divine.  We  scarcely  get  it.  There  is  a 
little  touch  of  softness  and  Christian  devotion  (as  has  been  said) 
in  the  Duchess  Isabella  in  ‘  Vittoria.’  On  the  other  hand 
Antonio  the  hero  in  ‘  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  ’  seems  rather  atheistic- 
ally  inclined,  and  no  religious  gleam  softens  the  inhuman  sufferings 
of  the  Duchess.  From  all  this  band  the  gentle  Heywood  stands 
out  as  an  exception.  In  him  in  ‘  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness’ 
we  do  at  any  rate  get  the  softer  emotions,  lit  up  by  the  gleams 
of  a  religion  natural  to  the  characters  and  the  time. 

Taking,  then,  the  Elizabethan  drama  as  a  whole,  making 
abstract  of  that  single  play  ‘  Faustus,’  letting  our  minds  travel 
through  its  varied  and  splendid  scenes,  its  world  of  characters, 

*  The  much  praised  ‘  Cover  her  face.  Mine  eyes  dazzle.  She 
died  young  ’  (‘  Duchess  of  Malfi  ’)  has  always  seemed  to  the  present 
writer  much  over-praised  ;  and  the  trial  scene  of  ‘  Vittoria,’  though 
effective,  by  no  means  such  a  masterpiece  as  it  appeared  to  Hazlitt. 
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and  then,  when  we  have  done  that,  letting  our  thoughts  rest  upon 
the  finest  Greek  tragedy,  the  religiosity  of  this  last  does  certainly 
stand  out  by  contrast  in  startling  clearness.  If  we  were  to 
use  a  conunon  misnomer  of  to-day  and  employ  the  word  ‘  pagan  ’ 
as  a  synonym  for  irreligious  or  non-religious,  then  certainly  by 
comparison  we  should  have  to  call  our  drama  the  pagan  drama. 
Nor  is  this  difference  (it  has  been  said)  adequately  accounted 
for  by  a  mere  difference  in  origin  and  traction  of  the  two  stages. 
For  tragedy,  at  least,  which  summons  up  all  the  deeper  feelings 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  must,  if  it  is  of  any  worth,  over-ride  such 
distinctions. 

There  is  another  English  drama  which,  if  we  measure  it  by 
its  form  and  as  one  may  say  the  form  of  its  content,  seems  to  come 
nearer  still  to  the  Greek  religious  drama,  and  no  one  ‘  will  look 
‘  that  we  should  name  it,’  for  inevitably  ‘  Samson  Agonistes  ’ 
will  already  have  risen  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Of  the  splendid 
poetry  which  ‘  Samson  Agonistes  ’  contains  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  is,  too,  founded  on  a  religious  theme  just  after  the 
Greek  manner  :  that  is  to  say,  an  historical  or  mythic-historical 
episode  in  which  the  action  of  the  deity  is  evident.  All  this  the 
drama  has,  and  the  end  of  it  is  very  impressive,  almost  stupendous. 
Its  fault  is  that  it  is  too  near  its  prototype.  It  was  written  in 
Milton’s  old  age,  and  yet  it  is  something  like  a  glorified  school 
essay.  This  takes  away  from  ‘  Samson  ’  a  claim  to  stand  very 
high — very  conspicuously — as  a  type  of  the  religious  in  literature. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  dialogue  between  Manoah  and  the 
messenger  in  the  last  scene — is  not  that  too  like  the  prototype  ? 
Or  out  of  the  passage  choose  that  section  which  lies  between  the 
line : 

‘  What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his  death’s  wound  ?  ’ 
and 

‘  0  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself !  ’ 

or  out  of  that  section  take  the  last  quoted  line  merely.  No  one 
who  was  so  set  upon  making  a  ‘  colourable  imitation  ’  could 
have  been  possessed  by  his  subject  in  such  style  as  would  make 
his  work  a  fair  example  for  our  purpose. 

And  what  is  true  of  ‘  Samson  Agonistes  ’  is  much  more  true 
of  the  classic  French  drama.  This  is  undoubtedly  not  sincere : 
though  as  a  type  of  art  the  French  classic  drama  is  more  of  its 
own  nature  than  that  special  Miltonic  work  we  are  speaking  of. 
In  ‘  Athalie  ’  we  have  a  subject  which,  like  ‘  Samson  Agonistes,’ 
lends  itself  to  and  receives  a  treatment  absolutely  in  the  Greek 
manner — a  story  from  the  Bible  which  is  as  heroic  as  those 
furnished  by  the  quasi-religious  traditions  of  Greek  history.  But 
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it  is  not  possible  to  look  upon  this  stage  as  presenting  anything 
else  than  a  highly  ingenious  imitation  of  an  infinitely  greater 
model.  It  is  in  fact  pinchbeck ;  though  much  care  and  skill 
have  gone  to  the  manufacture  of  it ;  through  lapse  of  time  it 
has  gained  a  certain  historic  charm,  such  as  perhaps  have  articles 
in  actual  pinchbeck.  These  last  are  coming  now  a  good  deal  into 
the  fashion — a  rather  characteristic  movement  of  modem  taste. 

To  find,  indeed,  a  play  highly  original,  designed  for  the  boards, 
and  in  its  religious  element  more  nearly  approaching  the  Greek 
model  than  any  other  which  may  be  named,  we  shall  have  to 
descend  very  far  the  stream  of  time ;  the  example  will  seem 
startling  to  many,  yet  without  hesitation  we  select  Tolstoi’s 
‘  Powers  of  Darkness  ’  as  such  a  play.  Its  almost  accidental 
origin — for  it  is  said  it  was  written  only  for  some  village  theatre- 
takes  away  nothing  from  the  significance  of  this  work.  The 
importance  of  ‘  The  Powers  of  Darkness  ’  lies  almost  wholly 
in  this — that  the  supernatural  seems  once  more  to  brood  over 
the  scene.  The  story  is  of  rude  peasant  life,  and  the  plot  what  onr 
reviewers  are  wont  to  call  sordid.  An  old  peasant,  well-to-do, 
with  land  and  a  bit  of  money  put  by  (Peter  the  name  of  him),  h 
married  to  a  much  younger,  and  second,  wife,  Anicia,  and  the 
wife  (who  is  some  thirty  years)  has  taken  for  her  lover  a  handsome 
young  labourer  Nikita.  Nikita  when  he  worked  on  the  railway 
had  seduced  an  orphan  girl  Maria  (Marinka)  who  used  to  cook 
for  the  navvies.  And  at  the  opening  of  the  play  the  one  god¬ 
fearing  person  of  the  story,  Akim,  Nikita’s  father,  has  heard  of 
this,  and  is  come  over  to  make  his  son  marry  the  girl.  Akim  is 
an  extraordinary  study  but  absolutely  characteristic  :  a  creation 
not  so  much  typical  of  Tolstoi,  though  wholly  ‘  created,’  as  of 
all  the  great  modern  school  of  Russian  fiction.*  He  is  confused 
in  mind  and  speech,  but  completely  governed  by  his  sense  of 
right.  Matriona,  the  mother,  is  the  exact  opposite  :  a  woman 
capable  of  any  villainy  and  fit  for  any  intrigue,  quite  aware 
already  of  that  between  her  son  and  Anicia,  and  quite  approving, 
as  she  means  Anicia  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  if  he  will  not  die 
quickly  enough,  and  to  marry  Nikita.  There  are  besides  two 
daughters  in  the  house,  one  (Akulina)  by  Peter’s  first  wife,  about 
sixteen,  and  another  Anicia’s  daughter,  Aniatka  (little  Anicia), 
aged  ten.  A  mechanical  device  aids  the  impressiveness  of  the 
play — the  presence  of  the  "ikon  in  one  corner  of  the  scene,  before 
which  each  person  on  entering  crosses  himself, Uhe  pious  Akim 
and  the  infamous  Matriona  alike,  to  which,  in  the  most  impressive 

*  Dostoievsky’s  Idiot  in  the  novel  ‘  L’Idiot  ’  is  a  character  made 
after  the  same  pattern. 
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moment  of  Act  I.,  Nikita  turns  when  he  swears  that  he  has  done 
Maria  no  wrong ;  a  thing  unmoved,  Delphic,  imminent.  Nikita 
is  left  alone.  ‘  It  seemed  strange  taking  that  oath  before  the 
‘  ikon ;  I  didn’t  like  it.’  And  then  he  tries  to  bluster  it  out. 
One  remembers  Rip  van  Winkle  among  the  silent  giants  of  the 
Catskills,  as  Jefferson  used  to  present  him. 

Matriona  goes  on  with  her  schemes,  Anicia  with  her  intrigue. 
Peter  has  been  plied  with  powders  but  he  won’t  die  yet ;  to-day 
(it  is  the  second  act)  he  will  certainly  go,  and  he  has  never  told 
them  where  he  has  hidden  his  money.  Worse,  he  has  sent 
for  his  sister  Marfa  (Martha)  as  if,  secretly  aware  of  his  wife’s 
treachery,  he  were  going  to  hand  it  over  to  Martha.  Matriona, 
affectionately  busy,  has  felt  the  money  on  him.  But  Martha 
may  be  on  the  way.  Another  powder  is  put  in  the  tea,  and  the 
business  is  done.  With  great  skill  Matriona  contrives  that 
Nikita  shall  hide  the  money,  for,  as  the  wife  dare  not  confess 
how  she  got  it,  Nikita  is  now  the  master.  Crime  follows  crime. 
In  the  third  act  Anicia  has  already  been  displaced ;  Akulina  is 
mistress — mistress  of  Nikita,  who  lets  her  give  herself  the  airs 
of  proprietorship  also,  as  Peter’s  eldest  child,  and  she  boldly 
accuses  her  stepmother  of  murdering  her  father.  But  in  Act 
IV.  Akulina’s  day  is  evidently  over,  for  the  bargain  for  her 
engagement  has  been  struck — she  is  to  have  a  good  bit  of  money. 
Only  Akulina  cannot  be  present  at  her  own  betrothal.  For — 
only  those  of  the  household  know  it — she  has  been  brought  to 
bed  of  a  child ;  she  is  there  in  the  now  unused  summer  house.* 
What  is  more,  the  child  must  be  got  rid  of.  In  a  scene  too 
gruesome  to  be  put  on  any  English  stage — for  aught  we  know  in 
any  Russian  theatre  f — the  women  drug  and  persuade  Nikita 
to  the  act :  the  child  is  buried  in  the  cellar.  All  these  crimes 
we  note  are  committed  off  the  scene,  not  in  mere  imitation 
of  the  classic  drama,  but  because  the  morale  of  the  piece  demands 
such  a  treatment. 

Then  comes  the  d'noament.  The  ikon,  the  heavenly  powers, 
have  waited,  but  they  have  not  gone  to  sleep.  Vengeance  is  at 
hand ;  but  vengeance  fashioned  after  a  Christian  not  a  pagan 
ideal.  The  late-awakened  conscience,  not  the  snaky-locked 
Erinyes.  At  the  last  moment,  while  Akulina’s  wedding-feast  is 
actually  going  on,  Nikita  repents  and  makes  confession.  He 
had  gone  out  into  the  farmyard  ;  he  meditates  hanging  himself  ; 

*  That  is,  a  house  used  only  in  summer ;  for  the  better  kind  of 
peasants  have  a  winter  and  a  summer  house.  Not  therefore  to  be 
confounded  with  our  summerhouse. 

t  For  Tobtoi  seems  to  have  written  later  an  alternative  scene. 
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his  mother  and  his  wife  come  out  to  force  him  to  rejoin  the 
company  and  as  Akulina’s  stepfather  give  her  his  blessing. 
A  chance  word  of  the  farm-servant  shows  him  what  he  is  to  do. 
He  does  return  indoors,  but  it  is  to  fall  upon  his  knees  and  avow 
his  crimes  to  each  and  to  all,  to  implore  pardon  of  each  in  turn— 
of  Marinka,  of  Akulina — taking  on  himself  the  murder  of  Peter 
as  well  as  of  the  child.  Punishment  of  course  will  follow  ;  he  is 
led  out  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him  ;  but  the  repentance  over¬ 
weighs  the  terror  of  punishment.  The  police  officer  {uriadnik), 
one  of  the  guests,  had  tried  to  stop  Nikita’s  confession  till  he 
could  take  notes.  ‘  A  man’s  soul  is  repenting,’  says  Akim, 
‘  and  you  talk  about  papers.’  This  is  of  a  morality  far  higher 
than  the  Greek ;  but  there  is  a  resemblance  in  every  part. 
Akim  is  in  his  fasliion  a  sort  of  confused  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
a  Teiresias  or  Amphiaraiis  in  peasant  guise  ;  nay,  was  not  the 
Pythoness  confused  also  ?  Retrospectively  ‘  The  Powers  of 
‘  Darkness,’  rightly  understood,  throws  an  illumination  on  the 
Greek  drama.  It  is  only  with  vast  difficulty  and  by  a  supreme 
strain  on  the  imagination  that  we  can  in  any  wise  put  ourselves 
in  the  attitude  of  an  audience  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus ;  failing 
that  effort,  the  Greek  play  remains  not  much  more  than  a  thing 
of  beauty.  But  he  must  be  compounded  of  strange  stuff  who 
gains  no  ‘  purification,’  no  xadapais  from  the  pity  and  the  terror 
of  ‘  The  Powers  of  Darkness.’ 

The  German  renaissance  came  two  centuries  behind  ours.'  We 
might  proudly  boast  of  having  played  toward  it  something  of  the 
part  which  Greece  played  to  the  literature  of  Rome.  It  must  be 
in  honesty  confessed  that  it  achieved  much  less  than  our  golden 
age.  No  vitality  has  remained  in  the  Shakespearean  tradition 
in  any  land.  All  our  greatest  poets  have  tried  their  hands  at  the 
orthodox  blank  verse  play.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  lived 
by  his  achievement  in  that  kind ;  not  by  ‘  Manfred,’  nor  ‘  The 
‘  Cenci,’  nor  ‘  Queen  Mary,’  nor  ‘  Strafford,’  nor  ‘  Chastelard  ’ ; 
though  the  first  and  the  last  come  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
greatness  of  true  inspiration  and  original  work.  In  Germany, 
as  with  us,  the  tradition  continues,  and  excellent  work  is  the 
outcome.  Only  as  we  write  has  a  play  (‘  Attila  ’)  been  recently 
put  on  the  boards  of  His  Majesty’s  which  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  town.  Von  Wildenbruch  in  Germany  writes 
pieces  of  not  inferior  merit.  But  not  the  greatest  in  this 
kind  there  or  here,  not  ‘  Tasso  ’  nor  ‘  Wilhelm  Tell  ’  nor 
‘  Wallenstein,’  is  great  enough.  ‘  Faust  ’  is  the  one  in¬ 
comparable  production  of  this  German  renaissance ;  but  a 
great  mass,  too,  of  lyric  poetry  of  very  high  value ;  and  that 
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special  production  of  Germany,  the  half-fantastic  romance, 
the  most  direct  parent  of  what  we  to-day  call  the  symbolic 
romance  or  play.  And  if  it  was  less  great  than  our  greatest 
period,  the  German  renaissance  has  had  no  equal  since.  Along¬ 
side  of  the  purely  literary  movement  in  the  German  renaissance 
come  the  writings  of  the  philosophers ;  in  this  field  at  least 
Germany  stands  supreme.  The  pure  philosophy  of  the  meta¬ 
physicians  naturally  for  the  general  contained  and  led  to  a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  religion  ;  or  a  philosophy  of  morals  closely  allied  thereto  ; 
under  the  influence  of  which  almost  all  the  literature  of  that  age 
matured.  It  hangs  over  their  lightest  lyrics,  it  deeply  over¬ 
shadows  Heine,  and  constitutes  the  essential  difference  betwixt 
our  greatest  literature  and  theirs.  The  German  brooding  spirit 
is  everywhere  ;  and  Goethe’s  ‘  Faust,’  instead  of  being,  like  what 
Elizabethan  play  you  will,  a  single  piece  thrown  off  (with  however 
much  of  tears  and  sweat)  at  one  particular  time,  is  in  the  two 
parts  of  it  almost  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  With  the  first  part, 
despite  its  unspeakable  beauties  and  essential  originality  of  plot, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  a  grain  of  irritation,  in  that  it  under¬ 
takes  to  rewrite  what  Marlowe  has  written  so  splendidly.  To  the 
second  part  no  such  reproach  belongs ;  and  though  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  elements  of  obscurity,  the  second  part  even  surpasses 
the  first  in  lyrical  beauty.  It  is  at  once  the  prototype  and  the 
finest  example  of  all  ‘  symbolic  ’  writing,  as  Adam  was  the 
goodliest  of  men  since  born  his  sons.  In  the  second  part  of 
‘  Faust,’  as  in  the  second  part  of  ‘  Wilhelm  Meister  ’  (his  greatest 
prose  work),  Goethe  utters  his  maturest  religious  convictions : 
convictions  which  have  gone  through  the  crucible  of  philosophy 
and  are  not  vague  and  one  might  say  amorphous  as  are  the 
philosophisings  of  our  Elizabethan  dramas,  even  the  philoso- 
phisings  of  Hamlet  or  of  Prospero.  It  is  very  instructive  to 
compare  with  the  famous  ‘  cloud-capped  towers  ’  passage  in  ‘  The 
'  Tempest  ’  (which  was  doubtless  in  Goethe’s  mind)  the  concluding 
stanza  of  the  second  part  of  ‘  Faust :  ’ 


Alles  Vergangliche 
Ist  nur  ein  Gleichniss  ; 
Das  Unzulaneliche 
Hier  wird’s  Ereigniss. 


Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist’s  gethan ; 
Das  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan.’  • 


*  *  All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent ; 
Earth’s  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  Event : 


The  Indescribable 
Here  it  is  done  ; 

The  Woman-Soul  leadeth  us 
Upward  and  on.’ 


Such  is  Bayard  Taylor’s  rendering — a  rather  terrible  one. 
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This  same  philosophy  of  religion,  crystallised  into  ‘  symbolism,’ 
passed  over  to  us,  both  through  direct  literary  influence  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  time-spirit.  It  flamed  up  in  Carlyle, 
whose  writings  (generally  treated  as  ‘  sceptical  ’  in  his  age) 
are  in  fact  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  supernatural.  In  the 
more  distinctly  objective  fashion  of  fiction  it  produced  the 
philosophical  religious  poetry  of  the  Lake  school.  Then,  again, 
through  Coleridge,  it  set  the  Broad  Church  movement  going, 
and  that  movement  was  fruitful  in  novels  or  romances,  in  most 
of  which  the  didactic  quite  over-rode  the  creative  element, 
so  that  they  are  deservedly  forgotten.  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  wrote  a  novel,  though  probably  not  many  people  are 
aware  of  the  fact  to-day.  The  only  works  of  this  school  which 
have  any  claim  to  immortality  are  Kingsley’s.  But  as  in 
Kingsley  practical  qualities  (including  a  certain  quite  genuine 
projective  imagination)  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reflec¬ 
tive,  he,  like  Thomas  Hughes,  should  only  be  reckoned  an 
acolyte  or  lay  member  of  the  new  creed.  The  opposition 
Tractarian  Movement — that,  too,  had  its  exponents  in  fiction ; 
Miss  Sewell’s  ‘  Laneton  Parsonage,’  once  a  celebrated  book, 
and  the  writings  of  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  which  have  their  own 
merits.  As  examples  of  religion  in  literature  they  are,  indeed, 
almost  of  no  value ;  Miss  Yonge  had  no  touch  of  that  prophetic 
fire  which  glows  in  Carlyle.  She  was  probably  incapable  of 
seizing  the  inwardness  of  any  religious  movement.  She  had  a 
limited  imagination  of  a  curious  strength  and  clearness,  and  she 
had  the  courage  or  the  fortune,  before  her  generation,  to  set 
herself  to  the  writing  of  a  purely  realistic  fiction.  To  the  grown 
man  her  small-beer  chronicles  are  no  doubt  wearisome  ;  for  like 
Browning’s  Clement  Marot  her  experience  of  life  was  but  narrow ; 
probably  in  these  impatient  days  Charlotte  Yonge  would  find 
few  readers  even  among  girls.  Yet  within  her  range  she  is, 
without  knowdng  it,  a  sort  of  child  of  Balzac,  a  sort  of  poor 
cousin  of  Flaubert. 

A  much  more  important  book  than  any  of  Miss  Yonge’s  is 
‘  John  Inglesant.’  But  it  is  so  far  apart  from  such  a  work  as 
^  The  Powers  of  Darkness  ’  that  one  feels  some  hesitation  in 
including  it  in  our  category.  For  according  to  the  criterion  we 
have  adopted  religion  exists  in  literature  whenever  the  action 
of  supernatural  powers  is  implied  or  assumed.  But  though 
‘  John  Inglesant  ’  is  an  excellent  study  of  a  certain  type  of  religious 
character,  it  might  have  been  written  by  a  complete  sceptic ; 
the  religious  element  is  so  essentially  subjective.  We  know  of 
course  that  J.  Henry  Shorthouse  was  not  a  sceptic.  Some 
strange  kinship  of  nature,  what  one  might  fancy  some  emergent 
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atavism,  set  vibrating  in  his  mind  emotions  almost  exactly  like 
those  of  the  religious  (or,  if  there  were  but  such  a  word,  like  the 
religiac)  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  therefore  chose 
absolutely  rightly  for  the  scene  of  his  great  novel.  That  union 
of  art,  of  an  emotion  which  was  half  artistic,  with  religion  that 
breathes  in  such  lines  as  these  of  Crashaw’s  : 

‘  Thawing  crystals,  snowy  hills 
Still  spending,  never  spent.  I  mean 
Thy  sweet  eyes,  fair  Magdalene,’ 

is  precisely  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  Shorthouse’s  work  ; 
yet  the  prose  is  so  admirable  that  it  produces  somewhat  the 
effect  of  a  long-drawn-out  poem.  Similar  in  type  but  to  our 
judgement  inferior  in  merit,  as  it  is  likewise  later  in  date,  is 
Pater’s  ‘  Marius  the  Epicurean.’  But  here  the  religion  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  completely  subjective  (so  far  as  the  hero  is 
concerned,  and  for  the  writer  objective),  so  much  a  mere  study, 
that  it  lacks  vitality  in  itself  and  more  distinctly  a  claim  to  be 
reckoned  in  our  list.  The  same  applies  to  the  numerous  novels 
in  which  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  made  studies  of  the  effects 
of  religion  or  of  scepticism  on  this  or  that  man’s  career 
(‘  Robert  Elsmere  ’  and  ‘  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  ’  are  the  chief 
novels  in  this  kind) ;  besides  that  the  writer’s  lack  of  creative 
imagination,  and  her  attempt  to  make  industry  accomplish 
what  can  only  be  achieved  by  that,  deny  to  her  books  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  literature. 

Among  recent  works  of  fiction  in  which  religion  takes  a  promi¬ 
nent  or  a  supreme  place  Fogazzaro’s  ‘  II  Santo,’  from  the  interest 
which  it  has  aroused,  the  attention  it  has  attracted,  demands 
a  special  notice.  It  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  genre  ;  several 
English  novels  could  be  cited  more  or  less  the  same  in  kind,  some 
of  Dr.  Barry’s  for  example,  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward’s.  Tolstoi, 
too,  has  written  a  kind  of  fictional  tracts  very  much  with  the 
same  intention.  This  whole  order  of  literature  (and  Fogazzaro 
taken  as  the  type  of  it)  comes  very  appropriately  at  the  end  of  our 
article.  For  it  makes  a  supreme  contrast  to  that  with  which 
we  began.  In  the  earliest  examples  which  we  chose,  the 
existence  of  the  supreme  powers  is  merely  a  primal  fact  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  human  destiny,  an  inscrutable  fact, 
making  maybe  on  the  whole  for  righteousness,  but  acting  in 
ways  which  cannot  be  criticised  nor  understood.  In  ‘  II  Santo,’ 
as  in  most  modern  religious  writings,  the  righteousness  of  heaven 
is  never  called  in  question  ;  but  (and  this,  too,  is  a  common  trait) 
the  existence  of  the  supernal  powers  is  made  half-dependent, 
half  unconsciously  dependent,  on  the  ‘  faith  ’  of  the  in^vidual. 
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To  labour  this  point  would  bring  us  too  nearly  within  the  radius  of 
polemics.  But  we  doubt  not  that  whoever  reads  ‘  II  Santo  ’  with 
attention  must  perceive  that  we  are  right.  Indeed  in  common 
life  one  may  frequently  (in  sermons ^^and  so  forth)  hear  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  made  dependent  on  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  an  exactly  parallel  train  of  ideas. 
On  a  close  study  this  kind  of  theory  will  certainly  be  found 
running  throughout  ‘  II  Santo,’  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render 
the  book  on  the  whole  very  unconvincing.  Thus  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Catholic  Church  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the 
acceptance  by  the  different  personages  of  that  mission ;  and  so 
forth.  And  it  is  in  somewhat  a  parallel  spirit  that  Benedetto,  the 
hero  of  this  novel,  seems  constructed  rather  to  imitate  a  saint 
of  the  Middle  Ages  than  to  put  sainthood  on  as  to  the  act  bom. 
One  does  not  see  why  he  should  spend  nights  in  prayer  upon 
the  lonely  hill-side,  or  when  banished  to  Jenne  live  in  a  cabm 
which  was  a  kind  of  ‘  cave  ’  {cavo) — like  a  monk  of  the  Thebaid— 
nor  choose  to  die  in  a  gardener’s  cottage  rather  than  in  the  house 
of  his  host,  save  that  medieval  saints  did  these  things.  We 
guess  (but  with  submission)  that  a  modern  saint.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  would  rather  be  found  working  in  the  slums  of  some 
great  town,  that  his  mission  would  give  him  little  time  to  think 
whether  he  slept  in  a  room  or  in  a  cave  ;  that  he  would  die  m 
harness ;  and  that  ten  to  one  no  one  would,  till  he  had  gone, 
suspect  the  aureole  that  shone  about  his  head.  It  must  be  said, 
too,  that  Jeaime  has  no  place  in  this  story,  ‘  II  Santo  ’ ;  save 
because  ‘  II  Santo  ’  is  one  of  a  trilogy  along  with  ‘  Piccolo  Hondo 
‘  Antico,’  and  ‘  Piccolo  Hondo  Moderno’  where  Maironi’s  (the  later 
Benedetto’s)  history  and  Jeanne’s  are  naturally  interwoven. 
Here,  in  ‘  II  Santo,’  Maironi  has  passed  out  of  all  that ;  the  love- 
passages  read  as  pure  artifice.  But  some  of  the  lesser  scenes  of 
‘  II  Santo,’  the  meeting  at  Selva’s  house,  that  other  meeting  in 
Guarnacio’s  house  in  Rome,  where  the  two  entering  priests 
‘  smell  an  odour  of  Luther,’  are  of  rare  excellence. 
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Art.  IX.— the  AGRICULTURAL  POSITION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1.  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.  General  Report. 

2  Agricultural  Statistics,  1906.  Vol.  XLI.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and 
III.  [Cd.  3281],  [Cd.  3372],  and  [Cd.  3653]. 

3.  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1885  onwards. 

TT^  ITH  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year  the  Small  Holdings 
Act,  1907,  has  come  into  operation.  Whatever  its 
immediate  results  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  before  a 
generation  has  passed  vast  changes  in  the  condition  of  agri- 
cviltural  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  take  place.  Afforesta¬ 
tion  has  for  many  years  past  been  pressed  upon  successive 
Governments,  and  general  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  with 
the  decision  of  the  present  Government  to  take  a  step  forward 
in  this  direction.  Some  12,500  acres  in  Argyllshire,  lying 
along  the  western  side  of  Loch  Awe,  have  been  purchased,  and 
the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest.  Although 
many  years  must  pass  before  a  profitable  return  can  be  expected 
from  the  investment,  it  will  at  least  be  seen  in  a  few  years’  time 
whether  the  experiment  justifies  a  further  developement  of  the 
scheme.  Public  attention  has  also  of  late  concentrated  itself 
upon  the  Canal  question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  neglected 
waterways  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  soon  become  the  means 
of  benefiting  both  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural 
mterests.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by 
Mr.  Keeble  in  West  Norfolk  may  be  followed  by  other  wealthy 
and  patriotic  landowners.  His  success  in  erecting  cottages, 
suitable  for  his  selected  tenants,  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
a  hundred  guineas,  and  the  experiment  of  co-operation  in  the 
distribution  of  their  agricultimal  produce,  should  prove  of  national 
benefit  as  an  object-lesson.  A  more  practical  system  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  in  our  rural  schools,  the  institution  and 
developement  of  land  banks  and  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  and,  above  all,  the  recognition  by  agriculturists  and 
would-be  agriculturists  of  the  economic  fact — that  farming 
is  a  business  that  needs  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
holding  farmed,  quite  as  much  as  any  other  business  undertaking 
—will  imdoubteiy  prevail  widely  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years.  A  survey  of  the  developement  of  agriculture  during 
the  past  generation  shows  that  the  present  condition  prevailing 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future ;  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dissipate  some  of  the  vague  but 
loudly  expressed  alarm  at  the  state  of  agricultural  affairs,  as 
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well  as  to  place  on  record  a  condition  that — both  from  the  high 
pitch  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  carried  and 
from  the  world-wide  supremacy  which  British  and  Irish  live 
stock  have  achieved — reflects  credit  upon  the  labours  of  the  past 
generation,  and  affords  ample  encouragement  to  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  with  increased  energy,  renewed 
courage,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  continued  success. 

We  will  first  see  how  we  stand  as  regards  the  fertility  and 
cultivation  of  our  soil  under  some  of  our  chief  crops. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes  are  largely  grown  throughout 
the  British  Empire.  The  United  Kingdom,  as  a  whole,  is 
holding  the  lead  in  each  of  these  crops. 

Table  ahoiving  the  acreage,  and  estimated  yield  per  acre,  in  1905, 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  India,  and  the  Colonies. 


Yield 

Yield  . 

Yield 

Acres. 

Thou¬ 

Yield 

Acres. 

Tbou- 

per 

Acre  in 

Acres. 

Tliou- 

pgf  -  Acres. 
Acre  in  Thou. 

per 

Acre  in 

per 

Acre  in 

aand 

Buehela 

eaud 

Bushels 

BusheU 

sand 

Tons 

Enu;luud 

1,704 

32-66 

1,410 

33-53  1,880 

39-41 

436 

602 

44 

26-59 

91 

30-88  '  208 

33-87 

29 

657 

Scotland 

49 

42-46 

212 

37-73  '  963 

36 -63 

144 

6-79 

Great  Britain  . 

1,797 

32-78 

1,713 

38-16 

6-18 

Ireland 

38 

37-77 

155 

46-73 

617 

5-53 

United  Kingdom . 

1,835 

32-88 

1,868 

34-79  ;  4,118 

40-38 

1,225 

686 

British  India,  in-1 

! 

eluding  Native  [ 
States  j 

26,226 

12  19 

— 

j  _ 

— 

" 

New  South  Wales 

1,939 

10-83 

9-5 

11-69  1  38-6 

2291 

26 

1-88 

Victoria 

2,071 

11  31 

41 

25t5  1  312 

23  19 

45 

258 

South  Australia  . 

1,757 

11  47 

26 

19  27  ;  57 

15  26 

9-5 

213 

West  Australia  . 

195 

11-76 

4 

13  51  16 

18-07 

2 

2  94 

Queensland  . 

119 

9  55 

5 

1188  1  -5 

10-99 

7 

1-68 

Tasmania  .  . 

41 

18  93 

5 

17-44  1  43 

28-05 

29 

226 

Total,  Common- 1 
wealth  1 

6,122 

11  23 

90  5 

1 

20-7  467 

22-45 

1185 

2-26 

New  Zealand 

222 

30-63 

30 

34-54  1  354 

36-87 

27 

4-6 

Ontario 

986 

21-82 

773 

31-42  2  668 

39-66 

132-5 

29 

New  Brunswick  . 

21 

19-29 

4 

23-59  :  187 

2932 

37 

3-97 

Manitoba 

2,644 

21  09 

432 

32-62  1,031 

44-11 

26 

4-93 

Alberta 

108 

21-45 

65 

27-36  1  243 

39  18 

— 

— 

Saskatchewan 

1,130 

23-1 

33 

27  12  460 

42  70 

— 

— 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  in  1905  Scotland  produced 
an  estimated  average  yield  of  nearly  42^  bushels  on  the  49,000 
acres  under  Wheat,  that  Ireland  stood  second  in  the  list  with  a 
yield  of  over  37J  bushels,  that  England  stood  third  with  32§ 
bushels,  whilst  New  Zealand  came  fourth,  and  alone  of  all 
the  British  Colonies  produced  over  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  in  that  year.  Wales,  with  an  area  under  wheat  of 
44,000  acres,  produced  rather  over  26^  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  newly  formed  Canadian  province  of  Saskatchewan 
came  next,  with  an  average  yield  of  just  over  23  bushels 
to  the  acre.  In  Ontario  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  nearly 
22  bushels ;  in  Alberta  it  was  just  under  21J  bushels ;  and 
Manitoba — with  an  acreage  of  2,644,000 — produced  an  average 
yield  of  just  over  21  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  Tasmania,  with 
an  acreage  under  wheat  rather  less  than  that  of  Wales,  the 
average’ yield  was  nearly  19  bushels;  but  in  no  other  State  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  did  the  average  yield  quite  equal 
12  bushels,  while  in  Queensland  it  was  only  just  over  9J  bushels. 
The  enormous  acreage  in  British  India  (including  the  Native 
States)  of  26,226,000  produced  an  average  yield  of  over 
12  bushels  to  the  acre. 

From  the  column  headed  Barley  in  the  table,  we  see  that 
Ireland  had  the  highest  yield  per  acre,  exceeding  444  bushels, 
Scotland  came  second  with  37|  bushels.  New  Zealand  third  with 
over  34^  bushels,  and  England  fourth  with  just  over  33 J  bushels, 
beating  Manitoba  (32J)  by  a  bushel  an  acre.  Ontario,  with  an 
area  under  barley  more  than  half  the  English  acreage,  was  sixth 
in  order,  with  nearly  31^  bushels,  and  Wales  came  next  with 
rather  less  than  31  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  two  newly  formed 
provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
each  produced  over  27  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Australian 
State,  Victoria,  produced  nearly  26  bushels  to  the  acre  on  41,000 
acres,  and  South  Australia  rather  less  than  20  bushels  an  acre 
on  26,000  acres.  No  other  Australian  State  had  an  acreage 
of  quite  ten  thousand  acres — New  South  Wales  standing  highest 
with  9,500  acres,  but  yielding  less  than  Ilf  bushels  to  the  acre. 

With  Oats,  also,  Ireland  headed  the  list  in  1905,  producing 
an  average  yield  of  46|  bushels  on  1,067,000  acres ;  Manitoba, 
with  an  acreage  rather  less  (1,031,000),  yielded  an  average  of 
just  over  44  bushels ;  Saskatchewan,  the  neighbouring 
province,  produced  an  average  of  42|  bushels,  and  Ontario 
stood  fourth  with  an  average  yield  of  over  39|  bushels.  England 
came  fifth,  with  a  yield  of  nearly  39 J  bushels  an  acre  on  1,880,000 
acres,  and  was  followed  by  Alberta,  with  an  average  yield  of 
well  over  39  bushels.  Scotland  came  next  with  over  36J  bushels 
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on  963,000  acres,  and  New  Zealand  next,  with  nearly  36  bushels 
an  acre,  Wales  being  ninth  on  the  list  with  an  average  yield  of 
nearly  34  bushels. 

With  Potatoes,  Scotland  headed  the  list  with  an  average  yield 
of  over  6J  tons  to  the  acre,  England  stood  second  with  over 
6  tons  to  the  acre,  Wales  third  with  over  5^  tons,  and  Ireland 
fourth,  also  with  a  yield  exceeding  5^  tons  on  an  acreage 
(617,000)  exceeding  the  combined  acreage  of  Great  Britain 
(608,000).  Manitoba,  with  26,000  acres,  and  New  Zealand,  with 
27,000  acres,  yielded  nearly  5  tons  and  just  over  4|  tons 
respectively. 

The  following  table,  in  which  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  are  grouped  together  under  the  heading  of  ‘  Prairie 
‘  Provinces,’  shows  that  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  com¬ 
pared  with  New  Zealand,  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada, 
Ontario,  or  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  easily  hblds  its 
supremacy  both  in  regard  to  total  acreage  under  the  four  crops 
and  in  producing  a  greater  yield  per  acre  : 


1 

Area,  In  Tbourand  Acres, 
under 

Total 

Average  Yield  per  Acre  in 

under 

the 

four 

Crops 

Bushels 

Tons 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Pota¬ 

toes 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Pota¬ 

toes 

United  Kingdom  . 
New  Zealand . 
Prairie  Provinces  i 
of  Canada  1 

Ontario  . 

Australian  t 

Commonwealth  i 

1,836 

222 

3,882 

986 

6,122 

1,868 

30 

630 

773 

91 

4,118 

364 

1,724 

2,668 

467 

1,226 

27 

26 

132 

118 

9,046 

633 

6,162 

4,669 

6,798 

32-9 

30-6 

21-7 

21-8 

11-2 

34-8 

34-6 

31-6 

31-4 

20-7 

40-9 

36-9 

321 

39-6 

22-4 

6-9 

4-6 

4-9 

2-9 

2-3 

New  Zealand,  with  the  smallest  acreage  of  any  of  the  divisions 
under  comparison,  stands  second  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  her 
average  yield  of  wheat  and  barley,  but  has  to  give  place  to 
Ontario  in  the  average  yield  of  oats,  and  to  Manitoba  (which 
alone  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  has  made  a  return  of  the  acreage 
and  3rield)  in  respect  of  potatoes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  acreage  imder  the  four  crops 
in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  is  rapidly  approaching 
that  under  these  crops  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

It  would  have  increased  the  interest  of  the  two  preceding 
tables  had  it  been  possible  to  include  figures  for  the  crops  grown 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  the  South  African 
Colonies,  but  the  returns  are  not  yet  available. 

We  will  now  deal  with  the  decline  since  1881  in  the  number 
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of  male  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  the  Census  Com¬ 
missioners  are  unable  to  quote  earlier  figures  owing  to  changes 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  various  orders. 

Chief  among  the  twenty-two  orders  in  which  the  Commis. 
sioners  classify  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  stands 
that  embracing  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Male 
persons  comprised  in  this  class  are  subdivided  as  follows ; 
(1)  farmers,  graziers ;  (2)  farmers’  and  graziers’  sons,  or  other 
male  relatives  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  farm ;  (3)  farm 
bailiffs,  foremen  ;  (4)  shepherds  ;  (5)  agricultural  labourers,  farm 
servants;  (6)  domestic  gardeners,  gardeners  (not  domestic), 
nurserymen,  seedsmen,  florists ;  and  (7)  others — the  whole 
number  engaged  in  1901  being  2,109,812,  as  against  2,249,756 
in  1891,  and  2,362,331  in  1881,  The  actual  decrease  in  the 
number  during  the  twenty  years  amounts  to  just  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  viz.  252,519,  equal  to  a  decline  of  10’68 
per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  this  falling-off  is 
apportioned  among  the  various  sub-heads. 

Table  showing  the  nuvnher  of  male  farmers  and  graziers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 


Males. 

Tbousanils 

1881  1891 

1901 

Decrease 

650 

600 

560 

1. _ 

Total 

Per 

cent. 

Number  633,787  |  697,878 

577,177 

56,610 

8-93 

The  male  farmers  and  graziers  have  declined  in  number  from 
633,787  in  1881  to  577,177  in  1901,  showing  a  total  decrease  of 
56,610,  or  8  93  per  cent.  The  number  of  female  farmers  and 
graziers  has  risen  from  87,267  in  1881  to  99,904  in  1901,  a  total 
increase  of  12,637,  or  14'48  per  cent. 

ToWc  showing  the  number  of  farmers'  and  graziers'  sons,  and  other 
male  rdatives  ^  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  farm.' 


Thousand 

1881 

1891  1 

1901 

Increase 

300 

250 

..  . 

1 

Total 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

280,964 

297,099 

320,976 

40,012 

14-24 
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The  sons  and  male  relatives  ‘  assisting  on  the  farm  ’  have  ! 
risen  from  280,964  in  1881  to  320,976  in  1901,  an  increase  of  ' 

40,012,  or  14‘24  per  cent.  This  increase  of  40,012,  added  to  | 

the  increase  of  12,637  in  the  number  of  female  farmers  and  I 
graziers,  makes  a  total  of  52,649  more  persons  engaged  in  those  1 
two  classes  in  1901  than  in  1881,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
decrease  of  56,610  in  the  number  of  male  farmers  and  graziers. 

Table  shotoing  the  number  of  bailiffs  and  foremen  engaged  in  I 
agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 


Thousand 

1881 

1891 

1901  1  Increase 

30 

25 

20 

i. 

Total 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

23,001 

23,577 

29,165 

6,164 

26-79 

Bailiffs  and  foremen  have  increased  in  number  from  23,001 
in  1881  to  29,165  in  1901,  mainly  in  the  latter  decade,  a  total 
increase  of  6,164,  or  26’79  per  cent.  This,  added  to  the  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  female  farmers  and  graziers  and  of  farmers’ 
sons  and  relatives  working  on  their  farms,  more  than  equalises 
the  fall  in  the  number  of  male  farmers  and  graziers. 

Table  shotving  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  and  farm 
servants  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 


Hundred 

Thousand  ‘“I 

1891  1901 

_  _ 

Decrease 

12 

10 

8 

1 

! 

Total 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

1,192,725 

1,072,059  1  869,728 

322,997 

27-08 

Agricultural  labourers  and  farm  servants  were  fewer  in  1901 
by  322,997  than  in  1881,  a  decrease  of  27‘08  per  cent.,  or  more 
than  a  fourth.  But  they  have  not  left  the  farms  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  They  have  gone  to  the  towns  to  get 
better  terms  for  their  labour,  and  are  largely  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  carmen,  carters,  etc.,  who  figure  in  Order  VI.  of  the  Census 
— more  numerous  by  533,000  than  in  1881 — and  whose  services 
are  used  in.  the  ‘  conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages.’ 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  shepherds  emfloyed  in  the 
Uni^  Kingdom  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 


Tboaaand 

1881  1 

1891 

1901 

Increase  | 

40 

! 

1 

1 

Total 

Per  1 
cent. 

35 

Number 

39,893  1 

38,010 

40,470 

677 

1-44 

From  39,893  in  1881  the  shepherds  have  risen  in  number  to 
40,470  in  1901,  an  increase  of  only  577,  or  1*44  per  cent.,  but 
significant  as  it  has  occurred  in  the  latter  decade  and  followed 
upon  a  sharp  fall  in  the  period  between  1881  and  1891. 

foWc  showing  the  number  of  gardeners  (domestic  and  noi  domestic), 
nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  in  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 


Thousand 

1881  1  1891  1  1901 

Increase  j 

250 

200 

:  150 

1 

Total 

Per 
cent.  ! 

Number 

168,846  1  199,014 

239,689 

EB 

The  increase  (70,843)  in  the  number  of  gardeners  is  notice¬ 
able,  being  almost  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the  total  decline  in  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  and  farm  servants. 

The  remaining  sub-head  under  ‘  Agricultiire,’  viz.  ‘  Others,’ 
comprises  the  (1)  proprietors  and  attendants  of  agricultural 
machines  (whose  use  has  so  largely  caused  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers),  (2)  woodmen,  (3)  thatchers, 
and  others  engaged  in  or  connected  with  agriculture,  but  not 
given  a  separate  ‘  heading  ’  by  the  Census  Commissioners. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  other  males  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  not  enumerated  in  the  'previous  tables. 


Thousand 

1881  1  1891  1  1901 

Increase 

30 

25 

20 

1 _ 

Total 

Per 

cent. 

Number 

23,115 

22,119 

32,607 

9,492 

4106 
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The  percentage  increase  shown  in  the  above  table  is  consider¬ 
able,  viz.  4r06.  The  number  of  proprietors  and  attendants  of 
agricultural  machines  increased  in  England  and  Wales  from 
4,675  in  1891  to  6,545  in  1901,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  woodmen  m 
England  and  Wales  increased  from  1891  to  1901  by  27‘4  per  cent. 


Table  comparing  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  seven  sub¬ 
orders  of  males  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
enumerated  at  the  Censuses  of  1881  and  1901. 


- 

1 

Total  Per 

Increase  |  cent. 

Total 

Decrease 

Per 

cent. 

i  L  Farmers,  graziers  . 

56,610 

8-93 

2.  Farmers’  and  graziers’  sons, ) 

4.0  019  14.-9i. 

and  other  male  relatives  . ) 

3.  Bailiffs,  foremen  . 

6,164  26-79 

4.  Agricultural  labourers,  and'^ 

322,997 

27-08 

farm  servants  .  .  . ) 

5.  Shepherds  .... 

577  1-44 

1 

6.  Gardeners,  nurserymen,  | 

70  843  41-95 

seedsmen,  florists  .  .  I 

1 

7.  Others  engaged  . 

9,492  41-06 

Totals  .... 

127,088 

379,607 

i 

From  the  above  table  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  total  increase 
of  127,088  males,  employed  in  five  of  the  sub-orders  enumerated 
under  ‘  agriculture  ’  in  1901  over  the  number  enumerated  in 
1881,  was  less  than  the  total  decrease  in  the  other  two  sub¬ 
orders  (379,607)  by  252,519.  We  have  pointed  out  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  12,637  in  the  number  of  female  farmers  and 
graziers  during  the  twenty  years.  There  was  also  an  increase 
of  2,090  in  number  of  females  enumerated  under  sub-order  6, 
viz.  from  3,704  in  1881  to  5,794  in  1901.  But  there  was  a 
decrease  of  74,636  in  the  number  of  females  enumerated  under 
sub-order  4,  viz.  from  120,442  in  1881  to  45,806  in  1901.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  larger  part  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  les.sened 
employment  of  women  in  the  fields,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
an  advantage  to  the  State, 

As  the  Small  Holdings  Act  gets  into  working  order,  and, 
under  its  provisions,  men  gradually  prosper  and  develops  into 
small  farmers,  the  class  that  has  declined  in  twenty  years  by 
more  than  56,000  will  be  recruited,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  hope  that  in  another  twenty  years’  time  there  may  be  a 
substantial  increase  shown  in  place  of  the  existing  decrease. 
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Intensive  cultivation  will  rapidly  add  to  the  numbers  of  Class  6, 
and  as  afforestation  makes  headway  the  numbers  of  skilled 
woodmen  and  foresters  will  form  an  appreciable  body  in  the 
agricultural  community. 

Chart  showing  the  number  of  holdings  in  England,  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,*  in  1906,  ranging  from  \  to  b  acres,  5  to  50 
acres,  50  to  300  acres,  and  over  300  acres  in  extent,  and  the 
total  number  of  holdings  in  each  country. 


Holdings. 

Thousand 

England 

Wales  j 

Scotland 

Ireland  1 

1 

1  160  . 

i 

1 

1 

5  to  50  acres  1 

j  140  . 

•  . 

“  - 

50  to  300 

1  to  5 

> 

;  120  . 

!  100  . 

80  . 

60  . 

40 

20  . 

above  300 

-  .  t  -  . 

1 

-  1 

14,711 

411 

2,706 

9,572* 

BB 

109.736 

18,022 

23,123 

80,664*t 

6  to  50 . 

166,017 

31,713 

34,645 

363,541* 

lto5  . 

• 

80,917 

10,279 

18,553 

62,126* 

Total  Number  of  Holdings  . 

371,381 

60,425 

79,027 

515,803* 

*  The  Sgures  for  Ireland  are  for  the  year  1905.  Space  will  not  allow  of  the  line  being  shown 
to  indicate  the  number  of  holdings  (565,541)  in  Ireland  ranging  from  5  to  50  acres.  The  iine 
would  appear  at  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  iine  showing  the  same  size  holdings  in 
logland. 

t  Holdings  from  50  to  200  acres  in  Ireland. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  in  England  in  1906  was  371,381, 
of  which  166,017,  or  44'7  per  cent.,  were  between  5  and  50  acres 
in  size.  Of  holdings  between  50  and  300  acres  in  extent  there 
were  109,736,  or  29‘5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Small 
holdings  between  1  and  5  acres  numbered  80,917,  or  2r8  per 
cent. ;  and  holdings  of  above  300  acres  numbered  14,711,  or 
4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 
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In  each  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
number  of  holdings  from  5  to  50  acres  in  size  stood  highest,  and 
in  Wales  and  Scotland  the  holdings  from  50  to  300  acres  stood 
second.  In  each  coimtry  the  very  small  holdings  of  from  one 
to  five  acres  came  third. 

The  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland  between  5  and  50  acres 
(363,541)  almost  equals  the  total  number  of  holdings  in  England 
(371,381)  exceeding  one  acre.  Ireland  is  essentially  the  country 
of  small  holdings,  having  62,126  holdings  between  1  and  5  acres, 
and  78,000  under  one  acre.  We  have  seen  that  Ireland  stands 
first  in  order  of  productiveness  per  acre  of  barley  and  of  oats, 
second  in  respect  of  wheat,  and  fourth  in  respect  of  potatoes. 
This  result  speaks  well  in  favour  of  small  holdings,  and  shows 
that  Ireland  is  not  in  all  respects  the  poor,  distressful  country 
that  she  is  so  often  represented  to  be. 

Chart  showing  the  acreage  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  of  the  land  used  as  (1)  pasture  {solid  thick  line), 
(2)  arable  {broken  thick  line),  (3)  mountain  and  heath  grazing 
land  {solid  thin  line),  and  (4)  woods  and  plantations  {broken 
thin  line)  in  1906. 
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The  total  land  area  of  England  is  32,382,000  acres.  Nearly 
fourteen  million  acres  are  under  pasture,  more  than  ten  and  three- 
quarter  million  acres  are  arable,  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
million  acres  of  mountain  and  heath  land  are  used  for  grazing, 
and  nearly  one  and  three-quarter  million  acres  are  covered  with 
woods  and  plantations. 

In  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  pasture  has  the  largest 
acreage.  In  Scotland,  mountain  and  heath  grazing  land  stands 
highest,  pasture  standing  third  in  acreage. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  arable  stands  second 
highest,  but  is  third  in  the  case  of  Wales. 

At  present  woods  and  plantations  stand  fourth  in  each  of  the 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  maximum  acreage  (32,913,514)  under  crops  and  grass  in 
Great  Britain  was  reached  in  1891,  when  the  total  arable  land 
was  returned  at  16,484,664  acres.  That  year  was  the  last  in 
which  the  acreage  under  crops  exceeded  the  acreage  of  per¬ 
manent  grass. 

Chart  showing  the  annual  average  acreage  of  the  cultivated  area 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  'period  1871-1875  compared  with 
that  of  each  of  the  three  succe^iv^  decades. 
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The  annual  average  from  1876  to  1885  rose  by  nearly  a  million 
acres  above  that  from  1871  to  1875 ;  in  the  second  decade  by 
more  than  an  additional  three-quarters  of  a  million;  but  in 
the  third  decade  fell  by  464,000  acres,  yet  stiD  remained  more 
than  300,000  acres  higher  than  the  annual  average  from  1876  to 
1885,  and  nearly  1,300,000  acres  higher  than  that  from  1871  to 
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1875,  although  probably  at  least  700,000  acres  that  were  formerly 
cultivated  have  been  built  over  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Since  1871,  therefore,  it  appears  that  at  least  two  milhon 
fresh  acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain. 

Chart  showing  the  annual  average  acreage  of  the  cultivated  area 
of  Ireland  during  1871-1875  compared  with  that  of  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  decades. 


The  cultivated  area  of  Ireland,  which  was  rather  more  than 
half  that  of  Great  Britain  between  1871  and  1875,  was  during 
the  decade  1896-1905  only  about  five-elevenths,  having  fallen 
by  rather  more  than  half  a  million  acres. 

Chart  shotcing  the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  woods,  coppices, 
and  plantations  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1871  to  1905. 
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The  term  coppice  means  ‘  woods  that  are  cut  over  periodically 
‘and  reproduce  themselves  naturally  by  stool  shoots,’  and 
plantations  comprehend  land  planted  or  replanted  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  chart  has  been  constructed  from  the  figures  furnished 
in  the  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
years  instanced  are  those  in  which  fresh  returns  were  given. 

From  an  acreage  of  two  and  a  half  millions  in  1871  the  area 
had  risen  to  3,075,000  acres  in  1905,  the  increase  occurring 
entirely  in  Great  Britain,  the  acreage  in  Ireland  having  fallen 
from  325,000  in  1871  to  307,000  in  1905. 

The  Leeds  Corporation  employed  a  body  of  workless  men 
last  winter  in  planting  some  300  acres  in  the  Washburn 
Valley  with  nearly  a  million  trees.  The  experiment  is  one  that 
deserves  to  be  followed  in  other  suitable  areas.  A  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reported  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  waste  land  in  Great  Britain  is  suitable  for  forestry,  and 
systematic  afforestation  would  prove  a  national  boon. 

Chart  shotving  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  corn  crops  in 

Great  Britain,  during  periods  of  five  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 
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Under  the  head  of  corn  crops  come  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
beans,  and  pease.  The  decrease  in  the  total  acreage  under  these 
crops  is  seen  from  the  chart  to  have  been  continuous,  from  just 
over  nine  and  a  half  million  acres  in  1870  to  a  little  above  seven 
million  acres  in  1906,  an  actual  decrease  of  2,490,000  acres, 
or  rather  over  26  per  cent.  Year  by  year  the  decrease  continued 
until  1904,  when  the  minimum  acreage  (6,953,034)  was  reached. 
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In  1905,  however,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage 
was  recorded — from  1,373,284  acres  in  1904  to  1,796,995  acres— 
and  the  total  acreage  under  corn  crops  rose  to  7,054,232.  In 
1906  a  fall  of  over  41,000  acres  under  wheat  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  an  increase  of  over  71,000  acres  under  barley 
and  beans,  and  the  total  acreage  rose  to  7,058,000,  but  still  fell 
short  of  the  annual  average  of  the  lowest  quinquennial  period, 
viz.  from'1901  to  1905. 

Chart  shoioing  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  corn  crops  in 
Ireland,  during  periods  of  five  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 
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The  acreage  in  Ireland  decreased  continuously  from  2,173,000 
in  1870  to  1,271,000  in  1905,  but  rose  to  1,309,000  acres  m 
1906.  The  fall  in  the  thirty-six  years  amounted  to  864,000 
acres,  or  39*76  per  cent. 


Chart  showing  the  average  estimated  yield  in  bushels  per  acre  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  pease, 
in  each  year  from  1886  to  1906  inclusive. 
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In  view  of  the  decreased  acreage  under  corn  crops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  well  to  notice  from  the  above  chart  that 
the  productivity  of  the  crops,  as  seen  by  the  yield  per  acre,  has 
not  decreased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  yield  from  beans 
and  from  pease  was  higher  in  1906  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
twenty  years,  and  the  highest  yield  from  oats  was  recorded  in 
1902,  but  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  year  1898  for  the  maximum 
yields  per  acre  of  both  wheat  and  barley. 

Taking  the  two  periods  of  ten  years  each,  from  1886  to  1895, 
and  from  1896  to  1905,  and  comparing  the  average  )deld  of  each 
decennial  period  together,  and  also  with  the  average  yield  of  the 
year  1906,  we  find  a  very  satisfactory  result  set  forth  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  that  in  every  case  the  average 
yield  in  1906  was  higher  than  that  of  the  period  1896  to  1905, 
which  in  turn  was  higher  than  that  of  the  period  1886  to 
1895.* 


Average  Estimated  Yield  per  Acre 
of  Com  Crops 
in  the  United  Kingdom 

Wheat 
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Oats 
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Pease 

In  period  from  1886  to  1895 
„  „  „  1896  to  1905 

In  year  1906  .... 

Bushels 

28*83 

31*42 

33*69 

Bushels  Bushels 

32*97  39*14 
33*55  40*53 
35  42*45 

Bushels 

26*38 

28*63 

34*83 

Bushels 

25*59 

26*62 

30*21 

The  acreage  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  green  crops,  com¬ 
prising  potatoes,  turnips  and  swedes,  mangold,  cabbage,  kohl 
rabi,  rape,  vetches,  lucerne,  etc.,  is  seen  from  the  next  chart  to 
have  decreased  in  both  islands.  In  Great  Britain  the  decrease 
has  been  from  3,587,000  acres  in  1870  to  3,082,000  in  1906, 
an  actual  decrease  of  505,000  acres,  or  rather  over  14  per  cent. 
In  Ireland  the  decrease  has  been  from  1,499,000  in  1870  to 
1,009,000  in  1906,  an  actual  decrease  of  490,000  acres,  or  32‘68 
per  cent.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  minimum  acreage  of 
the  period  was  reached  in  1904,  when  it  was  3,036,000.  It  rose 
by  41,000  in  1905,  and  by  a  further  5,000  in  1906.  But  in 
Ireland  the  acreage  recorded  in  1906  was  the  lowest  of  the  whole 
period. 

*  The  figures  for  the  period  1896  to  1905  and  for  the  year  1906 
will  be  found  on  page  118  of  the  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1906, 
Part  II.  [Cd.  3372].  The  figures  for  1886  to  1895  have  been  digested 
from  the  Statistical  Abstracts  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Chart  shoiving  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  green  cro'ps  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  during  'periods  of  five  years, 
from  1870  to  1906. 
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The  area  under  flax  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  was  returned  at 
23,957  acres,  and  in  Ireland  at  194,893  acres.*  In  1871  it  fell 
to  17,000  acres  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  157,000  acres  in  Ireland. 
It  rose  to  158,000  acres  in  Ireland  in  1880,  having  been  as  low 
as  101,000  in  1875,  but  fell  to  89,000  acres  in  1884,  and  fell 
almost  continuously  from  that  date,  reaching  its  minimum 
acreage  (34,000)  in  1898.  It  rose  to  55,000  acres  in  1901,  was 
only  44,000  acres  in  1904,  but  has  since  risen  to  46,000  in  1905, 
to  55,000  in  1906,  and  to  59,655  acres  in  June  of  the  present  year. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  area  under  flax  was  returned  in  1906 
at  263  acres,  not  having  reached  a  thousand  acres  since  1898. 

The  average  annual  acreage,  in  the  five  years  from  1871  to 
1875,  of  flax  was  136,000,  and  that  under  orchards  was  166,000, 
making  in  all  an  acreage  of  302,000.  In  1906  the  combined 
acreage  of  flax  and  orchards  amounted  to  303,000 :  so  that  the 
acreage  that  has  been  lost  under  flax  has  been  recovered  by  the 

*  See  pp.  110,  111  of  the  ‘Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United 
Kingdom,’  1871  [C.  3951. 
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growth  under  orchards.  We  have  seen  that  the  acreage  under 
flax  is  practically  entirely  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  The  orchards 
enumerated  are  in  Great  Britain,  as  returns  for  the  area  under 
fruit  (10,602  acres)  in  Ireland  were  first  given  in  1906. 

Chart  shou'ing  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  flax  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  (1)  orchards, 
(2)  market  gardens,  and  (3)  small  fruit,  in  Great  Britain, 
during  'periods  of  five  years  from  1870  to  1906. 
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From  1871  to  1896  the  acreage  under  market  gardens  in  Great 
Britain  was  returned  in  the  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  seen  in  the  chart  above  to  have  increased  by 
59,000  acres,  an  increase  identical  with  that  made  by  orchards 
in  the  same  period. 

The  area  under  small  fruit,  first  returned  for  Great  Britain 
in  1891,  has  risen  from  59,000  acres  to  80,000  in  1906. 

As  portions  of  land  less  than  one  acre  under  cultivation 
for  the  above  crops  are  not  included  in  the  Returns,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  a  somewhat  imperfect  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
of  land  bearing  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  chart  at  least 
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shows  that  it  is  increasing  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  In  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Statement  for  1907  the  Board  of  Agriculture  state 
that  in  Great  Britain  the  area  under  Small  Fruit  had  risen  by 
1 ,941  acres  to  a  total  of  82,167,  and  that  the  acreage  of  orchards 
had  risen  by  2,485  to  a  total  of  250,172.  These  latest  figures, 
however,  are  liable  to  correction. 


Chart  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  acreage  under  hops  in 
Great  Britain,  during  periods  of  five  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 


rjlln  1870  there  were  61,000  acres  under  hops  in  Great  Britain; 
in  1906  there  were  only  47,000  acres,  an  actual  decrease  of  14,000 
acres,  or  about  23  per  cent.  The  maximum  acreage  (72,000)  was 
cultivated  in  1878.  In  1881  it  had  fallen  to  65,000,  and  although 
under  the  influence  of  high  prices  in  1882  and  1883 — when  the 
average  prices  of  imported  hops  were  9i.  5s.  and  8i.  8s.  a  cwt.— 
the  acreage  rose  to  71,000  in  1885,  and  stood  at  70,000  in  1886, 
it  fell  to  54,000  acres  in  1890,  and  has  never  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  low  prices  prevailing  from  1886  to  1890,  when 
the  average  annual  price  of  imported  hops  was  Zl.  11s.  3d.  a  cwt. 

The  two  following  charts  show  the  decrease  in  acreage  of  bare 
fallow  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
acreage  under  clover,  grass,  etc.  In  Great  Britain  the  acreage 
of  fallow  fell  from  611,000  in  1870  to  315,000  in  1906,  a  decrease 
of  296,000  acres,  or  48'44  per  cent.  In  Ireland  the  decrease  was 
from  19,000  acres  in  1870  to  2,400  in  1906. 

The  maximum  area  under  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  in 
Great  Britain  was  recorded  in  1898,  viz.  4,911,000  acres,  having 
sprung  from  4,596,000  in  1896.  The  annual  average  acreage 
during  the  sixteen  years  from  1891  to  1906  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  acreage  from  1870  to  1885. 


Chart  shomng  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  hare  fallow  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  periods  of  five  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 


Chart  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  acreage  ' under  clover, 
sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Ireland  during  feriods  of  five  years,  from  1870  to  1906. 
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In  Ireland  the  great  increase  in  1906  is  ‘  due  to  greater  care 
‘  in  classification,  and  to  the  transfer  of  some  grass  land  from 
‘  one  category  to  another.’  *  The  following  chart  of  permanent 
grass  shows  whence  the  transfer  has  been  effected. 

Chart  showing  the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  'permanent 
grass  in  Greed  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  during  periods  of  five 
years,  from  1870  to  1906. 


The  increase  in  the  area  under  permanent  grass  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  from  12,073,000  acres  in  1870  to  17,245,000  in 
1906,  an  increase  of  5,172,000  acres,  or  42‘83  per  cent.  In 
Ireland  the  increase  from  9,991,000  acres  in  1870  to  11,637,000 
in  1905  was  1,646,000  acres,  or  16'47  per  cent.  The  acreage  in 
1905  was  the  maximum  recorded,  for  in  1906  a  large  area  was 
transferred  to  ‘  Grasses  under  Rotation  ’  by  the  enumerators,  as 
more  correctly  so  described. 


*  See  p.  70  of  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  1906  [Cd.  3281]. 
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We  will  close  our  observations  for  the  present  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  condition  of  the  chief  British  crops  in  1907.  The 
heaviest  crop  of  wheat  yielded  during  the  past  decade  was  in  1898. 
In  that  year  the  yield  per  acre  in  Great  Britain  was  34  J  bushels. 
In  1907  the  estimated  yield  was  33’97  bushels,*  being  higher  than 
in  any  year  since  1890,  except  1898.  So  also  in  the  case  of  barley. 
The  yield  in  1898  was  35J  bushels ;  in  1907  it  was  35J,  and 
higher  than  in  any  other  year  since  1890.  Oats  yielded  a  record 
crop  of  over  43  bushels  to  the  acre,  surpassing  the  previous 
highest  yield  (in  1902)  by  nearly  half  a  bushel.  The  yield  of 
beans  (34  J  bushels)  was  exceeded  only  in  1906  by  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  bushel  an  acre,  and  1906  was  the  best  year  for 
beans  and  pease  for  twenty  years.  Pease,  also,  in  1907  (29'44 
bushels)  were  only  second  to  the  yield  in  1906,  being  exceeded 
by  about  |  bushels  an  acre.  Hay  from  clover,  sainfoin,  etc., 
yielded  33  cwt.  an  acre,  ^and  was  second  only  to  the  bumper  year, 
1898 ;  whilst  hay  from  permanent  grass  yielded  27‘23  cwt., 
and  was  third  to  the  crops  of  1898  and  1894  in  the  period  since 
1890.  When  we  remember  that  the  acreage  under  oats  (3,122,590) 
in  Great  Britain  in  1907  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
of  the  combined  acreage  (3,337,530)  under  wheat  and  barley, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  unusually  abundant  returns  on  the 
most  widely  grown  cereal  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  satisfactory 
reports  on  wheat  and  barley,  beans,  pease,  and  hay,  prove 
the  past  year  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  for  arable  farmers 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  On  another  occasion  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  an  equally  favourable  account  of  our  pastoral 
industry. 

•  See  Preliminary  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
Produce  of  Crops,  1907,  and  ‘  Agricultural  Statistics,’  vol.  xli. 
part  II.,  pp.  149-159. 
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Art.  X.— the  SECOND  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

1.  Conventions  Adofted  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  ;  Com¬ 

mittee  Reports  and  other  Papers. 

2.  International  Law.  Part  II.  War.  By  John  Westlake, 

K.C.,  LL.D.  Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1907. 

3.  Problems  of  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy.  By  Sir 

Thomas  Barclay.  London  :  Sweet  &  Maxwell.  1907. 

The  second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  on  June  15  and  its  last  on  October  18,  had  not  been 
long  assembled  before  it  became  evident  that  just  such  another 
could  not  be  convoked.  The  situation  was  increasingly  un¬ 
pleasant  and  depressing.  Positive  achievements  were  certain 
to  be  disconcertingly  modest.  Brief  experience  of  a  pseudo¬ 
parliamentary  procedure,  which  allowed  the  least  hopeful 
proposals  to  be  put  through  an  indefinite  number  of  stages 
without  any  likelihood  of  an  ultimate  decision,  showed  that 
not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  of  the  conference  would  be  to 
bring  itself  to  a  decent  end.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  leader  with 
the  strength  hnd  the  courage  to  break  the  conference  up.  There 
was  genuine  anxiety  about  the  consequences  of  a  real  collapse, 
and  genuine  desire  that  the  Hague  institution  should  not  perish 
of  what  were  not,  perhaps,  essential  defects.  As  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember  21  the  conference,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  meeting 
of  First  Delegates — inspired,  said  the  President,  M.  de  Nelidofi, 
by  the  ‘  somewhat  slow  and  at  times  uncertain  progress  of  their 
‘  labours  ’ — passed  judgement  upon  itself.  To  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Powers  that  a  third  conference  should  be  called  after 
an  interval  ‘  analogous  ’  to  that  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
and  second,  it  appended  a  statement  that  it  is  a  ‘  necessity  ’ 
to  prepare  the  labours  of  the  third  conference  ‘  long  enough 
‘  beforehand  to  enable  its  deliberations  to  be  carried  on  with 
‘  the  indispensable  authority  and  rapidity.’  To  this  end 

‘  The  conference  considers  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that, 
about  two  years  before  the  probable  date  of  meeting,  a  preparatory 
committee  should  be  commissioned  by  the  Governments  to  collect 
the  different  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  to  select 
the  subjects  susceptible  of  early  international  regulation,  and  to 
prepare  a  programme  which  the  Governments  would  draw  up  soon 
enough  for  it  to  be  seriously  studied  in  each  country.  This  com¬ 
mittee  would,  further,  be  commissioned  to  propose  a  scheme  of 
organisation  and  procedure  for  the  conference  itself.’ 
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Having  adopted  this  resolution  the  conference  relapsed  into 
the  network  of  unrealities  which  it  had  condemned.  After 
another  month  spent  in  referring  backward  and  forward  among 
committees  and  sub-committees  and  special  committees  subjects 
upon  which  there  was  no  hope  of  agreement,  the  delegates  de¬ 
parted  in  a  cloud  of  compliments  and  congratulations  upon  the 
work  accomplished.  Anybody  who  dips  into  the  enormous 
mass  of  documents  which  testify  to  the  labours  of  an  untiring 
secretariat  will  wonder  why  any  conference  should  require  so 
much  self-explanation  and  self-praise,  and  how  the  fine  phrases 
of  reporters,  draughtsmen  and  orators  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  criticism  implied  in  the  resolution  which  we  have  quoted. 
It  was,  precisely,  an  assembly  whose  deliberations  lacked  ‘  the 
‘  indispensable  authority  and  rapidity.’  Organisation  and  pro¬ 
cedure  were  wanting.  The  Governments — with  a  few  exceptions, 
notably  Germany,  whose  delegation  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  it  a  complete  code  of  international  law — had  not  ‘  seriou-sly 
‘  studied  ’  the  programme.  The  programme  was  not  composed 
of  subjects  susceptible  of  ‘  early  ’  settlement.  Such  a  conference, 
though  it  did  something,  could  not  do  much,  and  was  interesting 
chiefly  for  the  light  which  it  threw  upon  the  state  of  opinion 
regarding  the  many  extremely  important  subjects  over  which 
its  discussions  ranged. 

In  regard  to  ‘  the  laws  of  peace  ’  and  of  land  warfare  the 
conference  took  up  the  work  of  its  predecessor  where  it  was 
left  in  1899  and  endeavoured  to  amend  and  extend  it,  with 
results  which  must  be  traced  briefly  before  we  examine  in  some 
detail  the  efforts  to  break  new  ground  in  regard  to  naval  warfare. 
Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  arbitration  machinery 
which  was  set  up  in  1899.  They  are  not  very  far  reaching. 
The  offer  of  ‘  good  offices  ’  to  States  which  are  at  serious  differ¬ 
ence  or  actually  in  conflict  is  now  declared  to  be  ‘  desirable  ’ 
as  well  as  expedient,  and  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
clauses  regarding  commissions  of  inquiry — the  institution  of 
1899  which  is  credited  with  high  value  and  importance  since 
its  successful  employment  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  the 
case  of  the  North  Sea  incident  in  1904.  The  scope  of  the  special 
convention  between  the  Powers  concerned  which  sets  in  motion 
this  remedy  for  ‘  disputes  involving  neither  honour  nor  essential 
‘  interests  and  arising  from  difference  of  opinion  on  points  of  fact  ’ 
is  made  more  precise,  and  rules  of  procedure  are  elaborated, 
although  it  remains  open  to  the  parties  to  agree  upon  other 
rules  of  their  own.  The  debates  showed  the  cautious  temper 
of  the  conference.  Russia  proposed  that  recourse  to  commissions 
of  inquiry  in  the  cases  contemplated  should  be  not  only  recom- 
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mended  but  ‘  agreed  upon.’  This  proposal,  although  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  to  be  conditioned,  as  is  the  recommendation,  by  the 
words  ‘  if  circumstances  permit,’  was  rejected,  as  was  also  the 
Russian  proposal  that  the  commissions  should  ‘  establish  re- 
‘  sponsibility,  if  necessary,’  as  well  as  examine  facts. 

By  Article  XVI.  of  the  1899  ‘  Convention  for  the  Peaceful 
‘  Regulation  of  International  Disputes  ’  the  merits  of  arbitration 
were  ‘  recognised  ’  in  ‘  questions  of  a  juridical  kind  and  especially 
‘  in  questions  of  interpretation  or  application  of  international 
‘  conventions.’  In  1907  the  Powers  were  pressed  to  go  further, 
and  by  universal  treaty  to  agree  to  apply  arbitration  always  and 
without  reservation  to  disputes  about  certain  subjects.  The 
conference  did  take  one  step  towards  making  arbitration  ‘  ob- 
‘  ligatory  ’  in  a  definite  case,  by  adopting,  almost  unanimously, 
the  draft  of  a  convention  which  will  bind  its  signatories  ‘  not  to 
‘  resort  to  armed  force  ’  for  the  recovery  of  contractual  debts 
claimed  from  the  Government  of  one  country  by  the  Government 
of  another  country  as  due  to  its  nationals,  until  and  unless  the 
resources  of  arbitration  have  been  exhausted.  But  while 
America  easily  obtained,  in  a  separate  convention,  this  amount 
of  sanction  for  the  Drago  doctrine,*  all  attempts  by  amendment 
of  Article  XVI.  or  otherwise  to  introduce  the  principle  of  obliga¬ 
tion  into  a  general  arbitration  treaty  failed.  All  sorts  of  ex¬ 
pedients  were  tried.  The  advocates  of  the  experiment  were 
willing  to  be  content  with  any  scheme,  however  slight  and 
however  elastic.  What  they  wanted  was  a  beginning,  and  the 
only  way  to  begin  was  by  agreement  upon  subjects  of  com¬ 
paratively  slight  importance.  For  the  opponents  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  important  subjects  were  too  important  and  unimportant 
subjects  were  too  trumpery.  They  argued  weightily  against 
the  obligation  to  go  to  arbitration  with  all  comers  upon  really 
serious  matters,  and  they  ridiculed  a  ‘  world-treaty  ’  which 
would  make  a  rule  of  arbitration  in  disputes  about  weights  and 
measures  and  the  effects  of  deceased  seamen.  They  got  their 
way.  After  months  of  debating  and  after  countless  votes  which 
proved  that  only  a  small  minority — Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania,  Belgium  and  three  or  four  other  States — desired 
to  hold  back,  the  conference  was  induced  to  do  no  more  than 
declare  its  unanimous  ‘  recognition  of  the  principle  of  obligatory 
‘  arbitration,’  and  conviction  that  ‘  certain  differences  are 

*  Several  South  American  States  protested  to  the  end  against  any 
admission  of  force,  even  after  arbitration  has  failed.  Only  a  few 
minor  European  Powers  refused  on  principle  to  accept  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  try  arbitration  before  applying  force. 
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‘  susceptible  of  submission  to  obligatory  arbitration  without  any 
‘  restriction.’ 

This  declaration,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  ‘  the 
‘  divergences  of  opinion  had  not  passed  the  bounds  of  juridical 
‘  controversy,’  reflects  nothing  but  the  anxiety  of  the  conference 
to  find  an  escape  out  of  its  difficulties.  When  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  diplomatic  experience  of  Count  Tomielli,  Mr. 
Choate  protested  that  it  constituted  a  retreat  and  imperilled  the 
cause  of  arbitration.  It  is,  in  fact,  plain  that  it  was  against 
the  ‘  principle  ’  of  obligatory  arbitration  that  the  minority 
fought  and  triumphed.  Their  effective  arguments  were  not 
arguments  against  immediate  application  of  something  of  which 
they  approved,  but  fundamental  objections  to  the  treatment 
of  arbitration  as  a  remedy  to  be  offered,  in  pre-determined  cases, 
by  every  State  to  every  other  State.  America,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Italy  and  almost  all  the  minor  Powers  tried  to 
drive  in  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  and  failed,  and  the  reporter  of 
the  arbitration  committee  then  told  them  that  their  ‘  long 
‘  studies  constituted  a  veritable  monument  raised  to  right, 
‘  justice,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and  international  concord.’ 

The  failure  thus  thinly  veiled  seems  to  be  a  considerable  blow 
to  the  cause  of  international  arbitration.  Sir  Edward  Fry 
defined  the  difference  between  obligatory  and  non-obligatory 
arbitration  as  the  difference  between  consenting  (to  arbitrate) 
before  and  consenting  after  a  dispute  arises.  Both  are  sovereign 
acts  and  neither  involves  surrender  of  independence,  but  if  the 
anticipatory  consent  can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  specified 
subjects  from  all  Powers  vis-a-vis  all  other  Powers,  there  is 
nothing  but  special  policies  and  special  relations  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  matters  hitherto  jealously  reserved. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  enthusiasm,  large  though  the  majority 
was,  ran  so  high  at  The  Hague  that  the  ground  lost  is  likely  to 
be  easily  recovered ;  even  France  and  the  United  States  will 
not  be  anxious  to  repeat  their  experiences. 

With  regard  to  its  other  ambitious  peace  venture,  the  con¬ 
ference  did  succeed  in  adopting  a  skeleton  scheme  for  a  ‘  court 
‘of  arbitral  justice,’  but  it  did  so  only  by  shelving  the  main 
question — the  choice  of  judges  and  coastitution  of  the  court. 
The  so-called  ‘  permanent  court  ’  set  up  in  1899  is  only  a  list  of 
available  judges.  In  1907 — the  inspiration  was  mainly  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s — it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  really  permanent 
court  of  salaried  judges  who  would  sit  at  The  Hague  at  stated 
times.  Here  again  failure  was  due  to  the  resolute  opposition  of 
a  small  minority.  In  view  especially  of  the  uncertainty  whether 
a  permanent  court  would  have  any  work  to  do  and  of  the 
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improbability  that  desirable  judges  would  accept  appointments 
upon  any  such  terms  as  it  was  proposed  to  give  them,*  the 
attraction  which  the  idea  exercised  is  remarkable.  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  these  and  other  objections  would  have  been 
pressed  much  more  vigorously  if  it  had  not  early  been  seen  that 
the  conference  could  not  agree  upon  the  constitution  of  the  court. 
It  could  not  agree  because  there  were  forty-six  States  repre¬ 
sented  at  The  Hague,  and,  while  nobody  proposed  a  court  of 
forty-six  judges,  the  great  Powers  would  not  take  the  risks  of  a 
court  composed  of  representatives  of  the  minor  Powers,  and  the 
minor  Powers,  led  with  remarkable  ability  by  M.  Ruy  de  Barbosa, 
of  Brazil,  would  take  nothing  short  of  equal  representation. 

There  was  never  much  actuality  about  the  political  skirmishing 
at  The  Hague,  but  the  competition  for  prestige  and  influence  in 
the  peace  work — as  distinct  from  the  struggle  of  more  or  less 
real  interests  which  was  involved  in  the  discussions  upon  war— 
was  often  instructive.  It  was  the  first  international  conference 
since  Algeciras  and  the  first  at  which  South  America  had  been 
represented,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  two  small  and  successful 
minorities  to  which  we  have  referred  were  led  respectively  by 
Germany  and  Brazil.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  accomplish 
their  tasks  in  a  sphere  from  which  the  outside  world  quickly  and 
almost  completely  diverted  its  gaze,  Baron  Marschall  gave  a 
very  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  three  or  four  very  clever  men  a  very  good  account 
of  South  America.  Whether  the  Triple  Alliance  doctrine  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  unanimity,  and  the  South  American 
doctrine  of  the  complete  equality  of  sovereign  States,  will  pro¬ 
mote  or  check  international  co-operation  is  another  matter. 
The  attitude  taken  by  Germany  was  incoherent.  Baron  Mar¬ 
schall  began  with  a  distinct,  though  guarded,  support  of  ‘  ob- 
‘  ligatory  arbitration,’  which  was  so  unexpected  that  it  was 
taken  for  part  of  the  general  policy  of  bettering  relations  above 
all  with  America  and  secondarily  with  Russia  and  with  France. 
Having  encouraged  the  scheme  Baron  Marschall  slowly  killed 
it,  using  the  help  of  Austria-Hungary  all  through  and  claiming 
the  services  of  Italy,  a  steady  supporter  of  the  obligatory  arbi¬ 
tration  proposals,  at  the  last  moment.  The  pressure  thus  put 
upon  the  patience  of  the  conference  was  as  trying  as  it  was 
apparently  purposeless,  and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
luctance  that  the  American  delegation  allowed  the  work  of  many 
weeks  to  be  thrown  away. 

*  .\ccording  to  the  draft  scheme  5001.  a  year  with  travelling 
expenses  and  81.  10s.  a  day  when  the  court  is  sitting. 
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Sir  Thomas  Barclay  has  put  together,  with  many  useful 
comments,  practically  all  the  documents  with  which  the  con¬ 
ference  was  directly  or  indirectly  concerned.  Professor  West- 
lake  in  his  new  volume  completes  an  able  survey  also  of  almost 
the  whole  ground ;  unfortunately,  the  account  which  he  gives, 
in  a  final  chapter,  of  the  work  of  the  conference  on  ‘  the  laws 
‘  of  war,’  is  based  upon  incomplete  materials,  and  numerous 
inaccuracies  and  omissions  greatly  impair  its  value.  In  regard 
to  land  war  the  conference  accomplished  a  good  deal  of  sound, 
if  not  very  ambitious  work.  A  decision  was  reached  concerning 
the  secular  problem  of  declarations  of  war,  and  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  various  amendments  of  the  reglement  of  1899  con¬ 
cerning  the  ‘  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare,’  as  well  as  of  a 
separate  set  of  articles  ‘  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of 
‘neutral  States  on  land,’  constitutes  real  progress  in  the  codification 
which  was  well  begun  at  the  first  conference.  The  code,  more¬ 
over,  has  now  its  sanction,  in  an  article  which  pledges  belli¬ 
gerents  to  pay  indemnities  for  breach  of  the  ‘  laws  and  customs  ’ 
and  to  accept  responsibility  for  all  acts  committed  by  persons 
belonging  to  their  armed  forces. 

The  new  articles  about  neutrality,  which  are  based  upon 
French  proposals,  settle  several  points  of  importance.  Of 
course  without  prejudice  to  more  stringent  national  regulations 
such  as  those  of  Great  Britain  *  and  the  United  States,  the 
question  of  illegal  enlistment  is  decided  by  (1)  the  prohibition 
of  raising  of  armed  bands  or  opening  of  recruiting  ofifices  on 
neutral  territory,  and  (2)  the  provision  that  neutral  States  are 
not  responsible  for  the  passage  across  their  frontiers  of  individual 
volunteers.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  provided,  with  regard  to 
telegraphs  or  other  means  of  communication,  (1)  that  belli¬ 
gerents  may  not  set  up  their  own  apparatus  or  use  purely 
military  apparatus  already  existing  upon  neutral  territory, 
while  (2)  neutrals  are  not  bound  to  forbid  or  restrict  the  use 
by  belligerents  of  the  ordinary  telegraphic  services  of  the  country ; 
they  are  bound  only  to  apply  equally  to  both  belligerents  such 
prohibitive  or  restrictive  measures  as  they  find  expedient  or 
necessary.  Further  it  is  definitely  laid  down,  in  purposely 
wide  terms,  that  neutral  States  need  not  prevent  their  subjects 
from  supplying  belligerents.  The  following  article  was  adopted 
unanimously  and  almost  without  comment : 

‘  A  neutral  State  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  exportation  or  transit, 
for  account  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms,  munitions,  or,  in  general, 
of  anything  capable  of  use  by  an  army  or  a  fleet.’ 

*  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  IsIzO. 
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Since  the  Franco-German  War,  when  Germany  lodged  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  British  Government  for  not  prohibiting  its 
subjects  from  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  to  France,*  we 
do  not  know  that  any  belligerent  Government  has  demanded 
the  suppression  of  what  are  ordinary  commercial  operations 
carried  on  at  the  traders’  own  risk.  Belligerents  apply  their 
own  remedies — especially  the  rules  of  contraband  and  blockade. 
This  article  serves,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  irresponsible 
outcry  so  often  raised  in  the  Press  of  belligerent  countries,  of 
loose  talk  about  ‘  benevolent  ’  neutrality,  and  of  the  theory 
that  States  are  in  this  matter  bound  by  dictates  of  some  higher 
‘  morality  ’  to  prevent  the  supply  of  the  materials  which  aid  in 
the  continuation  of  a  war. 

These  rules  ought  to  check  dangerous  controversies  and  may 
be  more  useful  than  more  ambitious  ‘  humanitarian  ’  projects. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  provisions  about  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  also  proposed  by  France.  In  spite  of  General 
Maurice’s  well-known  calculation  that  out  of  118  cases  of  hos¬ 
tilities  since  1700,  in  only  eleven  did  a  declaration  of  war  precede 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  there  has  remained  a  strong  pre¬ 
judice  against  armies  which  are,  in  the  phrase  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  more  diligent  than  embassies,  and  their  ‘  diligence  ’  has 
often  been  called  treachery.  It  is  now  agreed  that  ‘  hostilities 
‘  ought  not  to  begin  without  previous  and  unequivocal  warning, 
‘  in  the  shape  either  of  a  declaration  of  war  with  statement  of 
‘  reasons  {une  drclaration  motwCe)  or  of  an  ultimaium  with  con- 
‘  ditional  declaration  of  war.’  This  rule  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  less  useful  because  most  of  the  Powers  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  is  a  very  different  matter,  the  proposal  to  &  a 
period  of  waiting  between  the  declaration  of  a  war  and  its 
commencement.  Even  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  was 
generally  regarded  as,  for  military  reasons,  quite  impossible  of 
acceptance.  The  proposal  was,  however,  supported  by  Russia, 
whose  military  delegate.  Colonel  Michelson,  made  a  remarkable 
appeal  to  two  schools  of  opinion.  He  urged  upon  arbitration 
enthusiasts  that  a  period  of  waiting — the  period  of  twenty-four 
hours  being  regarded  as  only  a  first  step — might  be  employed 
in  the  tender  by  friends  and  neutrals  of  ‘  good  offices,’  and  he 
connected  the  proposal  with  schemes  for  reduction  of  expenditure 
upon  armaments,  as  enabling  a  broader  line  to  be  drawn  between 
peace  and  war  strength. 

‘  By  establishing  (he  said)  a  certain  period  of  waiting  between  the 
brealnng  off  of  peace  relations  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 

*  Oppenheim,  ‘  International  Law,’  ii.  377-8. 
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we  should  be  giving  to  any  country  which  wished  it  the  means  of 
realising  certain  economies  during  times  of  peace.  These  economies 
would  be  incontestably  beneficial,  and  would  not  fail  to  produce 
a  great  relaxation  of  the  state  of  armed  peace — a  relaxation  which 
would  be  the  more  easily  acceptable  as  it  would  in  no  wise  affect 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  regulate  its  armaments  and  forces  solely 
according  to  its  own  views  and  needs.’ 

While  the  spirit  of  these  debates  was  excellent,  there  was  a 
keen  look-out  for  national  interests,  problematic  as  well  as 
actual,  and  proposals  to  limit  methods  of  warfare  on  other  than 
directly  humanitarian  grounds  were  viewed  with  little  favour 
by  military  Powers.  There  appears,  for  instance,  to  be  no 
prospect  whatever  of  a  general  agreement  to  forgo  the  possible 
services  of  balloons.  In  1899  a  ‘  declaration  ’  was  adopted  for 
five  years  which  prohibited  the  launching  of  projectiles  from 
balloons,  ‘  or  by  other  analogous  novel  methods.’  In  1907  both 
the  Belgian  proposal  to  renew  this  declaration  for  five  years 
and  the  British  proposal  to  renew  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
next  conference  were  carried  by  large  majorities,  but  among 
those  who  voted  against  even  the  five  years’  restriction  were 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Spain.  As  Japan  pointed  out, 
nothing  but  unanimity  is  of  much  use,  since  it  is  necessary  for 
Powers  which  do  agree  upon  restrictions  to  prepare  for  the  event 
of  war  with  Powers  which  do  not.  The  dissenting  Powers 
maintained  that  the  requirements  of  humanity  were  fully 
satisfied  by  the  article  (of  the  Convention  of  1899)  which  forbids 
the  bombardment  of  undefended  places ;  it  was  agreed  to 
strengthen  its  wording  so  as  to  forbid  bombardment  ‘  by  any 
‘  means  whatsoever.’  Any  prospect  of  agreement  upon  further 
restrictions  has  been  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  a  German 
White-book  in  which  the  balloons  declaration  is  said  to  be  the  one 
proposal  of  the  conference  which  Germany  is  not  disposed  to  sign. 

The  conference  failed  also  to  obtain  unanimous  condemnation 
of  the  practice  of  exacting  the  .services  of  guides.  Article  XLIV. 
of  the  Convention  of  1899  reads  : 

‘  Any  compulsion  of  the  population  of  occupied  territory  to  take 
part  in  mihtary  operations  against  their  own  country  is  prohibited.’ 

As  it  is  not  admitted  that  this  is  an  exemption  from  compulsory 
guidance,  an  Article  XLIV.  A  has  been  inserted,  which  reads, 

‘  Any  compulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory  to  give 
information  about  the  opposing  army  or  its  means  of  defence  is 
prohibited.’ 

But  this  article  is  not  yet  accepted  by  either  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  or  Japan.  Their  attitude  is  defended  upon 
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the  ground  that,  by  another  new  article  {XXII. a),  an  enemy’s 
nationals  are  exempted  from  compulsion  to  ‘  take  part  in  opera- 
‘  tions  of  war  ’  against  their  own  country,  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  specify  the  operations.  As,  however,  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  ‘  operations  of  war,’  the  position 
remains  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

Germany  made  a  very  interesting  attempt  to  regulate  the 
position  of  neutral  residents  in  belligerent  territory.  She  pro¬ 
pounded  the  double  principle  that  neutrals  must  never,  even  of 
their  own  free  will,  serve  in  belligerent  ranks,  and  that  neutral 
Governments  must  prevent  their  nationals  from  taking  service. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  conference  emphatically  condemned  this 
view  of  the  responsibility  of  neutral  States,  but  it  went  some 
way  towards  accepting  the  other  half  of  the  thesis.  It  was  only 
after  determined  resistance  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
and  Russia,  that  proposals  which  would  have  given  highly 
favoured  treatment  to  the  property  of  neutral  residents  in  helli- 
gerent  territory  were  defeated,  and  it  was  only  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  Great  Britain  and  some  other  Powers  directly 
interested  vindicated  the  right  of  national  legislatures  to  claim 
in  special  circumstances  the  services  of  those  who  claim  all  the 
advantages  of  national  hospitality.  Germany  rather  demon¬ 
stratively  threw  over  the  amended  draft,  and  nothing  remains 
of  the  scheme  but  some  colourless  definitions  of  neutrality  and 
breaches  of  neutrality,  and  an  article,  proposed  by  Luxemburg, 
which  secures  railway  plant  belonging  to  neutrals — a  provision 
of  considerable  value  to  all  countries  of  transit. 

In  view  of  both  the  origin  and  the  novelty  of  these  proposals 
for  ‘  the  relief  of  neutrals,’  they  must  be  regarded  as  warning  of 
an  essential  danger  of  international  conferences  with  vague  con¬ 
stitutions  and  vague  programmes.  Germany  laid  herself  open 
to  the  charge  of  using  the  Hague  Conference  for- the  promotion 
of  her  colonial  policy.  The  effect  of  her  proposals  would  have 
been  to  impede — in  South  America  and  in  North  America  no 
less  than,  for  instance,  in  New  Zealand — the  absorption  of  immi¬ 
grants.  To  strive  against  the  loss  of  population  may  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  object  of  policy,  but  to  make  more  difficult  the  cohesion 
of  mixed  populations  in  new  and  undeveloped  countries— 
and  in  countries  whose  military  activities  are  devoted  solely 
to  the  preservation  of  neutrality — is  hardly  a  good  international 
purpose.  The  destructive  arguments  brought  against  the  German 
proposals  are  well  summarised  in  Colonel  Borel’s  report ; — 

‘  It  is  inadmissible  to  create  for  neutrals  a  r ' qime  of  special  favour 
which  nothing  justifies,  either  vis-ft-vis  the  State  whose  territory 
they  inhabit,  or  vis-^-vis  the  other  belligerent.  .  .  .  The  State  whose 
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hospitality  has  been  granted  to  a  neutral  is  so  much  the  less  bound 
to  make  a  distinction  in  his  favour,  as  the  burdens  from  which  it  is 
proposed  to  exempt  him  are  usually  in  the  character  of  general 
imposts  upon  the  whole  population.  .  .  .  And  how  could  the 
neutral  complain  ?  For  settling  in  a  country,  docs  he  not  consent 
in  advance  to  submit  to  its  laws  and  its  burdens,  and  to  share, 
in  this  respect,  the  lot  of  the  nationals  among  whom  he  comes  to 
live  ?  ’ 

If  the  ‘  peace  ’  work  of  the  conference  was  disappointing, 
and  the  land  war  work  modestly  respectable,  the  discussions 
upon  naval  questions  were  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  if,  instead  of  plunging  into  all  manner 
of  special  controversies,  the  conference  had  stuck  to  its  intention 
of  applying  to  naval  warfare,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  convention 
concerning  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare.  That  task  was 
bequeathed  to  the  next  conference,  although  debate  after  debate 
showed  the  need  of  elementary  principles  such  as  that  ‘  belli- 
‘  gerents  have  not  an  unlimited  right  as  to  choice  of  means  of 
‘doing  harm  to  the  enemy,’  and  that  arms  must  be  carried 
‘  openly  ’ — principles  applicable,  without  drawing  any  dangerous 
analogies,  upon  sea  as  well  as  upon  land.  The  ‘  humanitarian  ’ 
work  accomplished  was  very  slight.  Undefended  places  (which 
are  not  in  some  definite  sense  military  establishments)  are 
exempted  from  bombardment  from  sea  as  well  as  from  land. 
A  beginning  has  been  made,  upon  British  initiative,  with  rules 
as  to  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  laid  down,  in  principle,  that  the 
crews  of  enemy  prizes  are  not  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war, 
though  pledges  not  to  re-enter  the  enemy’s  service  can  be  claimed 
of  all  except  common  seamen  who  are  neutral  subjects.  Boats 
employed  exclusively  in  coast  fisheries  or  in  local  coast  navi¬ 
gation,  and  ships  charged  with  scientific,  religious,  or  philan¬ 
thropic  missions,  have  been  exempted  from  capture.  And 
Germany  has  vindicated  the  declaration  made  by  her  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  mail  steamer  ‘  Prinz  Heinrich  ’  was  stopped  by 
the  ‘Smolensk’  in  July  1904,  that  ‘the  confiscation  of  mail 
‘bags  directly  contravenes  the  provisions  of  International  Law.’ 
The  principle  of  inviolability  of  postal  correspondence,  which  was 
adopted  by  France  in  1870,  and  by  the  United  States  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  thus  becomes  an  international  rule.  That,  with 
the  addition  of  an  amended  version  of  the  convention  for  the 
adaptation  to  naval  warfare  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  is  the 
sum  of  the  ‘  humanitarian  ’  work.  It  is,  unfortunately,  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  in  that  category  the  proposed  riglement  regarding 
submarine  mines.  Every  attempt  was  made,  especially  by 
Great  Britain,  to  limit  the  right  of  belligerents  to  imperil  peaceful 
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navigation  by  the  use  of  engines  of  war  which  are  not  capable 
of  definite  control.  The  rules  adopted  admittedly  fail  to  apply 
that  principle.  The  use  of  unanchored  (floating)  mines  which 
do  not  become  innocuous  in  one  hour  and  of  anchored  mines 
which  do  not  become  innocuous  when  they  break  loose  is,  indeed, 
prohibited,*  but  a  belligerent  can  lay  (and  leave)  anchored 
mines  where  he  will,  upon  the  high  seas  as  well  as  in  his  own  or 
the  enemy’s  waters.  The  only  reply  to  Great  Britain’s  formal 
protest  against  the  inadequacy  of  this  arrangement  was  reference 
(by  Baron  Marschall)  to  ‘  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity  and 
‘  civilisation.’  That  avoids  the  point.  The  main  objection 
here  is  not  to  a  particular  way  of  hurting  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
use  of  a  weapon  which  becomes  a  lasting  danger  for  all  the  world. 
A  ‘  written  ’  prohibition  is  the  only  safeguard  ;  it  is  refused  b 
obedience  to  the  supposed  interests  of  certain  belligerents. 

We  come  to  questions  which  mainly  concern  belligerents. 
Once  more  the  American  delegation  was  commissioned  to  plead 
against  the  right  of  capture.  The  conference  was  less  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  inviolability  of  private  property 
is  the  historic  doctrine  of  America  ‘  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
‘  President  Roosevelt  ’  than  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Captain  Mahan,  who  was  American  naval  delegate  in  1899,  and 
is  believed  to  represent  still  American  naval  opinion.  In  a  con¬ 
gress  of  all  States  great  and  small,  any  plausible  proposal  for  the 
protection  of  trade  will  find  favour,  and  America  obtained 
twenty-one  out  of  forty-six  votes.  But  Germany  was  the  only 
naval  Power  which  gave  even  nominal  support — a  support 
conditional  upon  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  of 
contraband  and  blockade.  That  the  balance  of  argument  lies, 
and  while  wars  remain  will  continue  to  lie,  upon  the  other 
.side  we  cannot  doubt.  The  effect  of  war  upon  trade  is  the 
best  check  upon  irresponsible  war-makers,  the  arrest  of  trade 
is  the  most  bloodless  of  all  forms  of  compulsion,  and  the  existing 
practice,  far  from  being  a  mere  ‘  war  upon  trade,’  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  method — especially,  as  Professor  W^estlake  points  out, 
for  countries  open  to  invasion — of  depriving  the  enemy  of 
important  resources,  both  of  ships  and  of  men.  Crews  of  enemy 
merchantmen  are  not,  as  we  have  seen,  in  future  to  be  detained 
as  prisoners,  but  they  have  to  give  a  pledge  not  to  re-enter  the 
enemy’s  service. 

However  rigorously  the  right  of  capture  may  be  applied 
subsequently,  it  has  become  the  universal  practice  to  grant 

*  Without,  however,  any  obligation  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  materiel  within  any  fixed  period. 
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merchantmen  in  belligerent  ports  some  period  of  grace  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Rules  have  now  been  laid  down  which  describe 
as  ‘  desirable  ’ — but  not  as  obligatory — the  grant  of  ‘  suffi- 
‘  cient  ’  time  for  these  ships  to  leave  and  reach  their  port  of 
destination  or  another  prescribed  port.  In  no  case  are  these 
ships,  or  ships  met  at  sea  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  war, 
to  be  confiscated ;  if  they  are  seized,  requisitioned,  or  destroyed, 
their  owners  must  be  indemnified.  The  provision  with  regard 
to  ships  met  at  sea  is  repudiated  by  Russia  and  by  Germany, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  ‘  unfair  ’  to  Powers  which  have  not 
got  an  abundant  choice  of  ports  and  ‘  must  ’  therefore  destroy 
in  cases  in  which  other  Powers  would  only  seize.  That  is  a  first 
example  of  the  novel  doctrine  of  necessity  or  equal  opportunity 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert. 

Great  Britain  secured  the  express  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  ‘  days  of  grace  ’  of  ‘  merchant  vessels  whose  construction 
‘  indicates  that  they  are  designed  for  conversion  into  ships  of 
‘  war.’  Rules  were  also  made  for  the  proper  behaviour  of  ships 
once  ‘  converted.’  But  no  settlement  was  reached  as  to  place 
or  duration  of  conversion.  Russia  and  Germany  still  claim  the 
right  to  convert  merchantmen  into  ships  of  war  upon  the  high 
seas ;  Germany  claims  the  same  right  even  in  neutral  ports. 
The  British  delegation  approached  the  subject  in  the  only  logical 
way — by  attempting  an  exhaustive  definition  of  ships  of  war. 
The  delegates  at  The  Hague  receiv'ed  with  applause  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Spain  and  Mexico  adhered  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856,  which  says  that  ‘  privateering  is  and  remains 
‘abolished.’  As  nobody  shows  the  slightest  desire  nowadays 
to  issue  letters  of  marque,  that  famous  provision  is  apparently 
by  itself  of  slight  value  ;  what  is  needed  to  give  it  reality  is  a 
definition  of  public  navies  which  will  prevent  the  random  changes 
from  private  to  public  by  which  neutral  shipping  was  made  to 
suffer  so  severely  during  the  last  war. 

Neutrality  comes  badly  enough  out  of  the  discussions  upon 
naval  war  as  between  belligerents  ;  the  debates  upon  the  proper 
problems  of  neutrality  degenerated  into  a  competition  for  votes 
favourable  to  past  irregularities  and  future  ambitions.  It  was 
a  welter  of  Interessenfragen,  from  which  little  came  but  evidence 
that  the  outbreak  of  a  naval  war  would  find  a  situation  even 
more  uncertain  and  more  dangerous  than  that  which  prevailed 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  What  was  then  done  under 
great  stress  is  now  presented  as  doctrine  based  on  right  and 
reason.  It  is  openly  maintained,  especially  by  Germany  and 
Russia,  that  freedom  to  stretch  customary  rules  must  be  allowed 
to  redress  geographical  and  territorial  inequalities — a  contention 
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not  easily  separable  from  that  thesis  subversive  of  the  whole 
idea  of  international  agreements,  that  in  the  last  resort  neces¬ 
sity  must  override  law. 

The  problems  of  prize  law  as  regards  neutrals  are  in  the  main 
problems  of  blockade  and  of  contraband.  International  law  does 
not  prohibit  either  contraband-carrying  or  blockade-running, 
but  justifies  belligerents  in  prohibiting  and  punishing  these 
methods  of  interfering  with  military  operations  and  of  assisting 
the  enemy.  In  both  cases  the  belligerent  gives  warning— by 
proclaiming  a  state  of  blockade,  and  by  publishing  a  list  of 
contraband  articles.  But  controversies  arise  when  belligerents 
make  what  neutrals  regard  as  extravagant  use  of  their  right  of 
prohibition,  and  if  they  are  not  scrupulous  to  justify  their 
punitive  acts — scrupulous,  that  is,  in  the  treatment  of  prizes. 
While  nobody  proposes  to  avoid  these  controversies  by  liberating 
neutrals  entirely  from  the  operation  of  belligerent  rules— 
America  in  her  original  proposal  to  make  private  property 
‘  inviolable  ’  expressly  excluded  contraband  of  war  and  ships 
attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port — it  is  eminently  desirable 
to  limit  and  define  them. 

There  is  no  definition  of  contraband  beyond  some  such  phrase 
as  goods  which  it  is  forbidden  to  carry  to  the  enemy  on  the 
ground  that  they  enable  the  latter  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
greater  vigour  (Oppenheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  421).  Writers  have  been 
engaged,  from  Grotius  downwards,  with  possible  distinctions 
between  absolute  and  relative  or  conditional  contraband,  between 
goods  useful  only  for  war  and  goods  useful  for  both  war  and 
peace.  But  while  some  Powers  have  adopted  these  distinctions, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Government  engaged  in  war  from 
basing  its  injunctions  solely  upon  the  apparent  interest  of  the 
moment,  and  declaring  contraband  all  that  of  which  the  enemy 
may  probably  or  even  conceivably  stand  in  need.  Russia 
declared  in  1884  that  coal  was  not  contraband,  and  in  1904  that 
it  was.  And  after  close  upon  a  century  of  custom  had  seemed  to 
establish  that  provisions  are  not  contraband  unless  destined  for 
besieged  places,  or  an  enemy’s  armed  force,  France  in  1885,  and 
Russia  in  1904,  adopted  the  contrary  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  doctrine  of  ‘  continuous  voyage  ’  remains  a  matter  of 
controversy,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  belligerent  will  reap 
the  intended  results.  Upon  the  whole  the  weight  of  custom  and 
of  opinion  favours  the  view  that  a  neutral  vessel  may  not  carry 
contraband  to  a  neutral  port  to  be  forwarded  thence  to  a  hostile 
destination.  But  that  the  critical  destination  is  that  of  the 
goods  and  not  that  of  the  ship  is  not  more  than  ‘  the  reigning 
‘  view,’  as  Professor  Westlake  calls  it,  and  we  have  neither 
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vindication  nor  condemnation  of  such  action  as  our  search  of  the 
‘  Bundesrat  ’  and  other  German  vessels  on  their  way  to  Delagoa 
Bay  during  the  South  African  war. 

Great  Britain  proposed  to  the  conference  to  get  rid  of  the 
conception  of  contraband  altogether.  Lord  Reay  criticised  the 
existing  practice  as  anachronistic  and  ineffective,  a  disturbance 
of  trade  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  belli¬ 
gerents.  Our  unexpectedly  radical  remedy  met  with  great 
favour,  and  was  in  the  end  opposed  by  Germany,  France,  and 
Russia  alone.  America  at  first  voted  against  the  proposal, 
but  afterwards  supported  the  abolition  of  all  but  ‘  absolute  ’ 
contraband.  She  would  not,  that  is,  free  munitions  of  war  and 
the  like  from  the  customary  disabilities,  but  she  favours  immunity 
for  everything  else — provisions,  coal,  cotton,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  material  of  oversea  trade.*  The  opposition  of  Russia  was 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  her  practice.  France  proposed  a 
rather  complicated  rule,  and  Germany  a  definition  of  wWch  the 
main  feature  was  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyage,  except  in  the  case  of  open  despatch  to  hostile  address. 
Japan  did  not  vote. 

When  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  in  the  conference 
was  abandoned,  Sir  Edward  Fry  called  a  private  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  twenty-six  Powers  which  supported 
Great  Britain,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  agreement  to  abolish 
contraband  as  between  them.  Since  what  is  called  ‘  abolition 
‘  of  contraband  ’  is  merely  an  undertaking  not  to  issue  certain 
prohibitions,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance  could  be  adopted  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  But 
Count  Tornielli  (Italy)  and  M.  de  Merey  (Austria-Hungary)  drew 
80  terrible  a  picture  of  the  results  of  what  the  German  press- 
less  diplomatically,  but  with  equal  inspiration — called  ‘  the 
‘adjournment  of  the  conference  to  the  British  delegation’s 
‘  hotel  ’  that  nothing  was  done. 

All  the  discussions  in  the  Committee  on  ‘  Maritime  Law  ’  were 
based  upon  a  questionnaire  drawn  up  by  its  president,  M.  de 
Martens,  the  Russian  jurist.  With  regard  to  blockade  he  asked 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  Declaration 

*  The  abolition  of  ‘  absolute  ’  contraband  obviously  ought 
not  to  be  taken  to  justify  neutrals  in  rendering  deliberately 
‘  unneutral  ’  services  to  a  belligerent  fleet.  In  the  definition  of 
warships  to  which  we  have  referred  Great  Britain  desired  to  include 
as  ‘  fleet  auxiliaries  ’  even  neutral  colliers,  transports,  etc.,  really 
under  belligerent  control.  She  withdrew  this  proposal  and  so 
showed  that  her  contraband  proposal  was  made  unreservedly. 
But  the  need  of  defining  ‘  hostile  aid  ’  remains. 
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of  Paris  of  1856,  and  whether  it  was  desirable  to  determine 
‘  the  universally  recognised  consequences  of  a  breach 
‘  of  effective  blockade.’  Changed  and  changing  conditions 
have  produced  the  widest  divergences  of  opinion  reflected 
in  a  large  and  controversial  literature  since  it  was  laid  down, 
half  a  century  ago,  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  that  ‘  blockades, 
‘  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  main- 
‘  tained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
‘  territory  of  the  enemy.’  There  are  controversies  as  to  the 
character  of  the  necessary  notification  of  an  effective  blockade, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  ‘  real  prevention  of  access,’  and  above  all 
as  to  the  area  within  which  blockade-running  can  be  punished. 
The  disputes  are  keenest  with  regard  to  ‘  commercial  blockades,’ 
which,  indeed,  alone  came  prominently  into  view  at  The  Hague. 
Italy  made  proposals  embracing  the  extreme  continental  views— 
that  notification  must  be  given  on  the  spot  as  well  as  to  neutral 
Governments,  and  that  a  ship  can  be  seized  for  violation  of 
blockade  only  at  the  moment  when  it  is  attempting  to  cross 
the  lines  of  the  blockading  force.  Great  Britain  and  America 
maintained  their  traditional  view  that  any  ship  may  be  seized 
which  is  either  ostensibly  or  really  destined  for  a  blockaded 
port.  Nothing,  how'ever,  came  of  the  discussion,  and  Sir  Ernest 
Satow  proposed  to  abandon  it.  He  pleaded  not  only  the  pro¬ 
found  divergence  between  the  continental  system  and  the  Anglo- 
American  system  and  the  lack  of  time,  but  said  that  the  subject 
was  not  upon  the  programme  of  the  conference,  and  that  he 
had  no  instructions. 

In  regard  to  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  the  conference 
came  to  no  better  result.  The  debates  were  nothing  more  than 
affirmation  and  denial  of  the  right  claimed  by  Rus.sia  three  years 
ago  to  sink  prizes  which  it  was  inconvenient  to  bring  into  port  for 
trial.  Russia’s  point  of  view  was  ‘  shared  entirely  ’  by  Germany, 
while  Great  Britain  and  America  maintained,  as  they  have 
consistently  maintained,  that  a  neutral  prize  must  be  released 
if  it  cannot,  for  any  reason  whatever,  be  brought  in  for  trial. 
We  are  unable  to  see  that,  upon  the  whole,  any  good  case  has 
been  made  out  against  that  rule.  It  is  essential  to  resist  the 
assimilation  of  two  entirely  different  matters,  capture  of  enemy 
vessels  and  capture  of  neutral  vessels.  Enemy  vessels  are  cap¬ 
tured  to  be  appropriated  in  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent’s  right. 
Neutral  vessels  are  captured  only  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
certain  special  acts  (Oppenheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  469).  Conse¬ 
quently  the  admission — which  is  now  general — that  enemy 
prizes  may  in  certain  exceptional  cases  be  destroyed  before  a 
verdict  is  obtained  against  them  provides  no  argument  for  the 
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exceptional  destruction  of  neutral  prizes.  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  weight  of  opinion  in  favour  of  admitting  certain  exceptions  ; 
Japan,  in  1904,  allowed  destruction  in  case  of  unseaworthy 
condition  of  the  prize,  storm  at  sea,  imminent  danger  of  recapture, 
and  impossibility  of  sparing  a  prize  crew.  It  was  not,  however, 
with  the  formulation  of  such  exceptions  based  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case  that  the  Hague  Conference  had  to  deal.  Russia 
and  Germany,  while  willing  to  accept  the  obligation  to  ‘  use 
‘the  right  of  destruction  with  the  greatest  reserve,’  base  the 
alleged  right  upon  ‘  the  principle  of  reciprocity  and  equal  oppor- 
‘  tunity,’  and  argue  that  prohibition  to  destroy  would  ‘  place 
‘  Powers  having  no  maritime  bases  except  on  their  home  coasts 
‘  in  a  position  of  inferiority.’ 

The  ‘  principle  of  equal  opportunity,’  if  it  means  anything, 
means  making  the  law  fit  the  needs  of  particular  belligerents. 
We  have  met  it  already  in  several  forms,  but  it  took  its  most 
remarkable  shape  in  the  long  discussions  upon  the  hospitality 
to  be  accorded  to  belligerent  sliips  in  neutral  ports  and  waters, 
which  ended  in  an  elaborate  draft  convention  which  satisfied 
nobody.  The  British  delegation  refused  to  vote  the  separate 
articles  and  ‘  reserved  to  its  Government  the  right  to  form  an 
‘  opinion  ’  upon  the  whole  document.  Six  other  Powers  abstained 
from  voting,  and  seven  Powers  entered  reservations.  The 
discussion  served  only  to  enable  certain  Powers  to  repudiate 
the  British  rules  of  1898  and  1904  concerning  the  twenty-four 
hours’  stay,  repairs,  and  supplies  of  food  and  coal. 

‘We  do  not  allow  a  longer  stay  than  twenty- four  hours  to 
belligerent  vessels  visiting  our  ports  and  waters,  unless  they  have 
obtained  permission  to  take  innocent  supplies  or  effect  repairs, 
in  which  case  we  turn  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  depart. 
Nor  do  we  permit  them  to  take  more  coal  than  is  necessary  to 
carry  them  to  the  nearest  port  of  their  own  country,  “  or  to  some 
nearer  named  neutral  destination,”  and  no  two  supplies  of  coal 
for  the  same  vessel  are  to  be  allowed  in  British  ports  at  lesser  intervals 
than  three  months.’  * 

It  is  not  alleged  that  these  rules  are  binding  ‘  international 
‘law,’  but  they  are  the  last  expression  of  the  efforts  which  we 
began  to  make  in  1862  really  to  prevent  violations  of  neutrality, 
they  have  obtained  a  very  large  amount  of  recognition  from 
other  Powers,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  said,  with  Professor 
Westlake,  that,  in  case  of  conduct  by  a  neutral  Power  not  in 
conformity  with  them,  they  would  give  great  weight  to  the 

*  Lawrence,  ‘  War  and  Neutrality,’  p.  124. 
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complaints  of  a  belligerent.  At  The  Hague,  Russia  and  Germany 
have  made  a  determined  effort  to  upset  them. 

We  have  not  space  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  report  in  wliich  M.  Renault  describes  and  discusses  the 
debates ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  Professor  Westlake  has  based 
his  remarks  upon  a  reprint  of  part  of  an  early  draft  of  it,  with 
the  result  that  he  comments  upon  the  convention  in  what  was 
not  its  final  shape,  and  in  one  case  at  least  misquotes  the  text 
of  it.  We  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  controversial 
clauses  regarding  length  of  stay  and  right  of  coaling. 

Article  XII.  reads  : 

‘  In  default  of  the  adoption  by  a  neutral  Power  of  other  special 
regulations,  the  ships  of  war  of  belligerents  are  forbidden  to  remain 
in  its  ports,  roads  or  territorial  waters  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  present  convention.’ 

The  exceptional  cases  of  need  of  repairs  and  of  perilous 
weather  having  been  provided  for.  Article  XIX.  reads  : 

‘  Belligerent  ships  of  war  cannot  revictual  in  neutral  ports  and 
roads  except  to  complete  their  normal  peace-time  supplies. 

‘  Nor  can  they  take  in  fuel  except  to  reach  the  nearest  port  of 
their  own  country.  They  may  take  in  enough  to  fill  their  ordinary 
bunkers,  when  they  are  in  neutral  countries  which  have  adopted 
that  method  of  determining  what  coal  to  supply. 

‘  If  by  the  law  of  the  neutral  Power  the  ships  do  not  receive  coal 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  the  legal  duration  of  their 
stay  is  prolonged  by  twenty-four  hours.’ 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  we  have  here  a  real  settle¬ 
ment  which,  while  not  entirely  satisfying  traditional  British 
views,  in  that  it  leaves  neutrals  some  option  of  individual  legisla¬ 
tion,  would  have  much  in  its  favour.  When  M.  Renault  says 
‘  the  essential  thing  is  that  all  should  know-  what  to  expect,  and 
‘  that  there  shall  be  no  surprise,’  Professor  Westlake  replies 
that  ‘  this  treats  as  practically  unessential  the  abstention  from 
‘  rendering  aid  to  a  belligerent.’  And  when  M.  Renault  sap 
that  ‘  the  starting  point  of  a  regulation  must  be  the  sovereignty 
‘  of  a  neutral  State,’  Professor  Westlake  rephes  that  ‘  the  only 
‘  possible  meaning  of  sovereignty  in  such  a  connection  is  freedom 
‘  of  choice  not  seriously  restricted  by  rules.’  This  argument 
seems  to  us  to  go  much  too  far.  Apart  from  the  introduction 
of  the  question  what  is  and  what  is  not  ‘  serious  ’  restriction, 
it  sets  up  quite  a  new  standard  of  the  scope  of  international 
regulation.  In  a  chapter  upon  this  subject  written  before  the 
conference  met.  Professor  Westlake  said  (p.  209) : 

‘  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  [the  British  rule]  only  linoits 
the  stay  of  a  belligerent  ship  of  war,  not  recognising  or  conferring 
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on  her  a  right  even  to  the  hospitality  so  limited,  and  that  an  inten¬ 
tion  cannot  be  presumed  to  surrender  or  fetter  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  deal  wnth  any  case  as  the  principles  of  neutral  duty  may 
require.’ 

The  sovereignty  of  the  neutral  State  is,  then,  the  starting 
point,  and  we  should  see  no  reason  to  treat  as  nugatory  or  as 
in  principle  objectionable  an  all-round  agreement  to  ‘  fetter  ’ 
sovereign  power  to  the  extent  of  making  application  of  some 
rule  obligatory,  simply  because  the  surrender  is  not  complete, 
and  neutrals  retain  the  right  to  interpret  ‘  the  principles  of 
‘  neutral  duty  ’  in  their  own  laws,  decrees  or  Government  rules, 
adopting  the  recommended  rules  only  in  the  event  of  their 
failure  to  take  such  action.  So  much  ‘  freedom  ’  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  recommended  rules  from  being  treated  as 
the  maximum  of  neutral  duty.  Had  an  international  con¬ 
vention  of  the  kind  under  consideration  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  voyage  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  from  Libau  to 
the  Korean  Straits  in  1904-5  (1)  it  would  have  been  clear  in 
advance  what  treatment  the  fleet  had  to  expect  respectively 
in  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  British,  and  French  ports  on  the 
assumption  that  the  voyage  was  regarded  as  an  ordinary  voyage, 
while  (2)  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  special  measures  *  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality 
such  as  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Malta  which 
refused  any  hospitality  to  belligerent  ships  ‘  proceeding  to  the 
‘  seat  of  war  ’  or  proceeding  to  search  for  contraband.  As  it 
was,  there  was  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  proclamations  of 
neutrality  of  the  individual  Powers.  The  Scandinavian  Powers 
were  at  one  extreme,  closing  their  ports  altogether  to  belligerents  ; 
Spain  was  at  the  other,  issuing  no  specific  instructions — this 
is  the  regular  practice  of  several  countries,  including  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary — and  in  the  sequel  granting  four  or  five 
days’  hospitality  and  abundance  of  coal ;  France  was,  according 
to  her  tradition,  lenient ;  Great  Britain  was  extremely  severe. 
Now  while  the  proposed  agreement  makes  it  no  more  certain 
that  France  would  imitate  British  than  that  Spain  would  imitate 
Scandinavian  practice,  it  would  ensure  the  application  of  definite 
if  diverse  rules,  laid  down  in  advance,  and  liberate  Governments 
from  the  chief  temptations  caused  by  the  possession  of  ‘  the 
‘power  to  oblige  their  friends.’ 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  strict  observance  of  the  Anglo-American 
rules  by  all  Powers  would  have  sufldeed  to  make  the  voyage  of  the 
Baltic  Fleet  impossible.  (Hershey,  ‘  International  Law  and  Diplomacy 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,’  p.  202.) 
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Unfortunately,  however,  an  agreement  upon  any  lines  is 
still  very  remote.  After  a  vast  amount  of  discussion,  a  settle¬ 
ment  appeared  to  be  practically  certain  upon  the  lines  of  (1) 
adoption  of  the  twenty- four  hours’  rule  of  stay,  failing  other 
special  rules  ;  and  (2)  adoption  of  the  British  rule  about  coaling, 
failing  adoption  by  any  particular  Power  of  the  ‘ordinary 
‘  bunkers  ’  standard ;  the  only  question  was,  whether  America, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  could  admit  this  last  alternative.  At 
the  last  moment  Russia  obtained  the  excision  from  Articie  XIX. 
of  the  following  words  : 

‘  Revictualling  and  the  taking  in  of  fuel  do  not  give  the  right  to 
prolong  the  legal  duration  of  stay.’ 

That — especially  in  view  of  the  uncontroverted  assertion  of 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  that  in  most  neutral  ports  likely  to  come  in 
question  six  hours  amply  sufficed  for  provisioning  and  coaling- 
raised  fresh  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Article  XII.,  which,  ind^. 
Russia,  although  it  was  her  own  proposal,  voted  only  under 
solemn  protest  against  the  twenty-four  hours’  rule.  Germany 
chose  the  same  moment  to  renew  the  novel  doctrine  that  the 
operation  of  the  twenty-four  hours’  rule  (or  special  alternative 
rules)  should  be  confined  to  ports  and  waters  ‘  in  the  immediate 
‘  proximity  of  the  theatre  of  war.’  Under  pressure  to  define  this 
expression,  Germany  said  that  it  meant  the  field  of  actual  or 
recent  or  possible  operations  of  war,  the  test  of  possibility  being 
the  presence  or  approach  of  both  belligerents.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  such  a  proposal  as  a  serious  rule  for  the  preservation  of 
neutrality.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  services  become 
‘  unneutral  ’  only  during  or  on  the  eve  of  battle,  the  German 
system  would  enable  belligerent  vessels  to  make  neutral  waters 
the  base  of  those  operations  of  search  and  capture  which  are 
independent  of  the  enemy’s  presence. 

The  inconclusiveness  of  these  controversial  discussions  and 
the  obvious  inability  of  the  unwieldy  Hague  machine  to  produce 
even  effective  compromises  sufficed  to  suggest  the  convocation 
at  an  early  date  of  a  separate  congress  of  the  great  naval  Powers. 
It  was  upon  a  more  or  less  clear  understanding  that  such  a 
congress  would  be  called  that  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Prize  Court — amicably  constructed  out  of  the 
originally  divergent  proposals  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany— 
was  allowed  to  go  through.  The  British  Government  seems 
to  have  decided  against  ratification  of  the  scheme  at  present. 
Speaking  at  the  Guildhall  on  November  9,  the  Prime  Minister  said : 

‘  It  is  desirable,  and  it  may  be  essential,  that  before  legislation 
can  be  undertaken  to  make  such  a  court  effective  the  leading  man- 
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time  nations  should  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  rules  regarding 
some  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  warfare  which  are  to  be 
administered  by  the  court  that  is  established.’ 

While  a  waiting  attitude  is  probably  in  the  circumstances 
the  best  attitude,  the  view  that  there  can  be  no  court  until 
there  is  a  precise  and  perfect  code  is,  we  think,  untenable. 
Speaking,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  conference,  of  the  ‘  organisa- 
‘tion  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  really 
‘  international  court,’  Sir  Edward  Fry  declared  that  what  they 
hoped  to  see  was  the  gradual  formation  around  the  prize  court 
of  a  system  of  really  international  laws,  what  was  called  inter¬ 
national  law  at  present  being  little  more  than  ‘  a  chaos  of 
‘  opinions  and  of  decisions  of  national  courts.’  It  is,  we  believe, 
only  around  an  international  court  that  an  international  code 
can  be  formed.  A  national  Government  ought  not  to  abandon 
anything  of  its  present  right  to  judge  its  own  prizes  without 
appeal  except  to  a  court  whose  constitution  ensures  the  apphca- 
tion  of  great  principles  and  the  repudiation  of  doctrines  based 
upon  convenience  or  necessity — that  is,  necessity  to  win  wars. 
But,  those  claims  to  confidence  once  ensured,  no  court  can  be 
so  hedged  in  that  all  its  judgements  may  be  anticipated.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  British  Government  always  accepted  the 
motto,  ‘No  code,  no  court,’  and  proposed  the  court  on  the 
assumption  that  the  conference  would  supply  the  code.  But 
it  was  a  British  plenipotentiary  who  pleaded  lack  of  instructions 
regarding  the  vital  question  of  blockade,  and  said  that  the 
subject  was  not  upon  the  programme  of  the  conference.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that,  in  consequence  of  the  utterly  inadequate 
preparation  for  the  conference,  the  Admiralty  only  gradually 
awoke  to  the  possible  risks  involved.  Perhaps  the  risks  are  now 
exaggerated.  We  will  endeavour  to  bring  out  their  character 
by  adding  to  our  review  of  the  present  state  of  most  questions  of 
prize  law  a  short  description  of  the  proposed  prize  court. 

It  is  proposed  to  set  up  an  international  court  which  shall  be 
ready  to  sit  at  The  Hague  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  within  120 
days  of  publication  of  the  judgement  of  a  national  prize  court  of 
first  or,  at  most,  of  second  instance,  the  national  courts  having  to 
give  their  final  judgement  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
capture  of  the  prize.  The  court  is  to  consist  of  fifteen  ‘  jurists 
‘  of  recognised  competence  in  questions  of  maritime  international 
‘law  and  enjoying  the  highest  moral  consideration,’  of  whom 
nine  form  a  quorum.  Eight  of  the  judges  are  to  be  nominated 
by  America,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia ;  the  other  seven  are  to  be  nominated 
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by  the  other  Powers  who  come  into  the  agreement,  according 
to  a  fixed  scheme  of  rotation ;  but  place  will  always  be  made 
for  the  judge  representing  a  belligerent  Power,  if  he  be  not  on 
the  rota.  Each  judge  is  to  be  appointed  for  six  years,  and  to  be 
irremovable  during  that  period.  The  parties  to  each  case  are 
to  be  allowed  to  appoint  naval  assessors,  with  ‘  consultative  ’ 
powers.  Every  judgement  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  reached  (motiv  -)  and  by 
a  list  of  the  judges  present ;  their  individual  votes  remain  secret. 

We  come  to  the  all-important  questions  of  the  competence  of 
the  court  and  the  rules  which  it  will  have  to  apply.  Prizes 
are  either  enemy  or  neutral.  The  enemy  State  is  to  have  no 
right  of  appeal.  Subjects  of  the  enemy  State  are  to  be  allowed 
to  appeal  (1)  in  the  event  of  condemnation  of  their  property 
carried  under  a  neutral  flag ;  (2)  upon  the  ground  that  the 
belligerent  captor  has  violated  either  a  convention  in  force 
between  the  two  belligerents  or  one  of  his  own  legal  regulations. 
A  neutral  State  or  a  subject  of  a  neutral  State  has  the  right  to 
appeal  in  every  case  of  condemnation  of  a  neutral  prize,  and 
it  rests  with  the  neutral  State  to  appeal  in  the  event  of  con¬ 
demnation  of  an  enemy  prize  captured  in  neutral  waters. 

As  to  the  rules  to  be  apphed,  the  court  has,  in  the  case  of 
an  enemy  prize,  (1)  to  apply  the  rule  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
that  ‘  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy’s  goods,’  or  (2)  to  apply 
the  convention  or  legal  provision  the  alleged  violation  of  which 
is  the  ground  of  appeal.  In  the  case  of  a  neutral  prize,  the  court 
has  (1)  to  apply  any  convention  in  force  between  the  belligerent 
captor  and  the  neutral  State  concerned ;  (2)  failing  such  con¬ 
vention,  to  apply  the  rules  of  international  law ;  while  (3)  ‘  if 
‘  generally  recognised  rules  do  not  exist,  the  court  decides 
‘  according  to  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity.’ 

The  first  thing  to  remark  about  this  scheme  is,  that  it  affects 
only  very  slightly  indeed  the  questions  which  may  arise  between 
belligerents.  The  idea  that  the  Powers  are  being  asked  to  submit 
all  their  prize  court  judgements  to  appeal  and  possible  reversal 
is  unfounded.  A  belligerent  cannot  appeal  upon  the  ground 
either  of  ‘  justice  and  equity  ’  or  of  custom  ;  he  can  appeal  only 
upon  the  ground  that  the  captor  has  violated  his  own  pledges 
or  broken  his  own  rules.  The  importance  of  this  limitation  ^1 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  debates  upon  naval  war  as  between 
belligerents  which  we  have  described.  It  is  clear  that  a  belligerent 
cannot  appeal  upon  the  ground  that  private  property  at  sea 
ought  to  be  inviolable.  In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
binding  convention  regarding  ‘  days  of  grace  ’ — not  otherwise, 
not  on  the  ground  that  time  ought  to  be  or  is  customarily 
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granted — a  belligerent  might  plead  improper  treatment  of  his 
merchantmen  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  the  event 
of  the  conclusion  of  a  binding  convention  regarding  conversion 
of  merchantmen,  an  appeal  might  be  based  upon  a  breach 
of  it ;  even  without  a  convention,  an  appeal  might  in  certain 
cases  be  based  upon  an  allegation  of  privateering.  That  is 
about  all.  The  possible  encroachment  upon  belligerent  ‘  rights  ’ 
as  against  the  enemy  is  almost  inconsiderable,  and  can  be 
extended  only  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of  conventions,  laws, 
or  regulations  altering  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Coming  to  the  far  more  difl&cult  questions  involved  in  the 
practically  unlimited  right  of  appeal  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
to  neutrals,  we  have  to  consider  the  risk  that  the  court  will 
use  what  freedom  is  left  it,  (1)  to  confirm  unduly  harsh  belligerent 
judgements,  or  (2)  to  upset  belligerent  judgements  out  of  undue 
regard  for  neutral  interests.  It  is  apparent  that  we  cannot 
assume  both  risks,  and  it  is  almost  equally  apparent  that  it  is 
excessive  regard  for  the  claims  of  neutrals  that  is  most  to  be 
feared — if  there  is  fear.  Not  only  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
court  the  relief  of  neutrals,  but  the  majority  of  the  judges  will 
always  consist  of  subjects  of  neutral  States,  and  not  improbably  of 
States  which  always  expect  to  be  neutral.  These  judges  are  all 
to  be  experts  in  international  law,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
international  law  is  to  safeguard  neutrality — as  witness  the 
recommendations  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the 
overwhelming  majorities  always  given  at  The  Hague  in  favour 
of  limitations  of  belligerent  rights.  In  the  event  of  a  naval 
war  in  which  we  are  neutrals,  we  do  not  know  what  Great  Britain 
has  to  fear  from  the  new  court.  Even  in  default  of  conventions 
with  the  belligerents  and  in  default  of  explicit  adoption  of 
British  rules  and  of  British  views  of  custom  and  of  right,  we 
cannot  imagine  any  quorum  of  international  jurists  which, 
having  to  decide  upon  ‘  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
‘equity,’  would  uphold  the  right  of  belligerent  vessels  to  sally 
out  from  neutral  ports,  within  or  without  ‘  the  theatre  of  war,’  to 
capture  neutral  vessels,  or  which  would  approve  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  capture  by  a  merchantman  turned  for  the  nonce 
into  a  ship  of  war.  And,  while  neutrality  has  perhaps  much 
to  gain,  it  has  nothing  to  lose.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  right  of 
appeal  where  now  there  is  none.  We  do  not  forget  that  redress 
has  sometimes  been  obtained  by  arbitration — the  belligerent 
Government  being  induced  by  the  neutral  Government  to  agree 
to  review  of  the  case  by  a  mixed  commission. 

‘  But  the  tardy  justice  done  by  mixed  commissions,  instituted 
after  the  close  of  a  war  with  much  diplomatic  toil  and  as  the  result 
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of  much  international  friction,  and  then  only  when  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  individuals  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  induce 
their  Government  to  seek  an  extraordinary  remedy,  has  rather  made 
apparent  than  effectually  supplemented  the  inadequacy  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  prize  cases.’  * 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  we  can  afford  to  trust  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  court  with  the  final  decision  regarding  the  measures 
which,  as  belligerents,  we  should  take  to  punish  breaches  of 
neutrality.  Since  we  do  not  intend  in  case  of  war  either  to 
sink  neutral  prizes  or  to  make  any  use  of  neutral  ports  which 
could  conceivably  be  taken  to  invalidate  our  right  of  capture, 
the  only  matters  which  we  have  seriously  to  consider  are  contra¬ 
band  and  blockade — including  the  questions  of  continuous 
voyage  and  the  limits  of  the  right  of  search,  f  Of  contraband 
we  have  endeavoured,  and  presumably  still  hope,  to  get  rid. 
Failing  such  a  result,  the  new  court  would  most  probably  be 
content  to  accept  in  every  case  the  belligerent  captor’s  list, 
though  we  should  have  no  reason  to  object  if  it  did  embark 
upon  such  a  rule  of  ‘  equity  and  justice  ’  as  would  free  provisions 
and  coal,  or  limit  the  rights  of  the  belligerent  to  sequestration  or 
pre-emption.  As  to  ‘  continuous  voyage  ’  we  cannot  be  certain, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  ‘  reigning  view  ’  that  to 
regard  the  destination  of  the  goods  and  not  that  of  the  ship  is 
the  only  way  to  make  contraband  rules  a  reality,  and  the  doctrine 
has  been  actually  applied  by  France  and  by  Italy  as  well  as 
by  Great  Britain.  Blockade  appears  to  be  the  great  difficulty. 
We  have  referred  to  the  principal  controversies  which  arise  con¬ 
cerning  it,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  minimise  their  gravity. 
If,  indeed,  the  Defence  Committee  expects  as  much  of  the  weapon 
of  blockade  in  the  event  of  war  as  some  possible  opponents  seem  to 
fear  from  it,  sound  and  definite  rules  may  be  of  vital  importance 
to  us.  Since,  however,  this  country  went  into  the  Hague 
Conference  with  a  decided  policy  about  contraband,  with  no 
proposals  about  blockade  and  yet  as  initiator  of  an  international 
prize  court,  there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  the  hesitations  of  the 
Government  to  this  special  strategical  consideration. 

The  risks  of  the  new  institution  seem  to  have  been  measured 

*  Westlake,  pp.  290-1. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Professor  Westlake,  who  is  opposed 
to  ratification  of  the  prize  court  scheme  as  it  stands,  selects  the 
question  of  distance  from  its  destination  within  which  a  ship  may 
be  searched  as  ‘  a  minor  point,’  and  says  (p.  295) :  ‘  The  court 
might  be  trusted  to  decide  whether  any  particular  search  was 
too  remote,  while  if  a  rule  of  any  generality  resulted  from  such 
decisions,  it  might  be  thankfully  accepted.’ 
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to  no  small  extent  by  the  very  high  importance  which  its  authors 
ascribed  to  their  work.  Its  importance  seems  to  us  to  lie  not 
least  in  the  sedative  effects  of  a  right  of  appeal.  Since  the- 
court  need  not  meet  until  two  years  and  four  months  from  the 
date  of  a  capture,  and  its  utmost  ambitions  to  make  law  will 
be  limited  by  the  cases  which  come  before  it,  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  the  soothing  of  wounded  susceptibilities,  but  no 
immediate  prospect  of  the  court  settling  the  fate  of  wars.  Yet 
the  institution  of  the  new  court  would  be  a  great  reform,  and 
our  action  in  proposing  it  is  fair  proof  that  we  do  not  desire 
command  of  the  seas  to  be  a  tyranny  over  them.  We  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  character  of  our  prize  jurisdiction. 
It  is  to  the  greatness  of  Lord  StoweU — whose  decisions  are 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  as  international  as  any 
national  decisions  can  be — that  such  settled  prize  law  as  there  is 
is  most  largely  due.  But  at  best  an  exclusively  national  prize 
jurisdiction  is  an  anomaly,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  preserve 
the  anomaly  any  longer  than  vital  national  interests  require. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  proposals  for  the  next  conference 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Governments,  ‘  nationalism  ’ 
and  ‘  internationalism  ’  have  every  reason  to  join  in  an  effort 
to  rid  the  Hague  institution  of  its  complexities  and  unrealities. 
A  peace  conference  which  is  forbidden  to  discuss  expenditure 
upon  armaments,  and  from  which  the  rules  of  naval  warfare 
have  admittedly  to  be  withdrawn,  a  world  congress  which  the 
world  treats  with  silence  or  with  ridicule,  an  assembly  in  which 
diplomacy  and  law  confound  each  other,  does  not  justify 
itwlf.  It  provides  opportunities  for  political  demonstrations, 
but  to  Powers  which  do  not  make  use  of  those  opportunities  it 
brings  little  but  humiliations  which  are  unrequited  by  any  sense 
of  lasting  service  done  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
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Art.  XL— queen  VICTORIA  AND  HER  MINISTERS. 

1.  The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837-1861).  Published  by 

authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson,  M.A.,  and  Viscount  Esher, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  In  three  volumes.  London :  .John 
Murray.  1907. 

2.  The  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  Victoria.  By 
Sidney  Low,  M.A.,  and  Lloyd  C.  Sanders,  B.A.  Being 
vol.  xii.  of  the  ‘  Political  History  of  England.’  London : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1907. 

3.  Queen  Victoria:  a  Biography.  By  Sidney  Lee,  Editor  of  the 

‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.’  London :  Smith, 
Elder.  1902. 

Phe  lives  of  few  sovereigns  have  become  so  intimately  known  to 
their  subjects  as  the  life  of  the  late  Queen  of  England.  Nearly 
seventy  years  have  passed  away  since  that  night  in  June  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rode  from  the  death- bed  of  the 
King  at  Windsor  to  announce  to  his  niece  at  Kensington  that 
she,  a  young  girl  of  only  just  eighteen,  was  already  on  the  throne. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  that  to  our  ancestors  the  name  of 
‘  Victoria  ’  had  at  first  an  un-English  sound.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  presented  to  the  Princess  in  1828,  hoped  that  the  name 
would  ultimately  be  changed ;  and  when,  a  couple  of  years  later. 
Parliament  was  making  provision  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  the  upbringing  of  the  Princess,  it  was  strongly  urged  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  would  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  British  people  to  proclaim,  when  the  death  of  the  King 
should  occur,  the  reign  of  a  second  ‘  Queen  Elizabeth.’ 

In  1837  the  Whigs  were  in  power ;  and  then  as  now,  the 
anticipations,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  British  statesmen 
were  coloured  not  a  little  by  the  standpoint  from  which  they 
viewed  the  scene.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
Opposition,  longed,  in  despondent  mood,  for  the  rule  of  a  wise, 
experienced,  and  constitutional  sovereign,  ripened  with  the 
years,  who  would  steady  the  nation  at  a  time  when  the  fierce 
passions  of  the  democracy  were  rampant,  when  mob  rule  was 
taking  the  place  of  statesmanship,  and  when  the  people  were 
ignorantly  and  impatiently  clamouring  for  the  relaxation  of 
taxation.*  Lord  John  Russell,  in  office  as  Secretary  of  State, 


•*  Sidney  Lee’s  ‘  Queen  Victoria,’  quoted  from  the  Croker  Papers. 
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andj^the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  took  a  more  roseate 
view  of  the  present,  and,  as  a  Whig,  looked  forward  with  less 
fear  and  with  more  hope  to  the  future.  He  ‘  hoped,’  he  said  in 
a  great  speech  at  Stroud, 

‘  for  a  reign  to  be  made  illustrious  in  its  deeds  of  peace — an  Elizabeth 
without  her  tyranny,  an  Anne  without  her  w'eaknesses.  Let  us 
put  up  a  prayer  that  the  illustrious  Princess,  who  has  just  ascended 
the  throne  with  the  purest  intentions  and  the  justest  desires,  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  slavery  entirely  abolished ;  crime, 
whilst  it  is  seldom  visited  by  the  dreadful  punishment  of  death, 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  better  laws  and  improved  institu¬ 
tions  ;  let  us  hope  that  she  may  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  her 
people  better  educated — deriving  their  strength,  deriving  their 
conduct,  deriving  their  loyalty,  from  enlightened  religious  and 
moral  principles.  ...  So  strengthened,  I  trust,  we  may  succeed 
in  making  the  reign  of  Victoria  celebrated  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  to  all  posterity,  and  that  “  England  may  not  forget  her 
precedence  of  teaching  other  nations  how  to  live.”  ’  * 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  the  years  passed  on, 
entirely  to  dispel  the  not  unnatural  fears  which  her  youth  and 
inexperience  at  first  created  in  cautious  minds,  and  to  realise 
to  the  full  the  sanguine  hopes  which  statesmen  who  already 
began  to  appreciate  her  high  aspirations  and  sterling  character 
confidently  indulged.  The  more  the  Queen  became  known, 
the  more  she  was  trusted  and  beloved.  After  a  time,  owing 
to  the  great  length  of  her  reign,  there  were  but  few  of  her 
subjects  who  had  any  knowledge  of  British  sovereignty  apart 
from  the  personality  of  the  Queen.  To  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  her  juniors,  the  late  sovereign,  her  uncle  King 
William  IV.,  came  to  seem  almost  as  remote  an  historical  person¬ 
age  as  King  William  III.  In  their  eyes  the  Queen  herself  had 
gradually  acquired  something  of  the  permanence  of  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Statesmen  died,  and  succeeded  one  another.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  entirely  changed.  The 
young  girl  of  eighteen  became  a  sovereign  whose  political 
experience  none  of  her  statesmen  could  rival.  She  had  seen 
all  of  them,  so  to  speak,  ‘  on  the  rise,’  and  had  thus  a  far  better 
opportunity  of  understanding  the  true  character  of  public 
men  than  those  who  had  not  made  their  acquaintance  till  after 
they  had  won  a  foremost  place  on  the  political  stage.  In  the 
ever  changing  world  of  politics  Queen  Victoria  alone  remained 
the  same.  What  wonder  that  men,  as  generation  followed 
generation,  had  come  to  feel  that  ‘  The  Queen  ’  was  herself 

*  Spencer  Walpole’s  ‘  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell.’ 
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an  integral  part  of  their  system,  almost  as  permanent  as  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

And  as  time  went  on,  and  their  Queen  experienced  to 
the  full  the  alternation  of  joy  and  sorrow  inseparable  from 
long  life,  a  sense  of  community  of  feeling,  called  forth  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  deep  human  sympathy  she  herself  felt  for 
others,  grew  up  between  Sovereign  and  subject,  unlike,  in  its 
universality  and  strength,  anything  recorded  in  history.  Long 
before  her  death  she  became  in  their  hearts,  throughout  her 
widespread  dominions,  the  Mother  of  her  People,  sharing  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  triumphs  and  their  trials.  Her 
life  bridged  so  wide  a  space  of  time  that  it  seemed  to  give  a  sort 
of  personal  continuity  between  our  actual  Present  and  an  almost 
historic  Past.  From  Wellington  to  Kitchener,  from  Walter 
Scott  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  from  the  parliamentary  heroes  of 
the  great  fights  for  the  Reform  Bill  and  for  Free  Trade,  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is 
a  long  stride,  not  in  time  only.  The  Queen  lived  and  reigned 
through  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth  and  developement  in 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  nation.  Not  only 
materially  and  socially  was  there  change.  The  ‘  processs  of  the 
‘  suns  ’  had  widened  men’s  thoughts,  and  in  many  respects 
changed  their  mental  standpoint.  The  nation  in  one  reign  had 
stepped,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  English  youth  in  the  twentieth 
century,  from  ancient  history  into  modern  times.  And  the 
Queen  had  seen  it  all ! 

From  the  date  of  her  accession  it  was  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  the  Queen  to  represent  and  personify  her  people,  and  to  guard 
and  serve  their  highest  interests.  Above  all,  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  expression  of  that  national  unity  which  occa¬ 
sionally  the  distractions  inseparable  from  our  political  and 
party  system  seem  to  threaten.  Raised  herself  above  faction, 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  her  reign  tended  to  diminish  that 
factiousness  of  spirit  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  animates 
the  counsels  of  the  actual  and  prospective  advisers  of  the 
sovereign.  English  statesmen  are  by  necessity  party  men, 
though  the  really  great  ones  among  them  have  always  been 
much  more.  But  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  them  cannot 
but  gain  by  being  forced  in  their  intercourse  with  their  sovereign 
to  justify  and  explain  their  policy  from  a  national  rather  than 
a  party  standpoint. 

In  Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s  ‘  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,’  written  for  the 
‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,’  that  great  work  for  which 
the  world  owes  to  him  and  to  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  we  have  drawn  for  us  in  a  single  volume  a  complete 
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portrait  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  reign,  derived  from  her  own 
writings  and  from  the  many  English  and  French  and  German 
memoirs  that  throw  light  upon  her  character  and  career.  And 
now,  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty,  three  volumes  of 
letters  have  been  published,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary 
interest,  revealing  to  the  world  the  relation  between  the  Sovereign 
and  her  ministers,  and  the  personal  part  played  by  the  Crown 
in  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  nation  during  the  &st  five  and 
twenty  years  of  her  reign. 

The  young  Queen,  it  was  very  soon  discovered  by  all  who 
had  relations  with  her,  was  a  very  intelligent  and  very  high- 
spirited  girl,  with  a  singularly  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  with  a 
very  unusual  power  in  one  so  young  of  mastering  the  details  of 
business.  She  had  thoroughly  assimilated  the  teaching  of  her 
uncle.  King  Leopold,  ‘  to  be  no  one’s  tool.’  She  determined 
to  keep  herself  independent  of  party,  and  to  bring  her  own 
personal  judgement  to  bear  on  the  problems  with  which  she  was 
confronted.  To  her  belonged  the  strength,  in  dealing  with 
others,  of  a  complete  singleness  and  straightforwardness  of  char¬ 
acter  and  purpose,  a  determination  not  to  be  misapprehended 
by  her  ministers,  and  to  let  them  see  from  the  first  the  direction 
m  which  her  sympathies  and  opinions  were  tending.  How 
was  she  to  learn  her  duties  ?  In  what  work  could  she  find 
laid  down  the  precise  functions  which  it  would  be  her  part  as 
Queen  to  exercise  ?  As  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  to  her  : 

‘  All  the  political  part  of  the  English  Constitution  is  fully  under¬ 
stood,  and  distinctly  stated  in  Blackstone  .  .  .  and  many  other 
books.  But  the  Ministerial  part,  the  work  of  conducting  the 
Executive  Government,  has  rested  so  much  on  practice,  on  usage,  on 
understanding,  that  there  is  no  publication  to  which  reference  can 
be  made  for  the  explanation  and  description  of  it.  It  is  to  be 
rought  in  debates,  in  protests,  in  letters,  in  memoirs,  and  wherever 
it  can  be  picked  up.’ 

This  is  true  of  the  exercise  by  statesmen  of  their  ministerial 
functions ;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  discover  precise  rules  as 
to  the  exercise  by  the  sovereign  himself  of  the  royal  functions 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitution.  In  England,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  personality  of  the  sovereign  has  always  counted  for 
much.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  sovereign  acts  upon  the  advice 
of  Ms  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
advice  given  and  its  consequences.  That  great  constitutional 
principle  is  the  basis  of  our  parliamentary  constitution,  and  is 
also  the  best  safeguard  of  the  throne.  Still,  ministers,  whilst 
themselves  responsible,  act  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign  and  in  his 
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name.  It  is  their  duty  to  obtain  his  consent  to  measures  and 
policy  which  they  deem  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  demands. 
They  cannot  take  that  consent  for  granted.  It  is  not  given  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  much  discussion 
and  even  difficulty  will  sometimes  arise  before  the  harmony  of  view 
which  is  essential  between  sovereign  and  statesmen  is  attained. 

It  was  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  the  young  Queen’s 
personal  inclinations  should  at  first  have  drawn  her  to  the 
Whigs.  The  sympathies  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  had 
been  liberal,  if  not  indeed  radical.  She  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her  first  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  who  regarded  her 
with  almost  parental  affection,  and  who  gave  her  that  much 
needed  support  which  she  could  only  find  in  the  counsels  of  a 
wise  and  entirely  trusted  friend. 

Lord  Palmerston  she  found  exceedingly  clever  and  agree¬ 
able.  Only  five  days  after  her  accession  she  describes  to  King 
Leopold  ‘  the  regular,  hard,  but  to  her  delightful  work  ’  which 
she  does  Avith  her  ministers.  Pleased  with  them  all,  she  almost 
prays  for  their  success  at  the  impending  general  election. 
During  the  course  of  the  new  Parliament,  there  was  much  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition  to  alienate  her  still  further  from  the 
Tories.  No  sovereign,  succeeding  to  his  predecessor’s  ministers, 
ever  had  a  happier  start.  Even  her  constant  adviser  and  uncle. 
King  Leopold,  would  not  in  1838  have  liked  to  see  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  place  taken  by  Lord  Aberdeen  !  The  following  year  came 
the  crisis  over  the  Jamaica  Bill,  causing  the  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet,  ‘  a  dreadful  change  ’  which  the  Queen  could  hardly 
contemplate  calmly,  and  which  plunged  her  into  the  deepest 
grief.  Her  first  acquaintance  with  Tory  statesmen  by  no 
means  tended  to  diminish  the  distaste  with  which  she  was 
predisposed  to  regard  them.  She  was  at  once  up  in  arms  at 
the  thought  of  losing  ‘  her  ladies,’  and  being,  as  she  believed, 
within  her  rights,  she  was  absolutely  determined  to  maintain 
them  in  place.  Sixty  years  later  Queen  Victoria,  referring  to 
her  then  action,  remarked  that  she  was  very  young  in  1839,  and 
with  more  experience  might  have  acted  differently.  The  so-called 
‘  Bedchamber  plot  ’  had  something  grotesque  about  it  which 
amused  the  outside  public  not  a  little.  The  incident  reflected  no 
credit  on  the  rival  statesmen,  who  might  easily  have  arranged 
matters,  as  they  did  a  couple  of  years  later,  and  thereby  have 
saved  their  Sovereign  from  open  conflict  with  the  incoming 
minister.  In  1839,  however,  the  state  of  politics  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  entrance  upon  office  by  a  Tory  minister  at  all 
an  inviting  prospect,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  have  felt  that  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  a  short  spell  of  power  would  be  by  no 
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means  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  his  own  party.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Queen  herself  suffered  no  loss  of  personal  popularity 
from  the  vigour  of  her  action.  The  Tories  were  laughed  at 
for  Sir  Robert’s  hasty  retreat,  and  the  Whigs  ridic^ed  for 
climbing  back  into  office  under  the  shelter  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber !  More  serious  people  thought  it  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  episode  in  the  working  of  our  constitutional  system, 
and  impartially  and  constitutionally  placed  the  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides. 

Lord  Melbourne  at  this  crisis,  in  his  letters  to  the  Queen, 
showed  his  great  anxiety  that  she  should  act  with  perfect  fair¬ 
ness  between  rival  parties  and  politicians,  and  should  not  be 
influenced  unduly  by  her  friendship  for  him.  At  her  interview 
with  Peel  she  had  disliked  his  reserved  manner.  ‘  He  was  such  a 
‘  cold,  odd  man.  she  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant.’  And 
Lord  Melbourne  replied  by  assuring  her  that  Sir  Robert  was 
actuated  by  no  personal  hostility  or  bitterness  of  feeling  to 
himself ;  that  he  was  the  most  cautious  and  reserved  of  mankind, 
that  nobody  seemed  to  know  him  ;  but  she  must  not  think  that 
he  was  therefore  deceitful  or  dishonest.  ‘  Many  a  very  false 
‘  man  has  a  very  open  sincere  manner,  and  vice  versa.’’  Not  a 
very  easy  saying  for  a  Queen  of  twenty  to  take  to  heart ! 

People  began  to  suspect  (according  to  Croker),  as  well  they 
might,  that  the  Queen  took  a  personal  and  strong  interest  in  the 
Whigs.  She  was  ultimately  to  be  cured  of  any  undue  partiality 
of  this  sort,  not  by  the  superior  charms  of  the  Tories,  but  by  a 
longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Whigs  them¬ 
selves.  From  the  first,  Lord  Palmerston,  however  ‘  clever  and 
‘  agreeable,’  had  a  very  strong  inclination  to  manage  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  nation  ‘  off  his  own  bat,’  without  consulting  his 
Sovereign  or  his  colleagues.  King  Leopold,  whose  influence  with 
the  Queen  was  great,  deplored,  as  was  natural  to  the  son-in-law  of 
King  Louis  Philippe,  the  anti-French  line  taken  by  the  English 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  troubles  that  arose  between  Egypt  and 
the  Porte.  The  Cabinet  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  less, 
however,  as  to  the  policy  aimed  at  than  as  to  the  best  means 
of  attaining  it.  Palmerston,  in  the  upshot,  might  certainly 
boast  that  he  had  judged  France  more  rightly  than  his  critics. 
The  Queen’s  letters  from  Leopold,  and  from  members  of  the 
French  royal  family,  were  full  of  information  as  to  the  danger 
of  pressing  matters  too  far  against  France.  These  were  duly  laid 
by  her  before  her  ministers.  Palmerston  had  his  own  sources 
of  information,  and  he  believed  that  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
Queen  were  being  worked  upon  for  political  objects  which  were 
not  British  ones ;  and  he  adhered  vigorously  to  his  own  line. 
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He  had  his  way;  and  the  French  bore  our  success  with  the 
equanimity  always  anticipated  by  Palmerston.  Still  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  minister  and  the  Crown  had  been  acute 
and  portended  difficulty  for  a  future  day. 

When  the  Whig  Government  finally  fell,  in  1841,  the  Tories 
had  done  nothing  to  increase  their  favour  with  their  Sovereign. 
On  her  marriage  with  Prince  Albert,  the  previous  year.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  led  his  party  to  inflict  defeat  on  the 
Government  by  reducing  the  proposed  annual  provision  for 
her  husband  from  50,000i.  to  30,000f.,  an  ungracious  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  later  day  would  have  rendered  almo.st  impossible. 

‘  “  The  Tories  are  really  very  astonishing,”  wrote  the  Queen  to 
Prince  Albert  just  before  their  marriage,  “  as  they  do  everything 
they  can  to  be  personally  rude  to  me.  .  .  .  The  Whigs  are  the  only 
safe  and  loyal  people,  and  the  Radicals  will  also  rally  round  their 
Queen  to  protect  her  from  the  Tories ;  but  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
see  those  who,  as  Tories,  used  to  pique  themselves  upon  their 
excessive  loyalty,  doing  everything  to  degrade  their  Sovereign  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.”  ’ 

Great  as  was  the  Queen’s  trust  and  confidence  in  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  she  had  no  notion  that  political  decisions  of  importance 
should  be  taken  by  him  and  his  ministers  without  her  having 
been  consulted.  It  would  never  do,  she  had  written  to  him,  ‘  for 
‘  the  Queen  to  be  the  last  person  to  hear  what  is  settled  and  done 
‘  in  her  own  name.’  She  recognised  to  the  full  her  duty  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  tho.se  whose 
constitutional  duty  it  was  to  advise  her.  But  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  consulted,  and  not  to  let  her  approval  be  taken  for 
granted  even  by  her  most  trusted  ministers. 

As  little  was  she  prepared  to  tolerate  any  ‘  interference  ’  with 
those  duties  and  responsibilities  which  she  felt  were  hers  alone.  She 
impressed  very  wisely  on  her  future  husband  that  the  English  were 
exceedingly  jealous  of  any  foreigner  interfering  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  but  this  of  course  she  knew  it  would  never 
enter  into  his  mind  to  do.  The  Queen  was  devotedly  attached 
from  the  first  to  the  Prince.  He  was  ‘  an  angel  ’ ;  but  he  was 
also  a  subject,  and  he  was  certainly  not  always  to  have  his  own 
way.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  household  the  Queen  told  the 
Prince  ‘  quite  honestly  ’  that  his  wishes  ‘  would  not  do,’  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  the  proper  appointments  herself.  Some  months 
after  their  marriage  the  Prince  felt  that  he  was  not  consulted 
by  the  Queen  on  matters  connected  with  English  politics.  Lord 
Melbourne  thought  this  was  caused  by  a  fear  on  her  part  of 
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differences  of  opinion.  And  he  advised  her  to  talk  over  every¬ 
thing  with  him,  thinking  ‘  that  subjects  between  man  and  wife, 

‘  even  where  differences  were  sure  to  ensue,  were  much  better 
‘  discussed  than  avoided,  for  the  latter  course  was  sure  to  beget 
‘distrust.’  *  The  advice  so  wisely  tendered  was  undoubtedly 
taken,  and  after  a  very  short  interval  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  for  practical  purposes  of  politics  became  one ;  and  no 
future  minister  of  the  Crown  ever  had  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  expedient  that  the  Queen  should  consult  her  husband  ‘  on 
‘  matters  connected  with  English  politics  ’ !  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  the  Queen’s  marriage  which  ultimately  put  an  end  to 
the  very  natural  preference  of  her  early  years  for  Whig  rule.  In 
1841,  when  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  fell,  it  was  the  Prince 
who  was  relied  upon  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  discount  the  Queen’s 
recommendation  that  he  should  keep  the  Tories  at  a  distance. 
The  Prince  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  soon  came  to  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  each  other’s  high  character  and  disinterested  motives ; 
and  long  before  his  death  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party  had  won  a 
place  in  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign  certainly  not  exceeded 
in  the  case  of  any  other  minister  throughout  her  long  reign. 

The  relations  between  Sovereign  and  ministers  during  Peel’s 
administration  were  thoroughly  harmonious.  The  Prime  Minister 
admitted  Prince  Albert  into  his  full  confidence,  without  any 
thought  of  excluding  the  husband  of  the  Sovereign  from  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  counsels  and  projects  of  ministers.  The  Queen 
and  the  Prince  were  in  complete  political  accord,  and  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  naturally  imbibing  the  sentiments  of  the  statesmen  who 
surrounded  her,  began  gradually  to  think  less  well  of  the  Whigs 
than  heretofore,  and  even  to  express  the  hope  to  her  old  friend 
Lord  Melbourne  that  he  would  check  the  factious  spirit  that 
had  begun  to  animate  them.  Lord  Melbourne  .sincerely  disliked 
the  party  exaggerations  and  violence  of  his  own  friends,  which  he 
declared  were  as  distasteful  to  him  as  to  Her  Majesty  ;  but,  as  he 
pathetically  observed,  the  leader  of  a  party  in  opposition  has 
little  power  over  his  followers.  He  quoted  Mr.  Pulteney’s  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘  political  parties  were  like  snakes,  guided  not  by 
‘  their  heads  but  by  their  tails.’  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  sure 
whether  this  was  true  ‘  of  the  snake,  but  it  certainly  was  so 
‘  of  the  party.’  All  Oppositions  that  he  had  ever  seen  were, 
he  said,  more  or  less  factious,  except  that  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Pitt — 
hardly  an  exception  to  which  in  our  day  much  weight  would  be 
attached  !  So  the  Queen  gained  her  experience  in  the  hard 
school  of  fact,  and  though  in  after  years  she  had  often  cause  to 

*  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Anson,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
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regret  the  heat  and  violence  of  party  struggle,  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  again  failed  to  distinguish  vigorous  political  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  her  ministers  from  disloyalty  to  the  throne  or 
intentional  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

The  intimate  correspondence  which  passed,  during  the  ministry 
of  Peel,  between  the  Queen  and  Lord  Melbourne,  the  minister 
whose  place  he  had  taken,  became  the  subject  of  vigorous 
remonstrance  with  the  latter  on  the  part  of  Baron  Stockmar. 
Lord  Melbourne  appears  to  have  taken  the  very  plain  speaking 
of  Stockmar  in  good  part,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
correspondence  was  discontinued.  The  fears  of  Baron  Stockmar 
were  not  unnatural  or  groundless,  and  a  little  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  a  mischief-maker  or  busybody  might  assuredly 
have  done  much  harm.  It  was  the  absolute  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  rendered  her 
recourse  to  the  friendly  assistance  of  Melbourne  and  his  counsels 
in  return,  not  only  innocuous,  but  helpful  to  all  concerned. 
Lord  Melbourne  never  advised  her  against  the  interests  of  Peel. 
His  sole  object  was  to  give  her  impartial  help,  which  perhaps 
he  thought  the  very  independence  of  his  position  rendered  him 
all  the  more  capable  of  giving.  With  a  less  honourable  and  less 
disinterested  man  it  might  have  been  very  different.  But  the 
Queen  knew  with  whom  she  was  dealing  ;  she  would  have  scorned 
the  very  notion  of  political  intrigue  behind  the  backs  of  her 
ministers.  Peel  also  understood  his  Sovereign.  We  fully  believe 
that  the  former  conveyed  to  Stockmar  the  impression  that  he 
would  throw  up  ofl&ce  at  a  minute’s  notice,  ‘  fearless  of  conse- 
‘  quences,  the  moment  he  found  himself  or  the  country  dishonestly 
‘  dealt  by.’  *  But  Peel  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  Sovereign  was 
the  very  soul  of  honour  and  straightforwardness,  and  that  he 
could  place  the  most  perfect  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince.  Melbourne  had  nothing  to  gain  and  Peel 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  no  bad  consequences  ever  came  from 
the  former’s  neglect  of  the  solemn  warnings  of  Baron  Stockmar. 

The  effect  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
was  far-reaching.  The  personal  influence  which  the  Crown 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Queen’s  advisers  was  immensely 
increased  by  her  marriage.  Ministers  quickly  realised  that  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  were  completely  one.  He  had  made 
a  deep  study  of  history  and  politics  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  natural 
to  him  to  take  a  wider  and  more  philosophical  view  of  affairs 
than  presented  itself  to  statesmen  who  were  wrestling  with  the 
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pressing  difficulties  of  the  moment.  Tb  young  Queen  from  her 
accession  had  determined  that  ministers  who  were  acting  in 
her  name  and  on  her  behalf  should  consult  her  before  important 
action  was  taken.  And  it  was  very  soon  foimd  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  ante-nuptial  views  of  the  Sovereign,  consult¬ 
ing  her  meant  consulting  them.  Prince  Albert  lent  his  powerful 
assistance  towards  enforcing  a  rule  of  practice  which  sometimes 
ministers  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  follow.  With  some  of 
them  relations  became  strained  and  difficult.  But  no  one  ever 
thought  of  alleging,  after  the  Queen’s  marriage,  that  the 
Sovereign  leant  unduly  to  either  of  the  political  parties  in 
the  state. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that  the  Queen  heard  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  November  1845,  that  he  could  not  carry 
his  Cabinet  with  him  in  his  proposal  to  fight  the  Irish  potato 
famine  by  suspending  the  import  duties  on  corn.  Such  a 
measure,  it  was  foreseen,  would  lead  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  and  the  establishing  of  Free  Trade — ends  long  sought 
by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Villiers,  and  tardily  accepted  in  their 
entirety  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs.  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  due 
to  the  Protectionist  feeling,  in  1842,  of  the  county  constituencies  ; 
and  however  wise  and  patriotic  and  necessary  the  determination 
to  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  now  come,  it  need  cause  no 
surprise  that  his  conversion  was  bitterly  resented  by  a  very 
large  section  of  his  followers.  The  Queen  and  Prince,  even  before 
the  fatal  Cabinet  of  December  1,  had  become  convinced  of  the 
policy  of  the  step  in  contemplation. 

‘  “  The  Queen  thinks  ”  [letter  to  Peel,  November  28]  “  the  time  is 
come  when  a  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
food  cannot  be  successfully  resisted.  Should  this  be  Sir  Robert 
PmI’s  opinion,  the  Queen  very  much  hopes  that  none  of  his  colleagues 
will  prevent  him  from  doing  that  which  it  is  right  to  do.”  ’  * 

Queen  and  Prince  were  themselves  convinced  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  and  wisdom  of  the  great  policy  which  Peel  was  now  con¬ 
templating.  Moreover,  they  had  been  strongly  impressed  with 
the  high  character,  the  integrity,  and  the  moderation  of  view, 
both  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Aberdeen  ;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that,  after  the  Corn 
Laws  had  been  repealed,  they  bade  farewell  to  the  Tories  and  saw 


*  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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once  more  in  power  a  ministry  of  Whigs,  with  the  now  greatly 
distrusted  Lord  Palmerston  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  feeling  of  distrust  with  which  the  Sovereign  regarded 
her  Foreign  Secretary  was  at  that  time,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
shared  by  a  large  section  of  the  public  even  on  his  own  side  of 
politics.  Lord  John  Russell  had  failed  to  form  a  ministry  in 
1845,  mainly  because  Lord  Palmerston  insisted  on  returning  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  this  Lord  Grey  could  not  stand.  Even 
in  those  early  days  Lord  John  thought  Lord  Palmerston  so 
strong  that  it  was  useless  to  form  a  ministry  without  him.  In 
the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  during  Melbourne’s  Government 
with  France  over  affairs  in  the  East,  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
John,  and  other  ministers  had  found  Lord  Palmerston  head¬ 
strong  and  rash,  and  his  persistent  disregard  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Cabinet  had  brought  the  ministry  to  the  verge  of  rupture. 
But,  after  all,  the  then  differences  between  ministers,  as  we  have 
said,  had  not  turned  so  much  upon  the  question  of  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  the  East  as  on  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
it ;  and  certainly  in  the  result  Palmerston  had  much  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  that  his  counsels  had  prevailed  over  the 
milder  (he  would  have  said,  the  more  timid  and  hesitating) 
line  of  action  approved  by  others,  including  the  Sovereign. 

The  first  trouble  that  arose  under  the  Whig  ministry  was 
the  abrupt  termination  of  that  entente  cordiale  with  France 
to  which  the  friendly  personal  relations  between  the  Orleanist 
King  and  Queen  Victoria  had  not  a  little  contributed.  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  the  general 
public  sentiment  were  in  complete  accord  in  disliking  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  marriage  between  a  French  Prince  and  a  prospective 
sovereign  of  Spain.  The  Queen’s  ministers  and  the  Queen  herself 
felt  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  pledges  freely  given 
had  been  ruthlessly  broken. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Queen,  and  afterwards  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  together,  had  always  strongly  insisted  that  all 
important  despatches  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  British 
ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad  should  be  submitted  for 
consideration  and  revision  to  Her  Majesty.  In  many  cases 
the  royal  influence  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  tone  of 
despatches,  which,  in  form  mere  directions  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  his  own  agents  abroad,  were  often  in  fact  formal  com¬ 
munications  from  one  sovereign  power  to  another.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  of  this  was  when  in  1861  the  Prince  Consort 
almost  from  his  deathbed  induced  Lord  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston  to  soften  the  sharpness  of  the  language  in  which 
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they  demanded  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
reparation  for  the  outrage  committed  on  the  British  flag  by  Com¬ 
modore  Wilkes.  Whenever  the  Sovereign  and  her  advisers  were 
in  full  sympathy  as  to  the  principles  of  policy  to  be  pursued, 
and  when  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  arose  concerned  mainly 
the  methods  of  carrying  it  out,  the  practice  worked  smoothly 
enough.  The  Queen  regarded  with  natural  and  well-founded 
respect  the  judgement  of  her  uncle,  the  King  of  the  Belgians— 
the  nearest  neighbour,  as  well  as  son-in-law  of  the  King  of 
the  French.  Baron  Stockmar  was  a  prudent  counsellor,  and  his 
purview  was  perhaps  all  the  more  philosophical  that  he  surveyed 
the  world  from  a  standpoint  not  purely  British.  Still  there 
were  times  when  a  complete  understanding  of,  and  even  hearty 
sympathy  with,  British  insular  feeling  was  the  most  necessary 
qualification  which  an  adviser  of  the  Sovereign  could  possess. 
The  letters  which  the  Queen  received  from  Continental  sovereigns 
and  laid  before  her  ministers  were  often  of  extreme  importance 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  political  situation.  On  the 
rupture  of  the  French  entente  in  1846,  the  Queen  was  not 
less  indignant  than  her  ministers  at  what  she  called  the 
‘  infamous  ’  settlement  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  she  even 
gave  Palmerston  credit  for  the  composure  of  his  bearing  and 
the  temperate  way  in  which  he  was  acting.  But  the  year  1848 
was  approaching.  One  throne  after  another  was  shaking  to 
its  foundations.  Impatience  of  misgovemment  and  a  spirit 
of  nationality  ready  to  disregard  the  artificial  arrangements 
of  the  European  settlement  of  a  generation  earlier  were 
spreading  over  the  Continent.  And  everything  that  was 
liberal  in  England  sympathised  with  the  rising  enthusiasms 
and  longed  for  the  triumph  throughout  Europe  of  an  ordered 
freedom. 

Of  this  sentiment  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
to  whom  in  later  days  was  added  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  the  leading 
representatives.  The  moral  weight  of  England  counted  for 
much ;  and,  speaking  broadly,  it  was  not  on  the  side  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  Continent  during  the  European  turmoil 
of  the  mid  years  of  the  century  that  that  weight  was  thrown. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  Lord  Palmerston  showed  extreme  and  persistent  disregard  of 
the  precise  directions  given  to  him  by  his  Sovereign  with  the 
full  sanction  of  his  fellow  ministers,  and  that  his  continuance 
in  office  after  the  coup  d'iUU  might  have  substituted  something 
like  a  dictatorship  of  his  own  for  Cabinet  Government.  But 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  foreign  policy 
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of  the  country  was  being  conducted  were  entirely  distasteful 
to  the  Court,  which  wodd  gladly  have  turned  to  men  like 
Clarendon  or  Aberdeen,  who  were  known  to  share  the  royal 
views  and  to  have  little  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Liberals.  The  most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes  is 
the  insight  it  gives  into  the  method  by  which,  in  a  constitutional 
and  really  self-governed  country,  the  national  will  determine 
the  national  policy.  The  Liberal  sympathies  of  Palmerston 
and  Russell  fortunately  prevailed,  and  the  nation  can,  on  the 
whole,  look  back  with  pride  to  the  part  it  played  when  the 
nascent  liberties  of  Europe  were  asserting  themselves,  though 
doubtless  it  was  at  the  cost  of  great  offence  given  to  our  allies 
the  Continental  sovereigns. 

There  was  a  radical  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  poUtical 
situation  on  the  Continent  was  regarded  by  the  Sovereign  and 
by  her  Whig  ministry.  By  the  former,  the  sovereigns  and 
govei  nments  of  foreign  states  were  accepted  as  the  sole  rightful 
exponents  of  the  nations  for  whom  they  claimed  to  act.  If 
consideration  is  to  be  given  in  all  circumstances  and  at  all 
times  to  formal  theories  of  international  jurisprudence,  this 
position  may  be  a  correct  one.  If  those  sovereigns  and 
governments  were  bad  ones,  and  unstable  because  they  were 
bad,  that  was  not  our  affair.  Alliances  and  treaties  were  made 
between  sovereigns  and  governments ;  Great  Britain  was  a 
party,  and  a  principal  party,  to  the  settlement  of  Europe  after 
the  last  great  war.  In  honour,  as  in  policy,  we  were  bound 
at  the  very  least  to  show  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
sweep  away  arrangements  made  under  our  own  act  and  seal. 
To  the  statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  who  advised  the  throne 
at  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  other  considerations  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  Political  discontent,  and  lawlessness  extend¬ 
ing  to  rebellion,  were,  they  thought,  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequences  of  misgovernment.  Nations  had  their  rights  not 
less  than  sovereigns  ;  governments  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed ;  men  were  drawn  together  into  nations  by  ties  of 
kindred  and  s)rmpathy,  and  love  of  political  freedom — facts  not 
to  be  nullified  by  all  the  parchment  and  wax  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

All  through  1847  the  Queen  was  complaining  to  Lord  John 
Rus.sell  and  to  Lord  Palmerston  himself  of  the  latter’s  frequent 
omissions  in  sending  to  her  his  draft  despatches  in  time  to 
enable  her  to  consider  and  comment  upon  them ;  and  she 
repeatedly  ‘  expressed  her  desire  ’  that  this  practice  should  not 
recur.  She  feared,  and  with  reason,  that  her  representatives 
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Abroad  were,  with  Lord  Palmerston’s  approval,  taking  an 
undue  part  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  accredited.  The  duplicity  of  France,  and  the  discreditable 
conduct  of  Spain,  made  it  all  the  more  necessary,  in  her  opinion, 
that  our  own  policy  should  be  straightforward. 

‘  The  Queen  entreats  Lord  John  Russell  [October  18,  1847]  not 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  keeping  our  foreign  policy  beyond 
reproach.  Public  opinion  is  recognised  as  a  ruling  power  in  our 
domestic  affairs  ;  it  is  not  of  less  importance  in  the  society  of  Europe 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  an  individual  State.  To  possess 
the  confidence  of  Europe  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  country.’ 

In  February  of  the  following  year  the  French  monarchy  was 
overthrown,  and  the  royal  family,  for  whom  the  Queen  felt  the 
greatest  affection  notwithstanding  her  vehement  disapproval 
of  the  King’s  recent  conduct,  found  a  refuge  at  Claremont. 
The  monarchs  of  the  Continent  were  alarmed.  The  very  name 
of  a  French  Republic  was  ominous  in  their  ears  ;  for  the  Republic 
meant  Revolution,  and  they  felt  that,  as  in  former  times,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  nations  that  stood  for  monarchy  and  order 
to  combine  against  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  was  once  more 
threatening  with  conquest  and  war  the  peaceful  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  King  Leopold  wrote  that  great  efforts  would  be  made 
to  revolutionise  Belgium,  which,  ‘  as  there  are  poor  and  wicked 
‘  in  all  countries,  may  succeed.’  And  he  reminds  the  Queen  that 
he  has  the  right  to  call  upon  England  and  the  other  Powers  to 
save  him  from  France.  The  King  of  Prussia,  equally  alarmed, 
writes  four  days  later  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  so  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  the  world. 

‘If  the  revolutionary  party  carries  out  its  programme — the 
“  Sovereignty  of  the  People,”  my  minor  crown  will  be  broken,  no 
less  certainly  than  the  mighty  crowns  of  your  Majesty,  and  a  fearful 
scourge  will  be  laid  upon  the  nations;  a  century  will  follow  of  rebellion, 
of  lawlessness,  and  of  godlessness.  The  late  King  (of  the  French)  did 
not  dare  to  write  by  “  the  grace  of  God.”  We,  however,  call  our¬ 
selves  King  by  “the  grace  of  God  ”  because  it  is  true.  Well,  then, 
most  gracious  Queen,  let  us  now  show  to  men,  to  the  peoples 
threatened  by  disruption  and  nameless  misery,  both  that  we  under¬ 
stand  our  sacred  office,  and  how  we  understand  it.  God  has  placed 
in  your  Majesty’s  hands,  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Emperors,  in 
those  of  the  German  Confederation  and  in  mine,  a  power  which,  if 
it  now  acts  in  behalf  of  harmony,  with  reliance  on  Heaven,  is  able, 
humanly  speaking,  to  enforce  with  certainty  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  peace  is  not  that  of  arms,  for  these  more  than 
ever  must  only  afford  the  ultima  ratio.  The  power  I  mean  is  the 
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power  of  “  united  speech.”  In  the  year  1830  the  use  of  this 
unmeasurable  power  was  criminally  neglected.’ 

The  Prussian  King  goes  on  to  beg  that  the  Queen  will  use  her 
powerful  word  in  a  joint  declaration  with  the  other  sovereigns, 
not  indeed  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France  or  to 
threaten  her,  but  stating  that 

‘  the  first  breach  of  the  peace,  be  it  with  reference  to  Italy,  Belgium, 
or  Germany,  would  be  undoubtedly  and  at  the  same  time  a  breach 
with  “  all  of  us,”  and  that  we  should  with  all  the  power  that  God  has 
given  us,  let  France  feel  by  sea  and  by  land,  as  in  the  years  ’13,  ’14, 
and  ’15,  what  our  union  may  mean.’ 

The  King  goes  on,  with  perhaps  less  understanding  than  the 
Queen  he  was  addressing  of  the  sympathies  of  English  states¬ 
men,  to  thank  Providence  for  having  placed  Lord  Palmerston 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce.  He  reopens  his  letter  to 
mention  the  horrible  news  that  had  just  arrived,  and  ends  with  the 
blood-curdling  paragraph,  ‘  According  to  what  we  hear,  there  is 
‘  no  longer  a  King  in  France.’ 

The  genuineness  and  ingenuousness  of  this  remarkable  letter 
are  attractive.  It  was  indeed  odd  reading  for  English  Whigs,  if  it 
was  ever  submitted  to  them,  and  for  that  matter  odd  reading 
for  an  English  sovereign.  The  mistake  of  1830  was  allowing  the 
collapse  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  when  a  ‘  king  by  the  grace  of 
‘  God  ’  was  replaced  by  a  sovereign  desired  by  the  French  people ! 
Queens,  kings,  and  emperors  ‘  by  the  grace  of  God  ’  were  to 
fulminate  in  defence  of  those  divine  'protegfs — themselves.  The 
mere  ‘  King  of  the  French  ’  did  not  so  much  matter  ;  but  ‘  with 
‘  us,’  it  was  very  different.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  ‘  the 
‘  Sovereignty  of  the  People  ’ !  All  this  must  have  sounded 
strange  to  the  ears  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  like  Queen 
Victoria ;  and  when  the  Prussian  King  went  on,  in  his  usual 
fashion,  to  interpret  the  will  of  Heaven  and  to  ‘  bless  Providence 
‘  for  having  placed  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  head  of  her  Foreign 
‘  Office  and  for  keeping  him  there  at  that  very  moment,’  she 
must  have  thought  the  theory  of  divine  interposition  was 
being  pressed  rather  far.  Doubtless  the  Queen  considered  that 
she  knew  a  good  deal  more  of  the  intentions  of  Lord  Palmerston 
than  the  King  of  Prussia  did  of  the  intentions  of  Providence. 
And  whatever  may  have  been  the  will  of  Heaven,  it  is  certain 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  ‘  placed  ’  and  ‘  kept  ’  at  the 
Foreign  Office  by  the  will  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  April  the 
Czar  Nicholas  wrote  in  almost  equal  horror  and  distress  at  the 
general  overthrow  of  social  order ;  ‘  only  Great  Britain  and 
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‘  Russia  left  standing  ’ ;  and  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
left  to  the  cordial  union  of  these  two  sovereigns  to  save  the 
world !  The  condition  of  Germany  distressed  the  Queen, 
naturally  interested  in  the  smaller  states,  and  imable  at  that 
time  to  rejoice  with  Stockmar  in  the  prospect  of  the  growing  power 
of  Prussia. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  with  the  Queen  that  occasionally 
Lord  Palmerston’s  zeal  outran  all  discretion.  And  he  desired 
to  restrain  Lord  Palmerston’s  inclination  to  encourage  British 
representatives  at  foreign  courts  to  mix  in  the  rivalry  and 
intrigues  of  political  parties.  But  at  the  same  time  he  frankly 
and  repeatedly  told  the  Sovereign  that  the  principles  of 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  were  those  of 
himself  and  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  if  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a  change  in  the  headship  of  the  Foreign  Office  the  same 
policy,  so  long  as  he  was  Prime  Minister,  must  still  be  followed. 
The  sympathies  of  Lord  John  and  of  Lord  Palmerston  were 
strongly  with  the  anti- Austrian  movement  in  Northern  Italy. 
The  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  to  Palmerston  (July  1, 1848) 
that  ‘  she  was  ashamed  of  the  policy  we  were  pursuing  in  this 
‘  Italian  controversy  in  abetting  wrong  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
‘  influence  in  Italy  ’ ;  and  to  Lord  John  a  little  later  that  it  would 
be  ‘  a  disgrace  ’  to  make  use  of  our  entente  with  France  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  Austria  ousted  from  her  Italian  dominions. 
Throughout  September  and  October  the  Queen  made  it  clear  to 
Lord  John  that  a  crisis  was  impending,  and  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  with  the  Queen’s  approval  to  retain  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  Foreign  Office.  After  a  series  of  strong 
remonstrances  from  the  Sovereign,  Lord  John  (January  22,  1849) 
replied  that  he  would  consult  with  Lord  Lansdowne  as  to  some 
new  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  since 
he  himself  ‘  had  always  approved  in  the  main  of  the  foreign 
‘  pohcy  of  Lord  Palmerston,’  he  could  only  propose  the  removal 
in  some  manner  highly  honourable  to  him.  And  throughout 
that  year,  beyond  the  framing  of  precise  rules  as  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sovereign  of  drafts  of  despatches 
before  they  were  sent  out,  nothing  was  done,  no  changes  were 
made  in  the  ministry,  and  the  strained  relations  between  the 
Queen  and  her  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  continued.  Yet 
once  more  the  Queen  had  to  complain  of  disobedience  to  her 
command. 

‘  ‘‘  The  Queen  must  remark  [letter  to  Palmerston,  February  17, 
1850]  upon  this  sort  of  proceeding,  of  which  this  is  not  the  first 
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instance,  and  plainly  tell  Lord  Palmerston  that  this  must  not 
happen  again.  Lord  Palmerston  has  a  perfect  right  to  state  to  the 
Queen  his  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  her  views,  and  will  always 
have  found  her  ready  to  listen  to  his  reasons ;  but  she  cannot  allow 
a  servant  of  the  Crown  and  her  Minister  to  act  contrary  to  her 
orders,  and  this  without  her  knowledge.”  * 

The  Memoranda  of  Prince  Albert,  drawn  up  at  various  dates 
in  1850,  give  a  full  account  of  the  strong  divergence  as  to 
foreign  policy  between  the  Crown  and  the  ministry,  and  show  also 
the  influential  part  which  the  Prince  was  playing  as  principal 
adviser  of  the  Queen.  Early  in  March  of  that  year  the  Prince 
notes  the  very  favourable  terms  in  which  Lord  John  always  spoke 
of  his  powerful  colleague,  observing  also  upon  the  popularity 
Palmerston  had  personally  acquired  with  Radicals  and  Protec¬ 
tionists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘  so  that  both  would  gladly 
‘  accept  him  as  their  leader.’  If  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  be 
moved.  Lord  John  would  wish  to  replace  him  by  some  minister, 
such  as  Lord  Minto,  who  was  known  to  share  keenly  Lord 
Palmerston’s  views  of  foreign  policy.  The  Queen  suggested  Lord 
Clarendon,  but  this  was  not  approved  by  Lord  John,  who  thought 
him  very  anti-French  and  in  favour  of  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Russia.  The  Prime  Minister  was,  however,  himself  willing 
to  facilitate  things  by  going  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  taking 
the  Foreign  Office,  leaving  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  this  plan  there  was  reason  for  supposing 
that  Palmerston  would  agree  ;  but  Prince  Albert  saw  at  once 
the  exceeding  probability  that  should  the  Government  be 
defeated  Palmerston  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  shortly 
return  to  office  as  Prime  Minister — the  very  last  thing  that 
the  Queen  or  he  desired !  No  changes,  however,  were  to  be 
made  or  mentioned  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  before  that 
time  came  the  parliamentary  position  had  become  a  good  deal 
altered  by  two  events,  the  triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Don  Pacifico  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  death, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  debate  and  the  division  which  followed  it  cleared  the  air, 
and  settled  for  the  time  being  the  national  policy.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  with  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Political  History  of 
‘  England,’  ‘  that  the  majority  of  forty-six  stamped  the  Foreign 
‘  Secretary  as  the  most  popular  man  in  the  ministry  and  the 
‘  most  popular  with  the  nation.’  *  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
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*  had  defended  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  in  a  speech 
of  four  hours  and  three-quarters.  The  speech  was  one  of  the  most 
masterly  ever  delivered,  going  through  the  details  of  transactions 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  approving  from  time  to  time 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  freedom.’ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  by  a 
majority  censured  the  Government  policy,  that  the  court 
disapproved  it,  and  that  the  views  of  the  court  and  the  peers 
were  shared  to  a  considerable  extent  by  London  society  and  by 
the  press.  Lord  Palmerston’s  victory  was  won  not  only  over 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  Opposition,  but  over  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  following,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cobden  ;  yet  on  questions 
of  general  policy  the  Government  could  not  have  existed  for 
a  week  without  the  support  of  the  Peelites. 

The  Queen  for  once  hardly  appreciated  the  situation.  ‘  What 
‘  do  you  say,’  she  writes  to  King  Leopold  (July  2,  1850),  ‘  to 
‘  the  conclusion  of  our  debate  !  It  leaves  things  just  as  they 
‘  were.  The  House  of  Commons  is  becoming  very  unmanageable 
‘  and  troublesome.’  The  truth  is  that  the  House  responded  to 
the  public  sentiment.  It  represented  the  nation  in  heart  and 
spirit,  and  not  merely  formally  and  mechanically,  as  has  some¬ 
times  happened  for  a  short  period.  All  sovereigns,  including 
Cromwell,  and  all  ministers  have  always  found  a  House  of 
Commons  troublesome  which  is  threatened  with  not  getting  its 
way — a  truth,  no  doubt,  keenly  present  to  the  Queen’s  advisers 
at  home,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  parliamentary  atmosphere, 
but  probably  not  so  well  understood  by  statesmen,  like 
Stockmar  and  King  Leopold,  better  versed  in  Continental  than 
in  British  politics. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — a  great  loss  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince — had  made  an  end  of  the  project  of  the  removal 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  House  of  Lords.  With  Peel  and 
Russell  both  gone,  Palmerston’s  ascendancy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  been  absolute.  This  would  not  have 
suited  the  party  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  extreme 
distrust  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  made  them  no  longer  favourable  to  the  proposed  re¬ 
arrangement.  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  leave  the  Foreign 
OfBce  unless  he  was  dismissed,  and  even  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
bad  been  anxious  for  his  removal,  told  Prince  Albert  frankly 
that  after  the  Don  Pacifico  debate  it  would  be  most  ‘  dangerous  ’ 
to  turn  him  out.  Palmerston’s  view  of  the  position  was  put 
by  the  Prime  Minister  before  Prince  Albert,  who  records  it  in 
a  Memorandum  (August  8,  1850). 
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‘  There  had  been  a  great  conspiracy  against  him,  he  had  been 
accused  in  Parliament,  tried  and  acquitted.  The  acquittal  had 
produced  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  him  in  the  country,  and  he 
was  now  supported  by  a  strong  party ;  he  owned,  however,  that 
his  success  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  handsome  manner  m 
which  Lord  John  and  his  collea^es  had  supported  him  in  the 
debate.  That  he  should  incur  the  momentary  enmity  of  those 
States  whose  interests  and  plans  he  mi^ht  have  to  cross  was  quite 
natural ;  he  had  never  intended  any  disrespect  to  the  Queen,  and 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and  sorry 

it-’  .Jk: 

In  the  result  no  change  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  that  time  was 
or  could  have  been  made  ;  but  to  avoid  future  mistake  the  Queen 
wrote  to  Lord  John  the  famous  note  afterwards  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  explanation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  dis¬ 
missal.  Its  substance,  and  indeed  language,  was  a  memorandum 
drawn  up  six  months  before  by  Baron  Stockmar  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Sovereign  as  regards  her  ministers. 
It  was  shown  to  and  accepted  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
approved  by  the  Cabinet.  Nevertheless  the  strain  in  the 
relations  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
continued,  since  it  sprang  out  of  fundamental  differences  in 
sympathy  and  opinion  as  to  the  troubles  then  prevailing 
in  Europe,  of  which  the  breaches  by  the  minister  of 
the  regulations  prescribed  were  but  the  symptoms.  The 
behaviour  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  regard  to  the  mobbing  of 
Gleneral  Haynau  in  the  autumn,  and  to  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to 
London  a  year  later,  gave  great  offence  to  the  court,  whilst  it 
in  no  degree  diminished  the  minister’s  popularity  with  English 
friends  of  Continental  freedom. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  John  and  his  colleagues  in  February 
1851  had  served  to  disclose  the  impossibility  of  a  strong  adminis¬ 
tration  being  formed  by  any  other  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Stanley 
had  been  impossible  on  accoimt  of  the  public  fear  that  he  would 
return  to  Protection,  and  this  imcertainty  prevented  the  Peelites 
from  supporting  him.  Lord  John  could  not  form  a  coalition 
with  the  Peelites,  partly  because  of  their  dislike  of  the  Papal 
Aggression  Bill  and  partly  because  it  would  be  very  distasteful 
to  his  Liberal  supporters.  Lord  John  therefore  returned  to 
power  with  all  his  old  ministers,  replacing,  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  court.  Lord  Palmerston  at  his  former  post. 
Fresh  difficulties  made  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  Sovereign 
that  Palmerston’s  expulsion  would  at  once  bring  to  an  end  the 
ministry  which  had  only  just  begun  its  new  career.  This 
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Lord  John  put  on  two  grounds  (Letter  to  the  Queen,  Nov.  21, 
1861): 

‘  First,  if  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  called  on  to  resign  on 
account  of  a  line  of  foreign  policy  of  which  his  colleagues  had 
approved,  and  for  which  they  were,  with  him,  responsible.  Second, 
in  case  no  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen,  and  the  transaction  should 
bear  the  character  of  an  intrigue  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient 
colleague.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
recommended  to  the  late  King  by  Lord  Grey  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  remained  in  that  office  from  1830  to  1834  ;  that  he  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  same  office  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  remained  there 
from  1835  to  1841.  He  has  represented  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Whig  party  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  approved,  not  only  by  them, 
but  by  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  In  the  advice  which  Lord 
John  Russell  has  humbly  tendered  to  your  Majesty,  he  has  always 
had  in  view  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  popular  confidence 
which  your  Majesty’s  name  everywhere  inspires.  Somewhat  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  other  foreign  Sovereigns 
may  be  lost,  but  the  goodwill  and  affection  of  the  people  of  England 
are  retained,  a  great  security  in  these  times.’  id 

Little  more  than  a  fortnight  later,  Palmerston  exasperated 
the  court  and  completely  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  colleagues 
by  the  immediate  approval  he  gave  (in  opposition  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  views  alike  of  the  Crown  and  his  fellow  ministers)  to 
the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  coup  d\'tcU  of  December  2. 
The  action  and  measures  of  the  Prince  President  were  unscrupu¬ 
lous  to  the  last  degree,  and  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  had 
sympathised  with  Palmerston’s  foreign  policy  were  shocked  by 
the  callousness  with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  the  outrageous 
and  sanguinary  means  employed  by  the  third  Napoleon  to 
overthrow  the  constituted  Government  and  establish  his  own 
power.  The  Queen  had  already  requested  her  ministers  to 
instruct  her  ambassador  to  remain  entirely  passive  as  to  events 
then  passing  in  Paris,  very  rightly  thinking  that  any  word 
from  him  at  such  a  time  would  be  misconstrued,  and  the  Cabinet 
had  concurred  in  her  view.  It  was  evidently  impossible  for  a 
Cabinet  to  maintain  in  office  a  Foreign  Secretary  whose  tone  to 
foreign  ambassadors  was  directly  opposed  to  the  language  of 
despatches  which  they  had  sanctioned.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  see  how,  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  Prime  Minister  could  have  done  other¬ 
wise  than  advise  the  Queen  to  accept  the  seals  from  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  himself  proceed  to  recommend  a  successor. 
The  advice  was  readily  taken,  the  Queen  at  the  same  time  inform- 
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ing  the  Prime  Minister  that  after  recent  sad  experience  of  the 
mischief  that  might  be  caused  by  the  personal  character  and 
qualities  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ‘  she  must 
‘  reserve  to  herself  the  unfettered  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
‘  the  choice  of  a  minister  for  this  office.’  *  This  right  was  of 
course  limited  by  its  being  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  to  resign  if  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  under  the 
control  of  a  statesman  in  whom  he  had  confidence. 

That  Palmerston  was  overbearing,  and  that  his  rashness  had 
at  times  during  his  long  management  of  foreign  affairs  brought 
the  nation  to  the  verge  of  war,  cannot  be  denied.  In  his  ‘  Life  ’ 
by  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  and  in  that  of  Lord  John  Russell  by 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  in  the  ‘  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,’  and  in 
many  other  memoirs  of  the  day,  the  main  incidents  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  minister  have  long  been 
placed  before  the  public.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  have  the  story 
told  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  partial  or  rival  statesmen  or 
chroniclers  of  secondhand  gossip,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Queen  herself.  She  and  the  Prince  had  an  intensely  strong 
desire  to  hold  high  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  nation 
amongst  the  powers  of  the  world.  They  were  equally  high- 
minded  and  patriotic,  but  they  did  not  share  as  regards 
foreign  politics,  perhaps  it  was  impossible  that  they  should, 
the  popular  sympatbues  that  prevailed  in  the  great  political 
party  from  whom  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  were  necessarily 
chosen.  They  by  no  means  limited  their  dislike  to  Palmerston’s 
manner  and  methods,  as  to  which  in  truth  there  was  much 
to  be  desired.  They  disliked  not  less  his  policy ;  but  this 
was  not  his  alone,  but  that  of  the  Crown’s  advisers  who 
had  the  right  and  the  power  to  speak  for  the  nation, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  as  statesmen  and  as  loyal 
subjects  so  to  do.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Queen, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  went  far  in  her 
instructions  to  her  ministers  towards  ‘  treating  them  as  her 
‘  agents,  and  not  as  her  advisers.’  f  The  historian  recalls  the 
claim  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  that  ‘  ministers  should  not 
‘  presume  to  do  things  of  their  own  heads  without  direction  ’ ; 
and  evidently  thinks  that  Queen  Victoria,  the  most  constitutional 
sovereign  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne,  would  have  shown  a 
sounder  discretion  had  the  Crown  in  these  difficult  questions 
of  foreign  politics  been  content  with  the  exercise  of  a  less 
vehement  initiative. 

*  The  Queen  to  Lord  John  Russell,  December  20,  1851. 
t  History  of  England  from  1815,  vol.  v. 
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Palmerston  was  dismissed,  but  his  fall  served  only  to  show 
his  power ;  and  the  opponents  of  his  policy  had  no  real  reason 
to  rejoice  in  their  victory.  In  less  than  two  months’  time  the 
dismissed  statesman  had  defeated  the  Government ;  and  Lord 
Derby,  without  the  desired  support  of  either  the  Peelites  or 
Palmerston,  came  into  office.  The  general  election  in  July 
called  into  existence  a  House  of  Commons  which  had  to  live 
through  times  of  trial  and  danger.  Its  composition  did  nothing  to 
strengthen  Lord  Derby’s  ministry,  which  was  defeated  on  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Budget  in  November  1852 ;  and  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
of  Whigs  and  Peelites  under  Lord  Aberdeen  took  its  place.  Lord 
John  had  been  persuaded,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  party,  to  take  office  under  a  Tory  peer,  and  a 
ministry  was  formed,  which,  though  it  contained  ‘  all  the  talents,’ 
was  quite  unable  to  give  to  the  Sovereign  and  nation  the  un¬ 
divided  counsels  and  firm  guidance  which  the  great  exigencies 
of  the  time  required.  A  position  of  unstable  equilibrium  had 
been  reached.  Had  Lord  Hartington  in  1886  formed  a  ministry 
with  Lord  Salisbury  as  his  first  lieutenant  and  with  half  a  dozen 
Whigs  holding  the  chief  places  in  the  Cabinet,  how  long  would  it 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  loyal  support  of  the  Conservative 
party  ?  The  Coalition  was  a  failure ;  and  on  the  whole  we 
think  that  the  public  was  right  in  1855  in  looking  to  Lord 
Palmerston  as  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  in  welcoming  him  as 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  successor.  h 

The  Queen  and  Prince  had  laboured  earnestly  dming  this 
trying  period  to  persuade  statesmen  to  sink  their  minor  differ¬ 
ences  in  a  common  and  hearty  support  of  the  national  interest. 
She  at  once  accepted  Lord  Palmerston  as  her  Prime  Minister, 
and  greatly  rejoiced  when  he  informed  her  that  he  had  been 
able  to  associate  with  himself  several  of  the  chief  Peelites  ;  who, 
however,  it  will  be  remembered,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards 
resigned  their  offices.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for 
the  Prime  Minister,  after  all  that  had  passed,  when  in  April  of 
the  following  year  the  Queen,  in  a  letter  offering  him  the  Garter, 
‘  expressed  her  satisfaction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  both  the 
‘war  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  honour  and 
‘interests  of  this  country  have  been  maintained  by  the  Treaty 
‘of  peace  under  the  zealous  and  able  guidance  of  Lord  Pal- 
‘  merston.’ 

During  the  great  struggles  in  the  Crimea  and  in  India  the 
Queen’s  heart,  as  she  expressed  it,  had  been  with  her  soldiers, 
and  the  Prince  had  shown  equal  zeal  and  imtiring  effort  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  army.  A  time  was,  however. 
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approaching  when,  as  in  the  previous  decade,  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers  were  to  differ  fundamentally  as  to  the  part  which  it 
behoved  the  nation  to  take  in  foreign  politics.  The  royal 
sympathies  and  those  of  her  advisers  ran  in  different  directions, 
and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  their  views  of  national 
policy  and  conduct  should  ^ffer  also.  The  Queen  and  Prince 
were  in  constant  communication  with  foreign  courts,  they  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  European  settlement  effected 
by  treaties  to  which  for  the  most  part  Great  Britain  had  been 
a  party.  They  took  pains  to  read  the  characters  of  the  monarchs 
upon  whom  political  issues  so  largely  depended  ;  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  very  clever  sketch  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  drawn  up  by  the  Queen  in  1855,  just  after  his  visit  to 
England.*  We.  should  doubt  whether  Lord  Palmerston’s 
estimate  was  very  different ;  for  neither  placed  great  confidence 
in  the  lasting  friendship  of  their  imperial  ally.  But  when 
it  came  to  judging  the  true  character  of  popular  and  national 
movements,  the  sympathies  of  the  Sovereign  and  her  ministers 
were  widely  different,  and  the  consequent  conflict  of  opinion 
(for  it  was  nothing  less)  between  the  Queen  and  Prince  on  one 
side,  and  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  on  the  other, 
became  exceedingly  acute.  Indeed  the  chief  importance  of 
these  letters  from  the  historical  and  constitutional  point  of  view 
consists  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  relation  in  such  trying 
circumstances  between  the  British  Crown  and  its  advisers. 

The  position  in  1859  and  1860  resembled  that  of  the  last  half 
of  the  Russell  Government  with  the  parts  of  Palmerston  and 
Russell  inverted. 

The  Queen  certainly  went  too  far  in  asking  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  to  assure  the  Government  of  France  that 
the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  only  to  be 
found  expressed  in  formal  and  ofificial  despatches  (which  had 
been  submitted  for  revision  to  herself  and  the  Prince  Consort); 
virtually,  that  is,  to  inform  the  French  Government  that  the 
language  held  by  her  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  in 
interviews  with  the  representatives  of  France  was  to  count 
for  nothing !  The  two  ministers  stood  by  each  other,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  explicit,  but  not  more  so  than  the  case 
required. 

'  ‘  Your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  observe  upon  the  danger  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  private  communications  with  Foreign  ministers,  and 
to  add  that  your  Majesty  must  insist  upon  this  being  distinctly 
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Karded  against.  Viscount  Palmerston  would  be  very  desirous  of 
owing  the  precise  meaning  of  those  last  words.  ...  If  your 
Majesty’s  meaning  is  that  Viscount  Palmerston  is  to  be  debarred 
from  communicatmg  to  Foreign  ministers  except  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  them  officially  of  formal  decisions  of  the  British 
(Jovemment,  Viscount  Palmerston  would  beg  humbly  and  respect¬ 
fully  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  such  a  curtailment  of  the 
proper  and  constitutional  functions  of  the  office  which  he  holds 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  serve  your  Majesty  consistently 
with  his  own  honour  or  with  advantage  to  the  public  service.’  * 

When  Lord  John  writes  to  the  Queen  that  it  becomes  a  great 
nation  like  the  British  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
throwing  its  weight  on  to  the  side  of  justice  and  right,  the 
Queen  retorts  that  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  which  side  justice 
lies ;  and  that  ‘  she  is  determined  to  hold  to  her  neutrality  in  the 
‘  It^an  intrigues,  revolutions,  and  wars.’  But  the  Foreign 
Secretary  remains  incorrigibly  Whig.  He  cannot  ‘  agree  with 
‘  Her  Majesty  that  there  would  be  any  moral  wrong  in  assisting 
‘  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Two  Sicilies,’ 
and  he  refers  to  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  successful  attempt  to 
overthrow  James  II.,  ‘  which  was  the  origin  of  our  present 
‘  form  of  government  ’ ;  but  the  Queen  does  not  see  much  analogy 
between  the  two  cases  ! 

There  was  more  than  one  member  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
ministry  who  would  have  been  very  willing  to  second  the  wishes 
of  the  court  in  promoting  a  policy  leaning  strongly  to  the  Austrian 
rather  than  to  the  Italian  side  of  the  controversy.  Fortunately 
the  entire  union  on  this  subject  of  the  three  .strong  men  of  the 
ministry,  Palmerston,  Russell,  and  Gladstone,  prevailed.  The 
good  will  and  moral  .support  of  England  were  of  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  a  Free  and  United  Italy  ;  and  the  British  nation 
is  enabled  to  look  back  with  pride  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  threw  its  weight  on 
to  that  side  which  history  has  pronounced  to  be  the  side  of 
justice  and  right.  These  three  volumes  of  letters  show  that 
not  a  little  firmness  was  required  on  the  part  of  Liberal  states¬ 
men  to  hold  the  course  of  the  nation  straight  and  steady  in 
support  of  the  rising  spirit  of  European  nationality  and 
Liberalism — a  national  policy  which  assuredly  did  nothing  to 
diminish  the  popularity  of  the  Briti.sh  throne  with  British 
subjects,  however  that  policy  may  have  been  regarded  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe. 

*  Lord  Palmerston  to  Queen  Victoria,  September  9,  1859. 
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The  King  of  England  has  never  been,  and  his  subjects  do 
not  wish  him  to  be,  a  mere  figurehead.  They  expect  his 
personality  to  count,  and  they  would  soon  lose  respect  for  a 
sovereign  who  allowed  himself  to  become  the  ready  instru¬ 
ment  of  successful  faction.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort, 
possessing  great  political  capacity,  energy,  and  strong  will, 
evidently  counted  for  much  in  the  governing  of  England  during 
the  years  in  which  ‘  The  Letters  ’  were  written.  Strong  as  they 
were,  they  gave  full  recognition  to  the  necessity  of  ruling  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  statesmen  enjoying  the  support 
of  Parliament  with  the  nation  at  its  back.  When  the  Sovereign 
on  several  occasions  said  she  must  ‘  insist  ’  to  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  each  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  remind  her  that  her  ministers  were  responsible  for  the  action 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  if  their  advice  was  disregarded  the 
Sovereign  must  seek  advice  elsewhere.  The  publication  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  letters  adds  much  to  our  understanding  of  the 
working  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


No.  CCCCXXIV.  will  be  'published  in  Aprxl. 


